What I Believe 


Living Philosophies—I 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


_) ¥ OUTLOOK on the world is, like other 


people’s, the product partly of circumstance 
and partly of temperament. In regard to 
religious belief, those who were concerned with 
my education did not, perhaps, adopt the best 
methods for producing an unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of orthodoxy. My father and mother 
were freethinkers, but one of them died when 
I was two years old and the other when I was 
three, and I did not know their opinions until I 
grew up. After my father’s death I lived with 
my grandmother, who was a Scotch Pres- 
byterian but at the age of seventy became 
converted to Unitarianism. I was taken on 
alternate Sundays to the parish church (Epis- 
copalian) and to the Presbyterian church, while 
at home I was instructed in the tenets of the 
Unitarian faith. I liked the parish church best 
because there was a comfortable family pew 
next to the bell rope, and the rope moved up 
and down all the time the bell was ringing; also 
because I liked the royal arms which hung on 
the wall, and the beadle who walked up the 
steps to the pulpit after the clergyman to close 
the door upon him at the beginning of the 
sermon. Moreover, during the service I could 
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study the tables for finding Easter and specu- 
late upon the meaning of Golden Numbers and 
Sunday Letters and enjoy the pleasure of 
dividing by ninety, neglecting fractions. 

But I was not taught to suppose that every- 
thing in the Bible was true, or to believe in 
miracles and eternal perdition. Darwinism was 
accepted as a matter of course. I remember a 
Swiss Protestant tutor, whom I had when I 
was eleven, saying to me, “If you are a Dar- 
winian, I pity you, for it is impossible to be a 
Darwinian and a Christian at the same time.” 
I did not at that age believe in the incompati- 
bility, but I was already certain that if I had to 
choose, I should choose to be a Darwinian. 
I continued, however, to believe devoutly in 
the Unitarian faith until! the age of fourteen, at 
which period I became exceedingly religious 
and consequently anxious to know whether 
there was any good ground for supposing reli- 
gion to be true. For the next four years a great 
part of my time was spent in secret meditation 
upon this subject; I could not speak to anybody 
about it for fear of giving pain. I suffered 
acutely, both from the gradual loss of faith and 
from the necessity of silence. 
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The first dogma which I came to disbelieve 
was that of free will. It seemed to me that all 
motions of matter were determined by the laws 
of dynamics and could not therefore be in- 
fluenced by the human will, even in the in- 
stance of matter forming part of a human body. 
I had never heard of Cartesianism, or, indeed, 
of any of the great philosophies, but my 
thoughts ran spontaneously on Cartesian lines. 
The next dogma which I began to doubt was 
that of immortality, but I cannot clearly 
remember what were at that time my reasons 
for disbelieving in it. I continued to believe in 
God until the age of eighteen, since the First 
Cause argument appeared to me irrefutable. 
At eighteen, however, 
the reading of Mill’s 
autobiography showed 
me the fallacy in this 
argument. I therefore 
definitely abandoned 
all the dogmasof Chris- 
tianity, and to my sur- 
prise I found myself 
much happier than 
while I had been strug- 
gling to retain some 
sort of theological be- 
lief. 


SEARCHING 
FOR CERTAINTIES 


Buse after arriv- 
ing at this stage I went 
to the University, where for the first time in my 
life I met people to whom I could speak of 
matters that interested me. I studied philoso- 
phy and under the influence of McTaggart be- 
came for a time a Hegelian. This phase lasted 
about three years and was brought to an end by 
discussions with G. E. Moore. After leaving 
Cambridge I spent some years in more or 
less desultory studies. Two winters in Berlin 
I devoted mainly to economics. In 1896 I 
lectured at Johns Hopkins University and 
Bryn Mawr on non-Euclidean geometry. I 
spent a good deal of time among art con- 
noisseurs in Florence, while I read Pater and 
Flaubert and the other gods of the cultured 
nineties. In the end I settled down in the 
country with a view to writing a magnum opus on 
the principles of mathematics, which had been 
my chief ambition ever since the age of eleven. 
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Indeed, it was at that very early age that 
one of the decisive experiences of my life 
occurred. My brother, who was seven years 
older than I was, undertook to teach me 
Euclid, and I was overjoyed, for I had been 
told that Euclid proved things, and I hoped at 
last to acquire some solid knowledge. I shall 
never forget my disappointment when I found 
that Euclid started with axioms. When my 
brother read the first axiom to me, I said that 
I saw no reason to admit it; to which he replied 
that such being the situation we could not go 
on. Since I was anxious to go on, I admitted it 
provisionally, but my belief that somewhere in 
the world solid knowledge was obtainable had 
received a rude shock. 
The desire to discov- 
er some really certain 
knowledge inspired all 
my work up to the 
age of thirty-eight. It 
seemed clear that math- 
ematics had a better 
claim to be considered 
knowledge than any- 
thing else; therefore it 
was to the principles of 
mathematics that I 
addressed myself. At 
thirty-eight I felt that 
I had done all that it 
lay in my power to do 
in this field, although 
I was far from having 
arrived at any absolute certainty. Indeed, the 
net result of my work was to throw doubts 
upon arithmetic which had never been thrown 
before. I was and am persuaded that the 
method I pursued brings one nearer to knowl- 
edge than any other that is available, but the 
knowledge it brings is only probable, and not 
sO precise as it appears to be at first sight. 
At this point, therefore, my life was rather 
sharply cut in two. I did not feel inclined to 
devote myself any longer to abstractions, 
where I had done what I could without arriving 
at the desired goal. My mood was not unlike 
that of Faust at the moment when Mephisto- 
pheles first appears to him, but Mephistopheles 
appeared to me not in the form of a poodle but 
in the form of the Great War. After Dr. White- 
head and I had finished Principia Mathematica, 
I remained for about three years uncertain 
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what to do. I was teaching at Cambridge, but 
I did not feel that I wished to go on doing so 
forever. From sheer inertia I was still occupied 
mainly with mathematical logic, but I felt — 
half unconsciously — the desire for some 
wholly different kind of work. 

Then came the war, and I knew without the 
faintest shadow of doubt what I had to do. 
I have never been so whole-hearted or so little 
troubled with hesitation in any work as in the 
pacifist work that I did during the war. For 
the first time I found something to do which 
involved my whole nature. My previous ab- 
stract work had left my human interests 
unsatisfied, and I had allowed them an occa- 
sional outlet by politi- 
cal speaking and writ- 
ing, more particularly 
on free trade and votes 
for women. The aristo- 
cratic political tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth 
centuries, which I had 
imbibed in childhood, 
had made me feel an 
instinctive responsibil- 
ity in regard to public 
affairs. And a strong 
parental instinct, at 
that time not satisfied 
in a personal way, 
caused me to feel a 
great indignation at 
the spectacle of the young men of Europe being 
deceived and butchered in order to gratify the 
evil passions of their elders. 


THE WORLD WAR 


“ NTELLECTUAL integrity made it quite 
impossible for me to accept the war myths of 
any of the belligerent nations. Indeed, those 
intellectuals who accepted them were abdi- 
cating their functions for the joy of feeling 
themselves at one with the herd, or in some 
instances from mere funk. This appeared to me 
ignoble. If the intellectual has any function in 
society, it is to preserve a cool and unbiased 
judgment in the face of all solicitations to 
passion. I found, however, that most intel- 
lectuals have no belief in the utility of the 
intellect except in quiet times. 

Again, popular feeling during the war, 
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especially in the first months, afforded me a 
keen though very painful scientific interest. 
I observed that at first most of those who 
stayed at home enjoyed the war, which showed 
me how much hatred and how little human 
affection exist in human nature educated on 
our present lines. I saw also how the ordinary 
virtues, such as thrift, industry, and public 
spirit, were used to swell the magnitude of the 
disaster by producing a greater energy in the 
work of mutual extermination. I feared that 
European civilization would perish, as indeed 
it easily might have done if the war had lasted 
a year longer. The feeling of security that 
characterized the nineteenth century perished 
in the war, but I could 
not cease to believe in 
the desirability of the 
ideals that I previous- 
ly cherished. Among 
many of the younger 
generation, despair has 
produced cynicism, 
but for my part I have 
never felt complete de- 
spair and have never 
ceased, therefore, to 
believe that the road 
to a better state of 
affairs is still open to 
mankind. 

All my thinking on 
political, sociological, 
and ethical questions 
during the last fifteen years has sprung 
from the impulse which came to me during 
the first days of the war. I soon became 
convinced that the study of diplomatic 
origins, though useful, did not go to the bottom 
of the matter, since popular passions enthusi- 
astically supported governments in all the 
steps leading up to the war. I have found my- 
self also unable to accept the view that the 
origins of wars are always economic, for it was 
obvious that most of the people who were 
enthusiastically in favor of the war were going 
to lose money by it, and the fact that they 
themselves did not think so showed that their 
economic thinking was biased, and that the 
passion causing the bias was the real source of 
their warlike feeling. The supposed economic 
causes of war, except in the case of certain 
capitalistic enterprises, are in the nature of a 
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rationalization: people wish to fight, and they 
therefore persuade themselves that it is to their 
interest to do so. The important question, then, 
is the psychological one — “Why do people 
wish to fight?” And this leads on from war to a 
host of other questions concerning impulses to 
cruelty and oppression in general. These ques- 
tions in their turn involve a study of the origins 
of malevolent passions, and thence of psy- 
choanalysis and the theory of education. 


GOLDEN RULES NoT ENOUGH 


4 WRADUALLY, through the investigation 
of these questions, I have come to a certain 
philosophy of life, guided always by the desire 
to discover some way in which men, with the 
congenital characteristics which nature has 
given them, can live together in societies with- 
out devoting themselves to making each other 
miserable. The keynote of my social philoso- 
phy, from a scientific point of view, is the 
emphasis upon psychology and the practice of 
judging social institutions by their effects upon 
human character. During the war all the 
recognized virtues of sober citizens were turned 
to a use which I considered bad. Men abstained 
from alcohol in order to make shells; they 
worked long hours in order to destroy the kind 
of society that makes work worth doing. 
Venereal disease was thought more regrettable 
than usual because it interfered with the killing 
of enemies. All this made me acutely aware of 






















































the fact that rules of conduct, whatever they 
may be, are not sufficient to produce good 
results unless the ends sought are good. Sobri- 
ety, thrift, industry, and continence, in so far 
as they existed during the war, merely in- 
creased the orgy of destruction. The money 
spent on drink, on the other hand, saved men’s 
lives, since it was taken away from the making 
of high explosives. 

Being a pacifist forced one into opposition to 
the whole purpose of the community and made 
it very difficult to avoid a completely anti- 
nomian attitude of hostility to all recognized 
moral rules. My attitude, however, is not really 
one of hostility to moral rules; it is essentially 
that expressed by Saint Paul in the famous 
passage on charity. I do not always find myself 
in agreement with that apostle, but on this 
point my feeling is exactly the same as his — 
namely, that no obedience to moral rules can 
take the place of love, and that where love is 
genuine, it will, if combined with intelligence, 
suffice to generate whatever moral rules are 
necessary. The word “love,” however, has 
become somewhat worn with usage and no 
longer conveys quite the right shade of mean- 
ing. One might start at the other end, from a 
behaviorist analysis, dividing movements into 
those of approach and those of withdrawal. In 
some of the humblest regions of the animal 
kingdom creatures can be divided, for example, 
into the phototropic and photophobic — that 
is, those which approach light and those which 
fly from it. 


THE DOMINANCE OF FEAR 


HE SAME KIND of distinction applies 
throughout the animal kingdom. In the pres- 
ence of a new stimulus there may be an impulse 
of approach or an impulse of retreat. Trans- 
lated into psychological terms, this may be 
expressed by saying that there may be an 
emotion of attraction or an emotion of fear. 
Both, of course, are necessary to survival, but 
emotions of fear are very much less necessary 
for survival in civilized life than they were at 
earlier stages of human development or among 
our prehuman ancestors. Before men had 
adequate weapons, fierce wild beasts must have 
made life very dangerous, so that men had 
reason to be as timorous as rabbits are now, 
and there was an ever-present danger of death 
by starvation, which has grown enormously 
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less with the creation of modern means of 
transport. 

At the present time the fiercest and most 
dangerous animal with which human beings 
have to contend is man, and the dangers 
arising from purely physical causes have been 
very rapidly reduced. In the present day, 
therefore, fear finds little scope except in rela- 
tion to other human beings, and fear itself is 
one of the main reasons why human beings are 
formidable to each other. It is a recognized 
maxim that the best defense is attack; conse- 
quently people are continually attacking each 
other because they expect to be attacked. Our 
instinctive emotions are those that we have 
inherited from a much more dangerous world, 
and contain, therefore, a larger proportion of 
fear than they should; this fear, since it finds 
little outlet elsewhere, directs itself against the 
social environment, producing distrust and 
hate, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 
If we are to profit fully by our new-won mas- 
tery over nature, we must acquire a more 
lordly psychology: instead of the cringing and 
resentful terror of the slave, we must learn to 
feel the calm dignity of the master. Reverting 
to the impulses of approach and withdrawal, 
this means that impulses of approach need to 
be encouraged, and those of withdrawal need 
to be discouraged. Like everything else, this is a 
matter of degree. I am not suggesting that 
people should approach tigers and pythons 
with friendly feelings; I am only saying that 
since tradition grew up in a more dangerous 
world, the present-day occasions for fear and 
withdrawal are less numerous than tradition 
would lead us to suppose. 

It is the conquest of nature which has made 
possible a more friendly and codperative atti- 
tude between human beings, and if rational 
men coéperated and used their scientific know]- 
edge to the full, they could now secure the 
economic welfare of all— which was not 
possible in any earlier period. Life and death 
competition for the possession of fertile lands 
was reasonable enough in the past, but it has 
now become a folly. International government, 
business organization, and birth control should 
make the world comfortable for everybody. 
I do not say that everybody could be as rich 
as Croesus, but everybody could have as much 
of this world’s goods as is necessary for the 
happiness of sensible people. With the problem 





of poverty and destitution eliminated, men 
could devote themselves to the constructive 
arts of civilization — to the progress of science, 
the diminution of disease, the postponement of 
death, and the liberation of the impulses that 
make for joy. 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 


HY DO sucH ideas appear Utopian? 
The reasons lie solely in human psychology — 
not in the unalterable parts of human nature, 
but in those which we acquire from tradition, 
education, and the example of our environ- 
ment. Take, first, international government. 
The necessity for this is patent to every person 
capable of political thought, but nationalistic 
passions stand in the way. Each nation is proud 
of its independence; each nation is willing to 
fight till the last gasp to preserve its freedom. 
This, of course, is mere anarchy, and it leads to 
conditions exactly analogous to those in the 
feudal ages before the bold, bad barons were 
forced in the end to submit to the authority of 
the king. The attitude we have toward foreign 
nations is one of withdrawal: the foreigner may 
be all right in his place, but we become filled 
with alarm at the thought that he may have 
any say in our affairs. Each state, therefore, 
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insists upon the right of private war. Treaties 
of arbitration, Kellogg Peace Pacts, and the 
rest are all very well as gestures, but everybody 
knows that they will not stand any severe 
strain. So long as each nation has its own army 
and navy and air force, it will use them when it 
gets excited, whatever treaties its government 
may have signed. 

There will be no safety in the world until 
men have applied to the rules between different 
states the great principle which has produced 
internal security — namely, that in any dis- 
pute, force must not be employed by either 
interested party but only by a neutral author- 
ity after due investigation according to recog- 
nized principles of law. When all the armed 
forces of the world are controlled by one world- 
wide authority, we shall have reached the stage 
in the relation of states which was reached 
centuries ago in the relations of individuals. 
Nothing less than this will suffice. 

The basis of international anarchy is men’s 
proneness to fear and hatred. This is also the 
basis of economic disputes; for the love of 
power, which is at their root, is generally an 
embodiment of fear. Men desire to be in control 
because they are afraid that the control of 
others will be used unjustly to their detriment. 
The same thing applies in the sphere of sexual 
morals: the power of husbands over wives and 
of wives over husbands, which is conferred by 
the law, is derived from fear of the loss of 
possession. This motive is the negative emotion 
of jealousy, not the positive emotion of love. 
In education the same kind of thing occurs. 
The positive emotion which should supply the 
motive in education is curiosity, but the 
curiosity of the young is severely repressed in 


many directions — sexual, theological, and 
political. Instead of being encouraged in the 
practice of free inquiry, children are instructed 
in some brand of orthodoxy, with the result 
that unfamiliar ideas inspire them with terror 
rather than with interest. All these bad results 
spring from a pursuit of security — a pursuit 
inspired by irrational fears; the fears have 
become irrational, since in the modern world 
fearlessness and intelligence, if embodied in 
social organization, would in themselves suffice 
to produce security. 

The road to Utopia is clear; it lies partly 
through politics and partly through changes in 
the individual. As for politics, far the most 
important thing is the establishment of an 
international government — a measure which 
I expect to be brought about through the world 
government of the United States. As for the 
individual, the problem is to make him less 
prone to hatred and fear, and this is a matter 
partly physiological and partly psychological. 
Much of the hatred in the world springs from 
bad digestion and inadequate functioning of 
the glands, which is a result of oppression and 
thwarting in youth. In a world where the health 
of the young is adequately cared for and their 
vital impulses are given the utmost scope 
compatible with their own health and that of 
their companions, men and women will grow up 
more courageous and less malevolent than they 
are at present. 

Given such human beings and an interna- 
tional government, the world might become 
stable and yet civilized, whereas, with our 
present psychology and political organization, 
every increase in scientific knowledge brings 
the destruction of civilization nearer. 


Next month, the second paper in this series of living philosophies, 
by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
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Enforce Prohibition! 


Drawings by Geoffrey Norman 


by FRANCIS SCOTT MCBRIDE 


General Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 


‘HE Forum began a round-table discussion of 
prohibition with two Socratic dialogues between Irving 
Fisher and Fabian Franklin, which were published in the 
May and June issues. In July, James Truslow Adams 
published a profound analysis of the situation in his 
article, “Hoover and Law Observance.” Last month, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., demanded the repeal of the 
Jones (Five-and-Ten) Act, and now the head of the Anti- 
Saloon League answers his challenge with a plea for 
enforcement “up to the hilt.” Next month the dis- 
cussion will swing full circle with a final article by 
Fabian Franklin. 


* ROHIBITION is not a question — it is an 
answer. It is the best answer so far to the liquor 
problem. The tendency to ignore the real 
problem and attribute its evils to prohibition is 
one of the chief reasons for much confused 
thinking and unsound argumentation. The 
evils charged against prohibition are invariably 
evils of alcohol. Ignoring this, the wets com- 
plain that prohibition is responsible for present 
conditions; if they were sincere in wanting to 
wipe out these conditions, they would see that 
the true cause of existing evils is not prohibi- 
tion but non-observance of the law and laxity 
of enforcement. We must not be misled, there- 
fore, when the wets tell us that the remedy is 
nullification or repeal of the law. On the con- 
trary, the penalties provided by the Jones Law, 
by the Volstead Act, by state and local en- 
forcement measures, should be imposed 
promptly and with the greatest possible degree 
of certainty. The punishment inflicted should 
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be severe enough to prevent repetition of the 
offense by the persons convicted, and severe 
enough to deter others from similar offenses. 

At this point it is well to recall one simple 
fact which is often overlooked — that if there 
were no liquor traffic, there would be no need 
for prohibition laws. The terrible results of the 
manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating 
liquors made some remedy necessary. Accord- 
ingly, after a century of experimentation with 
every method ever proposed to decrease alco- 
holism and promote abstinence, we find that 
prohibition is the law of the land — regularly 
adopted, upheld by the courts, and supported 
by a decisive popular majority. 

That it is the law constitutes one compelling 
reason for its enforcement. Every chief execu- 
tive of the United States from Washington to 
Hoover has emphasized the necessity of enforc- 
ing the law if our government is to endure. 
Only recently, in his address before the As- 
sociated Press, President Hoover declared: 


Law should be observed and must be enforced until 
it is repealed by the proper processes of our democ- 
racy. The duty to enforce the law rests upon every 
public official, and the duty to obey it rests upon 
every citizen. No individual has the right to deter- 
mine what law shall be obeyed and what law shall 
not be enforced. If a law is wrong, its rigid enforce- 
ment is the surest guarantee of its repeal. If it is right, 
its enforcement is the quickest method of compelling 
respect for it. 


Indeed, what confusion would exist, what dis- 
order would result, what a tangle of conflicting 
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action would paralyze us if we attempted to 
operate on the theory that any law may be 
ignored at the discretion of any citizen or pub- 
lic official. It would mean the end of lawful 
liberty, of security, of codperation for the gen- 
eral welfare and every objective for which our 
government was formed. 


A POPULAR LAW 


Bousrmon should be enforced thor- 
oughly, vigorously, and continuously, not only 
because it is the law, but because it has behind 
it the unmistakable and repeatedly expressed 
will of the American people. Thirty-three 
states were dry before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into ef- 
fect. Of these, twen- 
ty-three went dry 
by direct vote of the 
people, with average 
majorities of almost 
fifty thousand; the 
remaining ten — Al- 
abama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee, 
and Utah — became 
dry by legislative enact- 
ment. That the will of 
the people was expressed 
by these ten legislatures 
is quite obvious from 
the known sentiment in 
these states; and there is 
no reason to suppose that 
popular sentiment has changed, for in the 
recent vote on the Jones Act, only one repre- 
sentative in Congress from all these ten states 
voted wet, and that solitary vote came from 
New Hampshire. Before national prohibition, 
the fifteen states which were still partially wet 
contained large areas of dry territory under 
local option laws. 

In Mr. Coudert’s impassioned plea for the 
repeal of the Jones Act, he implies that prohibi- 
tion was “‘put over” on the country, and he 
makes it clear that he wishes to leave this im- 
pression when he says: 

Thirteen small states, represented by a few score 


of legislators, could — and doubtless would — pre- 
vent repeal. 
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But what are the facts? The Eighteenth 
Amendment was approved in the Senate by a 
vote of 65 to 20, and in the House by a vote of 
282 to 128. It was then submitted to the legis. 
latures of every state in the Union and was 
approved by all but two of them — Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. Moreover, the increas- 
ing dryness of each successive Congress proves 
the continued and increasing popular support 
of prohibition. The last election increased the 
number of drys in the Senate so that they now 
outnumber the wets five to one. The number of 
drys in the House was also increased to a total 
of 329, with only 106 wets. 

The latest test of the comparative wet and 
dry strength in Congress came with a 
roll call on the Jones-Stalker Bill, 
which passed the House by a vote of 
284 to go, and the Senate by a vote 

of 65 to 18. The vote in the 
House reflects very clearly 
. the present state of 
public sentiment on 
the prohibition ques- 


tion. Every vote from twenty-six of the states 
was dry, while twelve others furnished more 
dry votes than wet. Two states divided their 
votes equally, and only five states furnished 
more wet votes than dry. This analysis is the 
best possible assurance that the people of the 
United States favor the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion as the best solution of the liquor problem. 
There is no reliable method of gauging public 
opinion except as it is reflected through the 
ballot box. 

Prohibition, then, has not only become law 
through the support of the people, but it is 
an indisputably valid law. The Eighteenth 
Amendment and the laws for its enforcement 
have been upheld by the United States Su- 
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preme Court in over fifty cases since national 
prohibition was adopted. And in countless 
previous decisions, local, state, and federal 
courts have sustained prohibition as a sound 
legal and constitutional method of procedure 
against the evils of alcoholism. In these de- 
cisions, the courts have repeatedly declared 
that prohibition violates no inherent or con- 
stitutional right of either the maker or the user 
of intoxicating beverages. 


A Goop LAW 


ay. THEN, prohibition stands the 

tests of popular approval and sanction 
by the courts — as I have endeavored 
to show — it is also perti- 
nent to inquire whether it 
stands the final test on moral 
grounds. This question uncov- 
ers the strongest of all reasons 
for vigorous enforcement, 
because it is a good law. 
The purpose of prohibition 
is good; it is directed against 
the beverage use of alcohol 
— a narcotic poison, a habit- 
forming drug, whose use 
is not only unnecessary, 
but is both harmful and dan- 
gerous to the individual. 
Prohibition has placed a ban 
on this kind of poisoning, and 
already the good results are 
manifest. It has given the 
highest social sanctions to 
abstinence rather than to 
indulgence. 

Vigorous enforcement will 
increase sobriety, for drink- 
ing naturally decreases as it becomes more 
dificult to secure intoxicants. The asser- 
tion, frequently heard, that prohibition has 
increased the amount of drinking is not sup- 
ported either by general observation or by 
common sense. This myth is a delusion which 
is created, in part, by the increased thirst of 
drinkers as their supply diminishes, and, in 
part, by the increased attention that is given to 
any achievement in proportion to its difficulty. 

Prohibition has already transformed the 
ordinary environment in which youth lives, 
moves, learns, and earns. It is now necessary 
for young people to go out of their way to 
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secure liquor; formerly they had to go out of 
their way to avoid it. More vigorous enforce- 
ment will give the younger generation even 
greater protection against the worst enemy of 
physical and intellectual development. The 
most severe penalties that can be imposed un- 
der the Jones Law should be pronounced upon 
any person convicted of making, selling, or 
transporting intoxicating beverages that con- 
tribute to drinking by young men and women 
in the formative and preparatory pe- 
riods of life. The offense of aiding and 
abetting the consumption of habit-form- 
ing, alcoholic poison by youth must be 
discouraged with the heaviest mill-stones 
of punishment that 
can be fastened to 

the violators. 
Prohibition has 
already contributed 
marvelously to the 
assurance of better 
birth, better care, 
and better training 
for children. Vigor- 
ous enforcement, 
even if it were not 
justified by other im- 
portant considera- 
tions, would be more 
than justified by the compelling 
duty of this generation to provide 
the most favorable conditions for 

the welfare of the next. 


SAFETY AND PROSPERITY 


~ “or can we forget the se- 

rious menace of alcohol to life 

and property in a highly mechan- 

ized civilization such as ours. The human 
brain is the most important factor in the 
control of powerful, high-speed machinery 
on the highway and in the workshop; and it is 
an established medical fact that alcohol slows 
down the human being’s responses to stimuli, 
so that alcoholized minds fail both in routine 
duties and critical emergencies. At a time when 
the density of modern traffic has resulted in 
doubling the braking power of automobiles, it 
would have been nothing less than criminal 
folly to continue to legalize the use of intoxi- 
cants, which have the effect of diminishing the 
braking power of the man at the steering wheel. 
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In the interests of greater security for life and 
property, we are justified in demanding the 
strictest possible enforcement of prohibition. 

Prohibition has closed the licensed saloons. 
It has destroyed the dominant influence of 
liquor in politics. It has taken from liquor the 
support of legitimate industry. It has aided 
prosperity by diminishing the wasteful con- 
sumption of liquor which lowered the pro- 
ductivity of labor. And for all these reasons | 
answer Mr. Coudert’s challenge with a ringing 
appeal to the American people to carry through 
the experiment they have begun and to lend 
the full weight of their moral, social, and politi- 
cal support to the campaign for thorough and 
vigorous enforcement of the law. 

The questions raised by this Forum debate 
are of such momentous national significance 
that it is not sufficient merely to present the 
constructive side of the case; Mr. Coudert has 
come before the public with a carefully pre- 
pared argument for nullification of the law, and 
some of his “reasons” are too specious to be 
allowed to stand unanswered. 

Should the Eighteenth Amendment be nulli- 
fied because it cannot be repealed? Nonsense! 
The procedure for amending the Constitution 
has not been changed. The prohibition amend- 
ment can be repealed in exactly the same way 
that it was adopted. To assert that it cannot 
be repealed is to admit that it will not be re- 
pealed; and if conditions under prohibition 
were as intolerable as they were before prohi- 
bition, who can doubt that the Eighteenth 
Amendment would be repealed even more 
quickly than it was adopted? But it will stay 
in the Constitution, because it will merit the 
continued support of the people. 

Do “intolerable conditions” of enforcement 
justify non-enforcement or disobedience of the 
law? Those who oppose prohibition often talk 
about “intolerable conditions” — with very 
little basis of fact. No sensible person can deny 
that conditions are better now than they ever 
were under the license system. 

Are prohibition laws “oppressive and tyran- 
nical”? Positively not. They compel nothing 
difficult or unjust; they impose no burdens or 
discomforts upon the law-abiding citizen. 

Does prohibition “destroy the charter of our 
liberties — the framework of our govern- 
ment”? Quite the contrary; it springs from 
them. Prohibition came because the framework 


of our government permitted the people to 
achieve their will in the fight against the evils 
of alcohol. America is the freest nation, and 
therefore the driest nation. 

Is it true that the dry laws are incompatible 
with the spirit of our government, and there- 
fore that citizens need not respect them? This 
theory is entirely false. No law ever was 
adopted in this country in more strict con- 
formity with the democratic rules of self- 
government. If self-government implies obe- 
dience to laws which represent the will of the 
people, then it is clearly the duty of citizens to 
honor and obey the Eighteenth Amendment. 


_ CaN IT BE ENFORCED? 


© “ILL PROHIBITION fail because juries 
will not convict? Time alone can answer that; 
but if we can judge the future by the past, 
juries composed of average American citizens 
will uniformly declare violators guilty when 
the evidence proves them to be guilty. 

Is prohibition “folly and failure”? On the 
contrary, it represents common sense and the 
greatest success ever tried against liquor. 

Is it true that prohibition is not enforced and 
cannot be? The plain, simple truth is that 
prohibition can be enforced and is being en- 
forced. The evils of liquor have not been 
entirely prevented, but they have been immeas- 
urably decreased. So long as our regular proc- 
esses of law and order can be carried on, prohi- 
bition can be enforced. So long as violators are 
apprehended, convicted, and punished, the law 
is being enforced. 

At the present time there is a relatively 
small group of people who, after nearly ten 
years of our increasingly successful experiment 
with prohibition, seem bent upon opposing it 
with every means in their power. Realizing that 
they are a minority, they try to compensate 
for what they lack in numbers by the increas- 
ing loudness of their voices. And what do they 
offer as a substitute for prohibition? Nothing 
constructive — only surrender on the part of 
the majority, nullification, the complete un- 
doing of all the good that has been accom- 
plished. Nullification or repeal would settle 
nothing and leave the nation helpless in the 
grip of the liquor power. Nullification or repeal 
would not correct the pernicious alcohol habit 
nor suppress the criminal traffic in alcohol, but 
would reduce resistance to both. Therefore, 
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while nothing would be gained by failure to 
enforce the law, nothing can be lost by vigorous 
enforcement — not even the cost in money, for 
that is returned in fines and penalties. 

Not surrender, then, but rigid enforcement is 
the remedy for the liquor evil, the answer to the 
alcohol problem. Take away every legal prop; 
remove all codperation by lawful trade, com- 
merce, and industry; place the stigma of illegal- 
ity upon social drinking; educate youth to 


know the truth about alcohol; encourage law 
observance by patriotic citizens— and then 
enforce the law vigorously, consistently, and 
continuously against the criminal minority of 
violators who will not obey it. Then the minor- 
ity of weak or defiant drinkers will gradually 
decrease, and America will progress unham- 
pered and unhindered by beverage alcohol — 
the greatest common enemy of the individual 
and the greatest handicap to the state. 


Next month Mr. Fabian Franklin will reply to Mr. McBride. 


Breakdown 


Drawings by Julian de Miskey 


by L. A. G. STRONG 


i 4 E HAD planned it all exactly. Muriel 
was going up to town on the 1:52, and he was 
supposed to be going with her. They were to be 
independent of each other till half past four, 
when he was to meet her for tea at the Chad- 
wickes’; and they were coming home by the 
6:05. 

He told Muriel to start for the station ahead 
of him, as he might be kept late at the office. 
It was a necessary part of the plan that he 
should not arrive on the platform till a minute 
or so before the train started. He had taken his 
ticket beforehand, at the office in the town 
where they knew him well, and where they en- 
tered up the number of each ticket in a ledger. 

The train was in when he reached the incline 
leading up to the station, and the big engine, 
shining in the sunlight, let off important clouds 
of steam and uttered every now and again a 
raucous, sustained snort. Maurice pulled his 
hat over his forehead, took a platform ticket, 
and hurried through the barrier. 
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As he expected, Muriel was in the very front 
of the train. She gave him the inexpressive 
smile which she kept for public occasions. 
“T’ve kept a seat for you,” she said, with a 
hint of emphasis in her even tones, suggesting 
that the keeping had caused some resentment 
to the other occupants of the compartment. 
She would get her own way; but she was per- 
haps just as glad that he had turned up to 
prove that she was keeping the seat legiti- 
mately. 

“Thanks.” He stood fumbling at the pockets 
of his overcoat, which was hanging open. Then 
he looked up at her with a well-feigned dismay. 
“Oh Lord, I’ve nothing to read. I must get a 
magazine. I’ve just time.” 

“Maurice — surely? The train’s just off.” 

“That’s all right. I'll get in further down.” 

And he ran down the platform without wait- 
ing for further argument. General Waiting 
Room — this would do. He dived in, huddling 


down into his coat, and a minute later had the 
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satisfaction of seeing the train slide past the 
yellow windows. Almost at once a little 
crowded local came bustling in, and it was 
easy to join the crowd and give up his plat- 
form ticket at the barrier; the collector was too 
busy to do anything but watch the hands that 
offered him tickets. 

That was all right. He had a clear hour now. 
He would go back by a different bus route, 
which landed him half a mile from home, and 
get into the flat by the back way. There was a 
bare chance that someone he knew might see 
him, but it was very unlikely; 
and, after all, one had to take 
some chances. He had lots of 
time to dodge back by the most 
improbable little streets. 

What was that tag out of “Pa- 
tience”? — “You can’t love two 
women at once,” or something 
to that effect; to which the fool 
answered “Can’t you though!” 
Maurice’s face twitched. He had 
had ample opportunity lately to 
consider that proposition in all its aspects. You 
might be able to be in love with two women at 
once, but you couldn’t carry on the business as 
if each was the only one and cope with a full 
day’s work as well. Since Merrick had been ill, 
he’d had more than he could manage at the 
office. Scarcely time for Muriel, let alone Vera. 
Oh, hell, hell, hell! It all ran round in his head 
like Catherine wheels — great aching circles of 
fire. He had all he could do not to stand still 
and stamp on the pavement and cry out in 
sheer nervous exasperation at the burden of it. 
Steady, though! He must keep a clear head for 
what lay before him. 

The problem was going to be solved all right 
— the Gordian knot cut. He gave a quick little 
snigger, tucking his chin down inside his coat 
collar. That was more like it, perhaps. Some- 
thing had to be done. To go on as he had been 
was simply to court a breakdown. And he knew 
what a nervous breakdown meant. Collapse, 
mental and physical. He had had as much as 
he could stand. Just about as much as he 
could stand. 

No one knew him on this bus route. Strange 
in what narrow channels the streams of a com- 
munity ran! A small town, fifty miles from 
London; yet by simply getting into a bus that 
traveled almost parallel to his own, he was 
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plunged at once into a quite unknown stream 
— people whom he had never seen, and who 
had never seen him. 

It was twenty to three when he walked up 
the back stairs to the flat. He had put on his 
shoes with the crépe soles. No one heard him, 
no one saw him. The door opened noiselessly, 
and he slipped inside. He went into the little 
sitting room, lit the fire, dragged the sofa 
forward from the wall, and drew the one cur- 
tain that faced a neighboring house. Then he 
went into the bedroom and returned with 
an eiderdown and a rug, 
which he threw over the 


: A a a. end of the sofa. Back again 


to the bedroom, he pulled 
out the bottom drawer of 
the wardrobe, groped in 
the back of it, and took 
out a long, narrow box. 
There was something in- 
side it, wrapped in tissue 
paper. He felt it to make 
sure it was there, and put 
the box on the bed. Lastly, he took out his 
pocketbook and looked into a pocket in which 
there were two or three little slips of paper. 
Satisfied, he laid it on the bed beside the box. 


Now there was nothing to do but wait. 


a8 

Ir WAS JUST seven minutes past three 
when his strained ears heard a light step, fol- 
lowed by a rattle of the letter box. Instantly 
he was at the door, and the tall, graceful figure 
stood silhouetted, smiling, before him. It was a 
picture he had seen very often in the last six 
months. The same actions and sensations were 
precisely repeated: her soft “Hullo, Maurice 
dear,” the shutting of the door, the darkness, 
her cool fragrance as he penned her in against 
the wall and took her in his arms. Then, with a 
trembling hand, he opened the sitting room 
door and she stepped in front of him, taking 
in everything with a glance, pulling off her 
fur gloves, making some trivial remark, still 
smiling. 

What was it that made her so damnably 
attractive? She wasn’t beautiful, with her snub 
nose and her wide, strong mouth. Her hands 
and feet were rather large too. Yet she had 
some indefinable neatness, an elasticity, a 
buoyance in her step, the carriage of her head, 
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something provocative and yet endearing, 
which made people call her “little Vera” — 
though in fact she stood well above the average 
height. It was an outside which expressed un- 
commonly well her vivid, careless personality. 

Her marriage had not been a success, far 
less of a success than his with Muriel. She ad- 
mitted that. Yet she made light of it, never 
complained, appeared philosophically to take 
it as all in the game. “Oh, I thought that was 
part of a wife’s job,” she would say, and smile 
at him with innocent eyes as he scolded her 
for not resisting some fresh enormity. 

He watched her now as she took off her 
scarf. She always stood in front of the fire to do 
this, and put it with her gloves on the corner of 
the mantelpiece. Then he would take her hand 
and lead her to the sofa, sitting her down 
beside him. “‘ Well, little Vera.” 

“Well?” 

“How are you?” 

“T’m all right. How are you?” — all prelude 
to the first kiss upon her cool, steady lips that 
always smelled of lavender. 

Well — since he could no longer bear the 
strain of both, it had to be Vera or Muriel. 
Vera was an exotic, a temptress; Muriel was 
his own, his companion, till death them did 
part. Death? 

Good Lord, they were right about hell 
being here, on earth. Even the good times 
were paid for by wretched fits of nerves 
and depression. The notes, the furtive ap- 
pointments, the necessity of finding out 
where Muriel was going to be — he wasn’t 
made for carrying on an intrigue. What 
seemed to exhilarate some men only tor- 
mented him. The sense of treachery . . . 
absurd, illogical, oh, he knew that. He 
had reasoned it all out long ago, yet he 
somehow found it hard to meet Muriel’s 
eyes. 

The affair wasn’t really serious, in the 
sense that it would have been if Vera 
and Muriel were rivals. There was no ques- 
tion as to which of the two he chose to live 
with. In that, the fundamental sense, he was 
perfectly loyal. Yet, telling himself all this 
savagely over and over again, he felt guilty, 
and, latterly, distraught. It had become un- 
bearable — and he would end it to-day. Even 
with the familiar cool touch of Vera’s lips upon 
his own, he was resolute. 
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Gently he loosed himself from her. “Just a 
minute,” he whispered, and made a little ges- 
ture toward the next room. She held him with 
her ey2s, looking up into his, strangely earnest. 

“Don’t be long,” she said. 

He tried to speak, swallowed angrily, and 
answered “I won’t” more loudly than he had 
intended; then went out and closed the door. 

Once in the bedroom, he pulled off his coat 
and waistcoat, rolled his sleeves up above the 
elbow, and took from the back of the wardrobe 
a faded old yellow bathgown, all stained and 
smeared. He had used it to protect his. clothes 
while making up a troupe for amateur theatri- 
cals, and the front of it was a mass of grease 
paint. No one would be likely to find it, stuffed 
away in the bottom of the old trunk whence he 
had that morning taken it out. 

He stood for a moment in front of the long 
glass, looking at himself. A pale, serious face 
looked back at him. The brown eyes confessed 
nothing of their intent. They looked the same 
as usual. Turning away with a sigh, he picked 
up the box and the pocketbook. This was a 
time to act on impulse. He did not know when 
the chance would come. 

He went back to the living room, softly clos- 
ing the door behind him. Vera was sitting on 
the floor in front of the fire, holding out her 

hands to it. The red, steady 
glow fell softly upon her bare 
arms and shoulders. She did 
not look up as he came in. 

Moving very softly, he 
came behind her. With demor- 
alizing suddenness, his heart 
began to beat frantically, like 
the crying of a bird upon 
which a cat has pounced. 
Steadying himself, he put the 
pocketbook on the sofa and 
opened the box. 

Vera half turned her head at 
the rustle of the tissue paper; 
then she leaned forward and 

laid it sideways on her knees, with a little con- 
tented sound. She was waiting for his arms to 
steal round her and draw her back to him. 

Very quietly he put the box down beside the 
pocketbook. In his right hand was a long 
Indian knife with carved blade and handle, 
and his left hand moved across to join the other 
upon the long hilt. He took a step forward. 
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“Mau — rice.” It was a slow, lazy whisper. 
She would rouse and turn round. His chance 
would be gone. 

Fixing his gaze on a point just inside her left 
shoulder blade, he grasped the knife in both 
hands, raised it, and literally fell upon her 
with all his might. The blow came straight 
down; her body in its doubled-up position re- 
sisted the impact, and Maurice fell sprawling 
to one side. Picking himself up like lightning, 
he sprang away. The knife had gone in almost 
up to the hilt. 

For a moment she remained dou- 

bled forward, her head on her knees. 
Then the head craned back; she tried 
to straighten herself up, stuck — like 
a hen he had seen, crushed by a car 
and desperately trying to rise — and 
fell suddenly sideways. She kicked, 
thrusting one foot against the stove, 
but seeming not to feel it; her hands 
reached out, clutched the sofa, and 
she began todrag herself up. Her head 
was thrown back, the forehead amask 
of wrinkles, her eyes staring, fixed on 
the wall, seemingly quite unconscious 
of him; and through her open mouth 
she made a queer indrawn sound, 
“ Aw-w-aw-aw-aw-w-w-w —” 

As he watched, she pulled the top 
part of her body upright, leaning 
backward over the knife — farther, 
farther back — her lips drawn away 
from the gums; she coughed, and 
went all limp, rolling over with her 
face toward him on the carpet. Her 
eyebrows rose once or twice asif in surprise. Then 
her face became sleepy and peaceful as a child’s. 
She uttered a little, gentle sigh, and was still. 

It was a full minute before he dared to move. 
His hands were shaking uncontrollably in 
reaction from the effort. Holding them out in 
front of him, he steadied them somewhat by 
an effort of his will. Then, going as near to the 
window as he dared, he scanned the front of his 
bathgown. Not a speck of blood on it! One 
long streak on his right forearm — that was all. 
Get rid of that first. 

He went swiftly into the bathroom, and in a 
few seconds that splash of evidence was gone. 
Now then, he must get a move on. Hesitating 
with his hand on the door, he had the idea that 
when he went in he might find her sitting in 
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front of the fire, as before. That would be dis- 
concerting. A mistress with nine lives, eh? It 
was almost a relief to find her lying as he had 
left her. A dark stain was slowly spreading 
over the carpet. 

He crossed to the sofa, opened the pocket- 
book, and took out three little slips of thin 
paper. If they were going to get him, if he had 
to swing for it, he’d give the public something 
to talk about. This was to be no commonplace 
murder. Each of the little slips had typed on it 
a bizarre and meaningless sentence. “So Time 

goes by, whitening old city church- 
es,” read one. That would get them 
guessing. Another was a text from 
the Epistle to the Romans, about 
Sodom and Gomorrah. They might 
think he was mad, but they would 
notice them all right. Headlines. . . . 
He might even get off as a mad- 
man. 

The slips were typed — not on 
his own typewriter — not by any 
means. He had tapped them out 
under pretense of trying a machine 
for sale in a stationer’s in the town, 
while the assistant was getting him a 
particular size of envelope he knew 
was kept upstairs. The paper might 
be identified, though he had kept 
the type clear of the watermark; 
but what if it were? Hundreds of 
people used it. 

Rolling up the slips, he bent over 
the body, inserted one in each nostril, 
and the third in the mouth, between 

the teeth and underlip. That was all. Now to 
get away. 


"EN MINUTES later he was hurrying to 
the terminus of the bus which had brought him 
out. By good luck, he had hardly any wait at 
all. The winter dusk was already beginning to 
fall; it was a foggy, dull day. 

Seated in the bus, he reviewed his plans. 
He had a ticket, which the clerk at the office 
would swear to giving him, and the number of 
which was checked up in the ledger. This 
ticket he was now going to use. The 3:57 would 
get him up to town too late to join Muriel at 
the Chadwickes’, but in plenty of time to meet 
her on the 6:05 and explain that his business 
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had kept him. That business was a weak spot, 
of course, but he would put in one or two 
quick calls which would show he had at any 
rate been in town that afternoon. Muriel would 
be ready to say he had come up by the 1:52, 
and his ticket would be found among the day’s 
collection at Paddington. (He only hoped they 
didn’t check them after each train!) 

At this end no one knew where Vera had 
gone. She lived only a few hundred yards 
away, and she had come straight to the flat, so 
that her maids would be witness that she had 
not left home till three. Actually, she was dead 
within ten minutes of entering the flat, and he 
was away in less than ten minutes after that. 
Flimsy though his alibi might be, this point at 
least was in his favor. When on earth, his 
counsel would ask, could he have found time 
to commit the murder? The 3:57 got to town 
by a quarter to five. From then on he would 
contrive to be seen by several people. The 
prosecution would not have matters all their 
own way, even if they did run him in. Unless 
someone had seen him coming in or going out 
of the flat, that is to say; and he was pretty 
sure nobody had. 

“Have you ever seen this in your husband’s 
possession, madam?” (Holding up the knife.) 

“Never,” Muriel would reply, with perfect 
truth; for he had bought it in an old curiosity 
shop in Devonport a long time ago, and it had 
been stowed away somewhere among his things 
ever since. 

Or perhaps they didn’t examine a wife when 
her husband was on trial? He couldn’t re- 
member. 

When they reached the station, he wrapped a 
scarf round his mouth and scuffled through the 
barrier with his head down, enduring as best 
he might the agonizing minutes before the 
train arrived. It was not long, but it might 
have been a whole year of his life. At last the 
train came. Getting into a carriage crowded 
with country ‘folk, he at once disappeared be- 
hind a newspaper, and, by a queer trick of the 
mind which was a complete surprise to him, 
managed to forget what had happened for 
whole minutes together. He wasn’t well, that’s 
what was at the back of it all. He wasn’t well; 
the strain had been taking it out of him fright- 
fully. 

The moment the train reached Paddington, 
he jumped into a taxi and made for an address 
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in Notting Hill, to a friend of his who had a 
small, one-man office, and who could therefore 
be relied upon to be in. Dismissing the taxi at 
the corner of the street, Maurice went quickly 
along and mounted the rickety stair. “Come in 
and wait — back in five minutes,” said a con- 
fiding message on a card pinned to the door. 
Excellent. He went in and picked up a paper. 
It took him two or three minutes to realize 
that it was the same paper he had been reading 
in the train. 

A reckless plunging on the stair suddenly 
announced the owner’s return, and a second 
later he entered, apologetic and breathless. 
“Oh, it’s you! I say, I’m awfully sorry. I was 
kept much longer than I expected. You haven’t 
been waiting long, I hope?” 

Maurice glanced at the clock. “Not long. 
Only about twenty minutes.” 

“I say, I am sorry. I’d no idea they’d —” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I’ve nothing particular 
to do. Fact is,” he forced a smile, “I was just 
wondering if I’d drawn another blank.” 

“Another?” 

“Yes. I went all the way out to see Baines, 
and he wasn’t in.” That was good. It had only 
just come into his head. Baines was out that 


afternoon; he happened to know, indirectly. 

He was covering up his tracks in grand style. 
“Oh well,” his host stretched out a cigarette 

case, “I’m glad you found me, anyway.” 


_T HARDLY seemed worth while making 
other calls, after that, but he looked in at two 
places on his way back to the station. Then 
there seemed to be a queer gap in his memory, 
for the next thing he knew, he found himself 
walking up the platform carrying some of 
Muriel’s parcels, with no clear idea of how he 
got there. 

“Here,” she said, halting beside a door, 
“this will do.” 

Going back. Home. Up from the station, 
up the stairs, in the door... . 

He turned his mind away, rubbed a clear 
patch on the window, and tried to look out. 
The lights of a factory whirled derisively by. 
He shuddered and steeled himself to endure the 
long, barren, eternal journey. Why did people 
nod their heads in a train, the fools? His head 
was nodding too, he supposed. How idiotic 
they must all look — nodding in fatuous, 
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rhythmic assent to some unheard proposition; 
replying in the only way they could devise to 
the unanswerable question— why did they 
exist at all? The whole thing was symbolic 
of humanity answering the major riddles — 
obstinate, endless assertion instead of reason. 

And other questions. Was she dead? Nod — 
nod — nod. Did they know who had killed 
her? Nod — nod. Would he be caught? Nod — 
nod — nod. Would he hang? 

The train rushed over the joints of a junc- 
tion and swung away on a new path in the 
darkness. 

And every nod, every clitter-clock, clitter- 
clock of the wheels, was carrying him so much 
nearer to — to what had happened. He turned 
his mind away resolutely and tried to read the 
back of the man’s paper opposite. Muriel was 
in her corner, her eyes closed, one hand deli- 
cately against her cheek. She met all the disa- 
greeable things of life like that, gracefully, 
fastidiously. Her composure was very precious 
to her. Well, she’d need it soon. 

He fell to reviewing all the steps he had 
taken to build up an alibi. Flimsy enough, they 
looked — full of great black gaps through 
which the huge arm of the law could suddenly 
shoot and grab him. A light shiver ran down 
his spine. But, so far, he was not so much 
frightened of the consequences as curious — 
academically, disinterestedly curious — to see 
how it would all work out. Would the local 
police tackle it, or would they call in the Yard 
at once? Recalling himself with a jolt, he fixed 
his eyes upon the joggling paper opposite him, 
and with great concentration read something 
very silly about an actress who was being sued 
for breach of contract. 

At last, after ages so long that his whole life 
and several previous existences seemed to have 
been spent in the same hideous compartment, 
the train slowed down, and they stepped out 
into the chill air of the platform. They took a 
taxi, because of Muriel’s parcels. In precisely 
the same way as one turns one’s mind away 
while the dentist fixes a drill in his machine, 
Maurice turned his mind to any externals it 
could seize upon during the journey up. 

“Two and six, is it?” he was repeating 
presently. “Two and six, eh?” And he took the 
money out of his pocket and counted it over 
twice, with great deliberation, before the action 
would register in his consciousness at all. “Oh, 
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ah, yes — two and six.” The man was looking 
at him. “Well. Here you are. Good night.” 

He was walking up the stairs, his arms full of 
parcels. His heart seemed to be beating dis- 
tinctly, sharply, rather than fast; and at once 
he saw a picture of it, as a sort of cylinder with 
two convex ends, swinging imperatively against 
the surrounding tissues. 

“All right. I have a key.” 

Muriel’s manner seemed a bit constrained. 
She had looked at him strangely, he thought. 
Pooh! All fancy. It shows how one’s con- 
science can run away with you. Oh my God, 
here they were, in the dark little hall, only a 
few yards, only a door away from it! He almost 
ran down the passage to the bedroom, stum- 
bling in at the door and shedding his parcels on 
the bed in a heap. He kept his back turned on 
Muriel, for the lower part of his face seemed to 
have become all loose and uncontrolled. Muriel 
put down her bag, took off her hat, leaned for- 
ward to scrutinize her face in the dressing 
table mirror; then went out of the room, with- 
out speaking. 

Sick and shaking, he caught hold of the bed- 
post and held on. She went along the passage. 
She was outside the living room door. No — 
she had gone into the bathroom. He brushed 
his forehead and tried vainly to moisten his 
lips. This was awful, awful, awful, his mind 
kept saying. It — ah. She had come out again. 
He heard her turn the handle of the living room 
door, switch on the light. . . . Shutting his 
eyes, he nerved himself for her scream. 

It did not come. He could hear her moving 
about in the room. He — she — oh God, this 
was past all bearing, worse than any outcry. 
Something told him that his eyes were staring 
in his head; he ducked, not daring to look in the 
glass, and ran out into the passage, falling, 
lurching, swaying, with hands outstretched 
against the cold walls; tottered to the open 
door of light; grasped the doorpost, the 
knuckles sticking out white from the back of 
his hand, and, with a rending, terrible effort, 
pulled himself into the room and looked on the 
floor in front of the fireplace. 

There was no body. Nothing at all. 

“Ah — ha— ha-ha!” A little shrill whim- 
pering laugh sounded in the room, and he 
realized that it had come from his own throat. 
Frantically he raised his eyes. Muriel was star- 
ing at him in amazement and distaste. 
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“Whatever is the matter with you, Mau- 
rice!’”’ she exclaimed. 

“The matter?” 

“Yes.” She came a step nearer. “You’ve 
been behaving in the queerest way, all the 
afternoon.” She gave a half laugh, looking 
closely into his eyes. “You haven’t been drink- 
ing, have you?” 

“Queer? I— why, what’s been the matter 
with me?” He got the words out, but all the 
time his mind was trying to cope with the 
staggering thing she had just said. All the 
afternoon. Queer all the afternoon. That’s 
what she had said. 

Muriel laughed again. It was her way of 
turning aside her irritation. “J don’t know 
what’s the matter with you,” she answered. 
“All I know is that you’ve been behaving very 
queerly all the afternoon. They were all won- 
dering what was the matter with you. I could 
see they were.” 

His mouth fell open. “They — who were?” 

“Why, at the Chadwickes’, of course. You 
wouldn’t say a word to a soul, except once, 
when you were quite unnecessarily rude to old 
General McKie.” 

“At the Chadwickes’!” he shouted. “You 
don’t know what you’re saying! At the Chad- 
wickes’?” 

“Why, Maurice, whatever is the matter with 
you! Of course you were at — oh, my darling! 
Maurice! My darling boy!” 

For he had begun to laugh — soundlessly at 
first, a horrible, silent shaking; and then he was 
screaming, sobbing, laughing, calling out. . . . 
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i = soon afterward he did not know, 
he found himself on his knees, holding on tight 
to her, his head in her lap; and she was stroking 
his hair, soothing him, comforting him as if he 
were a tiny child. “There, there, my darling, 
Maurice my darling, it will be all right. There’s 
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nothing to be frightened of. Nothing. Nothing. 
There, darling, there.” 

And presently he was calmer; quite quiet. 
He knelt, his arms around her, looking over 
toward the bookcase with wide eyes, realizing 
the truth. The breakdown — what he had 
been afraid of — it had come. This was it; all 
this. Everything. He had spent the afternoon 
unconsciously, an automaton, while his con- 
sciousness had been busy ... here. The 
whole story — the precautions, the details, the 
vivid enactment — he could see it all now, the 
fantastic, pettifogging logic of the disordered 
mind. And the imagination — what he had 
done to Vera. Good God, if that was delusion, 
what was there to hold on to in life? 

Steady — that was the way to go off again. 
He held on tight to Muriel for a minute; then, 
calmer, he took another look at the floor, 
grimacing oddly. 

“Do you know,” he blurted, “I. thought 
I’d —” And then he broke off short. He’d have 
enough troubles without that. Least said, eh? 

With gradually narrowing eyes, he listened 
to all the soothing things Muriel was saying 
over the top of his head. She’d been noticing 
how tired he was getting, how overdone. He 
needed a change. A nice rest, and a change. 
They’d go off together, down to the sea — 

“That knife,” he exclaimed suddenly, look- 
ing up at her. “I haven’t had that for years. I 
remember now. I gave it away, years ago.” 

“Yes, darling. Of course you did. Don’t 
worry about it any more,” and she was on 
again, how all he needed was a rest. Then he 
realized he needn’t trouble to guard his tongue. 
Anything he said she would attribute to his 
breakdown. Poor little Muriel! She was fright- 
ened, badly frightened, and putting a splen- 
didly brave face on it. 

He got up and sat beside her on the sofa, 
putting his arms around her, telling her not to 
be frightened. 





Humanism and Religion 


I+ woutp seem that the belated Fundamentalist- 
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Modernist controversy is passing. Both sides must recog- 
nize a serious menace to vital Christian faith on the 
horizon in the Humanist movement which makes 
“God” simply a name for the ethical ideal evolved by 
mankind and attempts to draw its moral standards from 
a study of human behavior. 


— Dr. Henry SLoane Corrin * 


by NORMAN FOERSTER 


1 
HE SPIRIT of revolt and skepticism 


having reached the saturation point, more and 
more people are beginning to look for principles 
of order and construction, and humanism, be- 
cause it offers such principles, is receiving more 
and more attention. Humanism is entering 
upon a new phase, not merely because of this 
increased attention, but also because this in- 
creased attention has for the first time necessi- 
tated a candid inspection of the fundamental 
issues it raises. Hostile critics can no longer 
hope to oppose it successfully by expressing 
thoughtless prejudices. It is no longer enough, 
for instance, to complain that humanism is 
mainly “academic” in origin, as if that proved 
its total depravity; nor is it any longer enough 
to condemn it as “Puritan” (whatever that 
may mean) or as Roman Catholic. Friendly 
critics, moreover, are now asking questions 
that are helpful because they are really search- 
ing. Humanism can only be grateful for the 
spirit in which Mr. T. S. Eliot, for example, 
concludes his earnest essay on “The Humanism 
of Irving Babbitt”: 

I believe that it is better to recognize the weak- 
nesses of humanism at once, and allow for them, so 
that the structure may not crash beneath an exces- 
sive weight; and so that we may arrive at an enduring 


recognition of its value for us, and of our obligation to 
its author. 


Certainly all humanists who share the mod- 
ern critical spirit must honestly desire to recog- 
nize the weaknesses of their position. They can 
only be grateful, again, for the serious dis- 
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cussion of fundamentals in a recent essay by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton (The Criterion, London, 
April, 1929, and Te Bookman, May, 1929). 
Writing on the question “Is Humanism a 
Religion?” Mr. Chesterton affirms: 


We need a rally of the really buman things; will 
which is morals, memory which is tradition, culture 
which is the mental thrift of our fathers. Neverthe- 
less, my first duty is to answer the question put to 
me; and I must answer it in the negative. 


Though in the main friendly toward humanism, 
Mr. Chesterton answers the question as a 
Roman Catholic, and his answer acquires 
weight from the fact that the same desire for 
principles of order and construction which is 
interesting people in humanism is interesting 
them in religion. If life on the natural plane, as 
now abundantly appears, spells chaos, we must 
seek order and construction on the human 
plane, or on the plane above the human, or on 
both of these. Accordingly, no problem is more 
pertinent to-day than the relation of humanism 
and religion; and to that problem I wish 
briefly to address myself, speaking as a critical 
humanist. 

When I say “religion,” I am not mainly 
concerned with the great organized religions; I 
know too little about the professed and actual 
creeds of the various forms of Protestantism, or 
of that Anglo-Catholicism to which Mr. Eliot 
adheres, or of the Roman Church to which Mr. 


*From a commencement address delivered at the Union The- 
ological Seminary, May 28, 1929. 
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Chesterton is a convert. To all of these, save 
certain futile forms of Protestantism, my atti- 
tude is one of respect and admiration, in so far 
as | understand what is essential in them. If, 
as a critical humanist — a “pure” or “mere” 
humanist — I cannot avail myself of all that 
any of them offers, I can at least perceive that 
humanism and religion are in principle and in 
effect allied in opposition to what I have 
termed “naturism,” the unsatisfactory pro- 
gram of the Occident since the seventeenth 
century. Yet, while I conceive that their joint 
hostility to the pretensions of naturism is the 
matter of primary importance, it seems to me 
that they cannot afford to neglect their relation 
to each other. 


Is HUMANISM A RELIGION? 


4 N DISCUSSING this relation, writers like 
Mr. Eliot, Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. Read 
appear to have raised four questions. 
1. Is humanism a religion (or an alternative 
to religion, or auxiliary to religion)? 
2. Is humanism a derivation from the Chris- 
tian tradition? 
3. How many people can humanism satisfy? 
4. For howlong atime can humanism satisfy? 
To the first question — “Is humanism a re- 
ligion?” — the answer is in the negative. Of 
the three levels of life — the natural, the hu- 
man, and the superhuman — it is predomi- 
nantly concerned with the second. If “the 
religious view” is construed in Mr. Eliot’s way 
as requiring acceptance of “dogma or revela- 
tion,” humanism certainly does not take that 
view. If the religious view is more freely con- 
strued as indicating a predominant concern 
with the level above the human, again hu- 
manism certainly does not take that view. 
Humanism is not a religion but a working 
philosophy, having for its object as a philoso- 
phy the clarification of human values, and for 
its object as a mode of working the realization 
of human values.* Operating in the critical 
° Humanism is not a systematic philosophy. In answering its 
great question — “In what does human perfection consist?” — 
humanism pursues not the method of philosophy in the rigid 
sense, but rather the flexible method of culture as Arnold con- 
ceived it — “culture seeking the determination of this question 
through ail the voices of human experience which have been 
d upon it, of art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as well 
as of religion,” Only humanism wishes to avoid the ambiguities 
and vaguenesses of Arnold’s thought, whenever experience has 


Proved them to be dangerous. The twentieth century humanist 


must acknowledge his debt to Arnold by defining more clearly 
the ideas of Arnold, 


rather than the dogmatic spirit, it conceives 
that the old religious solutions are inadequate, 
and at the same time it fears the delusions into 
which men so easily plunge when seeking to 
pass, without a via media, from the natural to 
the superhuman level. It agrees with one of 
Trollope’s characters, who says: “Till we can 
become divine we must be content to be hu- 
man, lest in our hurry for a change we sink to 
something lower.” It believes that there is 
need, as well as room, for a working philosophy 
mediating between dogma and skepticism and 
devoid of revelation and ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. 

Humanism is not a religion. It is possible, 
indeed, to conceive of a humanism without re- 
ligion — an alternative to religion. Certainly 
humanism is capable of attracting the worldly 
as opposed to the otherworldly, because it 
offers, as naturism does not, order and happi- 
ness, if not the best order and happiness. It 
appeals to those who can find in themselves no 
vocation for spiritual humility, but who do find 
in themselves a steadying devotion to humane 
proportion. As an alternative to the ideal of the 
religious man, humanism in this incomplete 
sense offers the ideal of the civilized man. This 
is something; it is at least far better than the 
barbarism that prevails in most ages, including 
the present. 


HUMANISM INCLUDES RELIGION 


4 N ITS COMPLETE form, however, hu- 
manism is far from disregarding religion; 
indeed, it may properly be regarded as includ- 
ing religion, since it enters, under the control of 
the critical spirit, into the third and highest 
level of human experience — experience so 
different from the ordinary texture of life that 
we also speak of it as superhuman. Though the 
predomina’ t concern of humanism is with the 
human level, its critical spirit apprises it of a 
level above the human, a reality higher than 
human reason can comprehend, most nearly 
glimpsed by the ethical imagination. It does 
not find the second syllable of the word enthu- 
siasm meaningless. In its insistence on con- 
version (by right habit), on the exertion of the 
ethical will (to which, not to reason, it finally 
assigns supremacy), on the high function of 
imagination, on the need of meditation, on the 
need, above all, of humility, and in its offering 
of substantial happiness (at its best, an exalted 
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peace) as the fruit of right living, humanism 
would seem to include all that is essential in 
religion. It attracts persons who are content to 
be human, but not to be worldlings. 

Again, humanism may be regarded as aux- 
iliary to religion. It attracts not only those 
seeking order as critical individualists, but also 
those who feel the need of order as members of 
a visible church. Protestants and Catholics 
alike find something in it which they either do 


not find in the church or which supports what 
they do find in the church. If it seems to win 
adherents from the churches, it also seems 
capable, on the other hand, of leading its ad- 
herents into the churches. Since humanism 
gladly concedes that religion is higher than a 
humanism devoid of religion, its more spiritu- 
ally-minded adherents are not always satisfied 
with the inevitable vagueness of religion as 
humanism conceives it, but wish to press on to 
the supreme level of life with the aid of one of 
the forms of revealed religion, till in time, per- 
haps, they are side by side with persons who 
were first attracted to the church and to 
humanism afterward. 


ITs GREEK ORIGINS 


SS, mucH for the first question. The 
second question is: “Is humanism a derivation 
from the Christian religion?” —or, as Mr. 
Chesterton would have it, “from the Catholic 
tradition?” Historically, I think it will be 
granted that humanism has owed far less to 
Protestantism than to Catholicism. Humanism 
and Catholicism are old allies; in a general way, 
for instance, they may be said to have pro- 
duced the illustrious seventeenth century in 
France. In so far as humanism has been nour- 
ished by Catholic doctrine, it is Catholic. But 
the foundation of humanism, “for us,” as Mr. 
Eliot would say, is classical, is Greek, is pre- 
Christian. In so far as Catholicism has been 
nourished by Greek and later humanism, it is 
itself humanistic. To-day, at all events, hu- 
manism is not content to draw only upon 
Catholicism, but rather seeks a historical justi- 
fication in various traditions antedating the 
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foundation of the church — Greek, Hebraic, 
Buddhist, Confucian. It is by no means con- 
tent to know the first two of these through 
Catholic doctrine, and, adding the last two, it 
may perhaps be conceived as laying claim to 
universality. The special concern of Irving 
Babbitt is not with the Catholic tradition but 
rather with Confucianism and Buddhism 
(“there is probably no one in England or 
America who understands early Buddhism 


better than he,” says Mr. Eliot) and still more 
with the Greek tradition, which is scientific in 
the full sense. Certainly the critical spirit, 
which dominates the thought of Mr. Babbitt, 
and which causes him to assert that the doc- 
trines of -humanism rest fundamentally upon 
present experience rather than upon tradition, 
flourished incomparably in _ pre-Christian 
Greece — the leading source of humanism 
whether considered as a movement in the past 
or as a movement to-day seeking redefinition. 

Of the essence of humanism one may venture 
to say, as Paul Elmer More (whose inner his- 
tory, by the way, has revolved round Plato) 
has said of the law of taste, that it is “less 
changeable than religious creeds, far less 
changeable than scientific theories. The ad- 
vent of Christianity has left it untouched, and 
the waning of faith does not trouble it.” 
Though Christianity has by no means left 
humanism untouched, I cannot see that it has 
altered it fundamentally, however valuable the 
deeper insight it gave into the problem of evil 
and the need of humility — an insight, besides, 
that may be had through Oriental testimony, 
as Mr. Babbitt has shown. I have not the 
slightest desire to belittle the contribution of 
the Christian or the Catholic tradition. The 
point is simply that present humanists need not 
accept Mr. Chesterton’s dictum that human- 
ism is “the pools” while Roman Catholicism is 
“the fountain.” 

If I must name ¢he fountain, I am bound to 
name Greek humanism: Plato, Aristotle, Phi- 
dias, Pindar, Sophocles — a fountain of per- 
petual youth. To the pure humanist, the 
central humanist tradition must count for more 
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than the central spiritual tradition. While he 
cannot contemplate St. Francis or the author of 
The Imitation without an ardor of response that 
superficial moderns would term benighted, he 
responds even more eagerly to the broadly 
human type represented, say, by Sophocles, 
not as a romantic like Sir Gilbert Murray pic- 
tures him, but rather as he appears, for 
example, in an article by Lane Cooper: 


As a typical Greek, Sophocles is religious; not, like 
the Athenians in their later decadence, ‘too religious,’ 
as St. Paul described them. He is also many sided, 
with a number of diverse faculties ready for the ac- 
complishment of both his immediate and his final 
aim. But the unity and compactness of structure in 
his Eedipus Rex or his Antigone reflect the inner unity 
of spirit in their author. Sophocles knows when to 
amplify and when to inhibit; he is equally sensitive to 
broad perspective and to the value of each detail. 
His vision is steady and comprehensive, as a com- 
parison of the eighth Psalm, in the Bible, with his 
chorus on man, in the Antigone, will disclose. He has 
formed a just estimate of the relation between ex- 
ternal nature, mankind, and the divine. 

It is a matter of choice, no doubt; but the 
choice of the humanist is that vision of a pro- 
portioned totality, that selective comprehen- 
siveness, that just relation of the planes or 
levels of life which was more nearly attained in 
the Greece of Pericles than in any subsequent 
time or place. 


NOT TO BE MEASURED BY NUMBERS 


‘WO QUESTIONS remain: “How many 
people can humanism satisfy?” and “For how 
long a time can it satisfy?” It may as well be 
stated frankly that humanism is not centrally 
concerned with these questions. If it attracts 
persons of intellectual distinction, as Mr. 
Chesterton says it does, the reason is not that 
it promises to reconstitute humanity. If Mr. 
Babbitt “knows too much,” as Mr. Eliot seems 
to regret, if “he knows too many religions and 
philosophies, has assimilated their spirit too 
thoroughly” and cannot “give himself to any,” 
the reason is not that Mr. Babbitt wishes to 
satisfy all of the people all of the time. If this 
were his purpose, he might be expected to act 
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upon the suggestion of a sentence which Mr. 
Eliot quotes from him: “Under certain condi- 
tions that are already partly in sight, the 
Catholic Church may perhaps be the only in- 
stitution left in the Occident that can be 
counted upon to uphold civilized standards.” 
That is, he might be expected to throw in his 
lot with this majestic institution. This, as a 
critical humanist, a modern seeking a sound 
individualism, he cannot do. 

And yet, though “numbers” are not the 
central concern, the humanist may be per- 
mitted to entertain the hope of Matthew 
Arnold that the saving remnant, in our large 
modern states, while small relatively, may bulk 
large enough “to become an actual power.” 
The Baconians and the Rousseauists who have 
absorbed the majority were once a small 
minority. Through the instinct of imitation, 
through the need and desire of men for leader- 
ship, through the many facilities for the forma- 
tion of public opinion, anything, good or bad, 
saving or disrupting, has a chance to prevail. 
Once the remnant has reached a certain size, 
it will tend more and more to set the tone of 
thought, of art, of education, of life. Human- 
ists may hope for this if they can; they have the 
same right as anybody else to be optimistic or 
pessimistic. Only they grievously err, I think, 
when, like Matthew Arnold, they permit the 
passion to “prevail” to bulk larger than their 
passion for perfection. In the present age at 
least, they are all too likely, like Stuart Sher- 
man, to drift into humanitarianism. 

No, humanists will not be unduly impressed 
with the fact that Mr. Chesterton, as he re- 
minds us, shares his faith and his mysteries 
with three hundred million people. If he 
shared them with an equal number of Bud- 
dhists or Christian Scientists, that again would 
not centrally commend his point of view. So 
that when he tells us, “I really want to know 
whether it is anticipated that there will be three 
hundred million humanists,” our first answer is 
that humanists have more important questions 





to study; and the second answer is that they 
deem it unwise to forecast the future. Some- 
body has said (I think it was Mr. Chesterton 
himself) that prophesying is an easy game, 
having no rules. But correct prophesying 
about the religion of “all the other generations 

. . even unto the end of the world,” Mr. 
Chesterton must assuredly leave to the Divine. 

Mr. Chesterton speaks more pertinently 
when he inquires what cement humanism has 
for an enduring ethic and culture, what it pos- 
sesses analogous to the aqueduct of Rome 
whose arches bestride lands and ages. As the 
past has proved, humanism allies itself natu- 
rally with dogmatic religion, so that if dogmatic 
religion has a future, humanism has most 
probably also. But if dogmatic religion should 
continue to lapse, or wholly fail to exert a 
vital control over men’s minds, this external 
cement will be wanting and humanism will 
have to rely entirely upon the kind of cohesion 
revealed by the critical spirit. The final effort 
has been going on for centuries now, bunglingly, 
because it began by throwing overboard 
humanism and religion, along with their wrap- 
pages of authority. The next stage, as human- 


ists conceive, ought to be the restoration and 
impressive clarification of all that is sound in 
the old traditions, all that conforms to present 
experience when this experience is studied far 
more searchingly than in the half-baked phi- 
losophies and psychologies of our professedly 
scientific time. 

Instead of beginning at the outside, with 
nature, humanism conceives that we must now 
begin with the inside, with the central facts of 
experience, to the end that, having examined 
man as an animal, we may now come to know 
man as man. To announce with Mr. Eliot, at 
this juncture, that one lays “no claim to being 
modern,” is somewhat premature. So long as 
the modern or critical spirit continues to 
dominate men’s thinking, so long will a critical 
humanism be justified in seeking to reveal what 
is really central and normal and permanent in 
human existence, what principles of conduct 
are necessary to effect a community rather 
than a social chaos, what kinds of knowledge 
and types of beauty are most congruent with 
human nature, what elements enter into a 
richly diversified, a finely shaped, and an ex- 
alted life. 


On Having a Baby 


Drawings by Julian de Miskey 


by THOMAS CRAVEN 


ot 

A BABY, I said, in a cool, scientific man- 
ner, “is a biological fact. It may get itself born 
without giving due notice, but its organic 
development, as everyone knows, is perceptible 
for months. We shall have everything carefully 
organized and systematically arranged. There 
will be no wild scenes, no idiotic demonstra- 
tions, and when it arrives . . .” 

“I wish you wouldn’t refer to my baby as 

it,” interrupted my wife. 
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I made no answer. A thoughtful in-law, a 
sedate Victorian woman who had produced 
eight lovely English daughters in as many 
years, had taken me aside, after we had an- 
nounced that the guest room was soon to be 
converted into a nursery, and informed me of 
my responsibilities as a prospective father. In 
the interest of family harmony I had listened 
patiently, though inattentively, to her pious 
chatter. One of her admonitions, however, had 
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remained with me and had filled me with 
apprehensions. 

“Remember,” she whispered mysteriously, 
“these months of waiting and planning for the 
wee stranger are anxious times indeed for the 
little mother, and you must not be surprised or 
discomposed to learn that she may be subject 
to whimseys. For the sake of that little unborn 
babe of yours, you must humor her.” 

I had nothing to fear from a wife who merely 
argued — argument was my specialty — and I 
was confident that I could handle one who was 
rebellious or negligent of the domestic arts; but 
a wife with the “whimseys”! Good Lord, here 
was a grave problem indeed! For consolation I 
reflected on authors and artists who had also 
been fathers and who had not allowed the 
advent of just another mortal to interfere with 
their immortal works. At the moment I was 
writing an article on Goya, and though I was 
familiar with the Spaniard’s incredible fertility 
as an artist, I had only recently discovered that 
he was the father of twenty legitimate children. 
For some reason or other, the fact pleased me 
immoderately. In looking over Goya’s cor- 
respondence, I ran across the following letter 
written to an obscure friend whom, in the days 
of his greatest fame as chief painter to the 
king, he neither slighted nor forgot. 

My wife is ailing and peevish as she approaches her 
eighteenth confinement. She accuses me of carrying 
on an antrigue with a duchess, the most foul-featured 
woman in the entire court — and I have painted her 
as she is. Fourteen of the children are down with the 
cough and are whooping their heads off. Even the 


cook has a fever, and the house is a bedlam. To-day 
I finished two full-length portraits. . . . 


There was Tolstoy, whose work flowed on in 
an undiminishing stream while his wife pre- 
sented him with one child after another — 
thirteen in all. “How much richer and more 
human,” I said to myself, “are the writings of 
Tolstoy, the father, than those of spinsters like 
Henry James and George Moore!” - 

And there was the noblest example of all, 
Joseph Conrad, who, on the night when his 
first son was born, sat up until dawn, not pac- 
ing the floor or circling round and round the 
house as fathers are supposed to do, but writing 
— writing with powers of concentration un- 
heard of since Balzac, in order to finish the 
manuscript of Youth. Youth I knew almost by 
heart; it was my favorite among literary 
masterpieces, but now the story came back to 
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me with a potency that was truly monumental. 
As a specimen of fortitude, as an artistic 
achievement performed under the most exact- 
ing circumstance, the tale was literally the 
product of the obstetrical necessity of raising 
money to pay the doctor and the nurse. It was 
without a parallel. I drank deeply of this 
consolation. 

I hadn’t the remotest idea what a “whimsey” 
might be. I detested the word. It suggested 
bedtime stories and the imitators of Sir James 
Barrie. 

But from the veiled remarks of the idle 
women who intruded themselves periodically 
to scatter advice and to repeat the ancient 
superstitions surrounding childbirth, I deduced 
that a wife, “at this time,” as the obliging 
ladies delicately phrased it, was liable to un- 
seemly aberrations and sobbing, irrational 
storms, however serene and well-balanced her 
behavior in normal conditions. It was inevit- 
able. I had best resign myself to the fact. I 
must needs be cautious, indulgent, tolerant of 
absurd caprices, and charitable of feminine in- 
consistencies; but at the same time, I must 
protect my own rights. 

Accordingly, and with infinite tact, I dis- 
cussed the situation with my wife. Certainly, 
she assented, all this fuss and nonsense over 
bringing a baby into the world — a perfectly 
natural proceeding, a biological fact, she added 
flatteringly — was totally irrelevant and un- 
necessary. People didn’t use their heads, that 
was all. They didn’t plan; they were ignorant 
of the advances of modern science, and instead 
of preparing themselves for an emergency, they 
drifted along, occupied with impracticable 
fancies and romantic speculations on the future 
generation. Needless to say, I was profoundly 
relieved. Again she had given proof of her 
sterling wisdom. Preparedness was the watch- 
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word. Immediately, in her quiet, orderly fash- 
ion, she formulated a daily routine, and during 
the months preceding “the great event,” as it 
was proudly termed in family circles, we sub- 
ordinated the subject to more pressing eco- 
nomic affairs. I spent my days profitably at my 
desk, while she employed her time in gaining a 
detailed knowledge of the business of mother- 
hood. Whimseys indeed! 

It is commonly believed that a baby is a 
messenger of peace and good will, an infallible 
means of promoting’ family unity and dissolv- 
ing old feuds and differences. Novels and plays 
have lent popular support to the idea, and I 
confess that in my innocence I had taken it for 
granted. But I was disillusioned in short order. 
No sooner was the coming of the child an ascer- 
tainable fact than I discov- 
ered that our respective 
families, our friends, rela- 
tives, and acquaintances, 
had arrayed themselves in 
two belligerent camps: those 
who had been told, and 
those who had heard the 
news at second hand. The 
latter camp had two sub- 
divisions: those who were 
“just hurt,’’ and those 
who were merely offended. 
To me it was inconceiv- 
able that adults could 
be guilty of such prepos- 
terous conduct. My wife was at great pains 
to explain to all concerned that a baby is, at 
least to a certain extent, a private circum- 
stance, and that its initial manifestations 
cannot and need not be communicated simul- 
taneously to curious outsiders. Finally, to my 
secret joy, she declared herself boldly. She re- 
fused peremptorily to make peace with two 
disgruntled old aunts whose offended sensibili- 
ties had responded in a garrulous attack upon 
our good manners. The two disgruntled old 
eyesores have passed out of our lives forever. 

It was understood that my aloofness, my 
calm esthetic detachment, was by no means to 
be construed as indifference or lack of interest 
in “the great event.” Common sense dictated 
that a father’s duties began with the ap- 
pearance of the child and not before. With a 
clear conscience I went on working — that is, 
for a while. Then parcels began to arrive, 
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fantastic boxes containing all sorts of indeciph- 
erable garments— blue and white dresses, 
miniature woolens, “Gertrudes,” and colored 
diapers exquisitely embroidered. I noticed that 
skirts for babies had also shortened consid- 
erably, and I noticed further, to my aston- 
ishment, that the gift cards were uniformly 
inscribed to a hypothetical young lady called 
Mary Ann and to an alternative described as 
Thomas, Jr. They were naming the baby with- 
out my knowledge or consent! 

“There’s only one name for a boy,” I re- 
marked casually, “and that’s John.” 

“It’s hideous!” 

“A good solid name,” I went on, “an appel- 
lative with dignity and tradition — John 
Milton, John Keats, John . . .” 

“Yes, and John Smith 
and John Doe. He'd be 
called Jack. Terrible! Why 
not your name?” she sug- 
gested sweetly. 

“No Juniors in this 
family,” I declared auto- 
cratically. 

And then her eyes flashed 
with a most reprehensible 
suggestion. “I’d love to 
name a boy after my 
father.” 

“After your father!” I 
shouted. “ Algernon! No you 
don’t.” I saw a long line of 
British high-hats squinting at me through 
monocles. “A criminal act! You couldn’t send 
an Algernon to an American school. You’d ruin 
the boy for life.” 

“My father did a good deal with his life,” 
she retorted quickly. 

“That was in England.” 

“Well, suppose the child is a girl?” she in- 
quired meekly. 

“Oh, any plain Anglo-Saxon name will do.” 

“T thought Mary .. .” 

“All right.” 

“Ann?” she added tentatively. 

“Satisfactory.” 

“Mary Ann!” she cried victoriously. 

“One’s enough. Take your choice.” With 
that parting shot I left the room, finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get anything done. 

A week or two later I found on my desk a 
neat pile of pamphlets relating to hospitals and 
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trained nurses. Having 

definite opinions on such 

matters, I went at once 

into the nursery. Without 

controversy, we followed 

our doctor’s advice and 

ruled against the hospital. 

The baby was to be born 

at home. The Victorian 

in-law was delighted. For 

once she would enjoy a 

childbirth, a “lying-in,” 

to borrow her own words, 

that was not her own. 

She would postpone her 

annual trip to England, a pilgrimage on which 
she paid each of her daughters a month’s 
visit; she would take up her abode in our 
house; she would assist the doctor and the 
nurse; she would do a great many things that 
nobody had asked her to do. After we had 
decided to have it at home, considerate and 
farseeing friends invited themselves to tea, 
bringing for our encouragement numerous and 
savage offspring, and terrifying my wife with 
grotesque and unmentionable stories of suffer- 
ing women, which they related with devilish 
glee. One of my closest friends, an editor and a 
valiant toper, contributed a bottle of prewar 
Scotch. “You will need it,” he said to me. “All 
of it.” 

The best room in the house, being none too 

good for the baby, was transformed into a 
blue-and-white nursery equipped with every 
modern device for torturing infants and adding 
to the burdens of parents. In due course a nurse 
took possession — a veritable Amazon, large 
but light-footed, soaped, starched, and agres- 
sive. With pride I led her into the 
laboratory, exhibited our equip- 
ment, and asked if she had ever 
before encountered such systematic 
and comprehensive preparations. - 
As I expected, she recited a series of 
midnight adventures in which she 
had been roused from her well- 
earned rest by frantic calls from 
insane husbands. “Just because 
they weren’t ready! But on my 
last case, where I stayed three 
months . . .” 

“Three weeks is our schedule,” I 


interrupted sharply, but she did 
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not even pretend to listen to what I said. 

“, .. the baby arrived the same night 
that I did.” 

“Will this baby of ours arrive to-night 
or in the morning?” I demanded. 

The nurse was annoyed. “Well,” she 
answered evasively, “what did the doctor 
say?” 

“He said nothing. He ordered us to send 
for you to-day.” 

“Then I’d abide by his decision,” she 
said, with a professional whine. 

Later in the day the Victorian in-law 
called up to inform us that she would be 
with us toward the end of the week. 

“The end of the week!” I replied indig- 
nantly. “Why the nurse is here now.” 

“That’s quite all right. It’s safe to have her 
at hand, you know.” 

“Safe!” I shouted. “You can’t have a baby 
without a nurse!” 

“Well, don’t entertain her,” she said, with 
an insinuating laugh. 

“She’s got work to do and so have I.” 

As a pastime the nurse prescribed Russian 
Bank. Ten days went by at the end of which I 
was an authority on Russian Bank. Every 
night we played that endless and stupid game. 
Either my wife and the nurse played while I re- 
viewed dull books in my most ferocious style, 
or the nurse and I played while my wife ex- 
plained to dozens of inquisitive skeptics that 
although everything was in readiness, includ- 
ing herself, the nurse, and the nursery, the 
obstinate baby would not appear. All day long 
the harsh voice of the nurse sounded in my 
ears, and I learned the habits of all the babies 
from the beginning of time. 

The nurse’s presence 
seemed to fill the whole 
house. She was every- 
where. She asked silly 
questions about my work. 
She objected to my pic- 
tures. She called my wife 
“dearie.” She washed her 
silk things and hung them 
outside my window. She 
slandered our doctor and 
all doctors. She pretended 
to love all babies. She 
told us that as a rule she 
had been employed by 
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“very wealthy people” who had treated her as 
“one of the family.” She talked interminably. 
She expected me to be chivalrous and ad- 
miring. Every morning she avowed that before 
night my wife would be a little mother. But 
nothing happened. She became the most odious 
woman I had ever seen. My bank account was 
dwindling — and I discharged her. 

The doctor said that the situation was un- 
fortunate but by no means unusual: the arrival 
of the first child could not be determined with 
any degree of accuracy. I agreed with him. Two 
weeks passed. Having endured the preliminary 
false alarms and having lost most of our faith 
in doctors and all of our faith in nurses, my 
wife and I settled down once again to a more 
equable mode of living and resolved to let 
nature do her worst. 

_ And nature did. The dreadful night I cannot 


describe. My wife suddenly had symptoms — 
symptoms which bachelor novelists love to 
dwell on and which doctors live for, but which 
no father dares to set down in black and white, 
The doctor was attending a concert at Carnegie 
Hall and the nurse was dancing at a night club. 
I remembered a German woman who lived 
down the street — a competent, kindly soul 
and the mother of I don’t know how many tow- 
headed youngsters. She performed the cere- 
mony with a masterly hand — I subsequently 
found out that in her younger days she had 
been a professional nurse in Berlin — while I 
ran up and down stairs rather excitedly, fully 
convinced that the story of Joseph Conrad and 
the birth of Youth was the invention of some 
childless journalist. When the doctor finally 
arrived, the baby had been spanked into a 
howling reality, and was peacefully sleeping. 


Is Anything LEFT 
of Religion? —a debate 


I<—The Twilight of the Gods 


by THEODORE W. DARNELL 


A T THE END of the last century, Wash- 
ington Gladden, at that time one of the greatest 
preachers in the country, pub- 


abiding value, but I remember very vividly the 
surprise with which I learned that anybody 


lished a book on How Much 
Is Left of the Old Doctrines? 
His aim was to set forth the 
changes that had taken place 
in religious thought and to 
show how many of the an- 
cient doctrines of Christiani- 
ty remained for the people 
of that day. That book pre- 
sented to my mind a most as- 
tonishing fact. It showed me 
that there were some things 
in Christianity which were 
not left. I cannot today recall 
any of the doctrines which 


Dr. Gladden found to be of 
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‘Hue ast two issues of 
Tue Forum contained Socratic 
dialogues on the questions — “Is 
Religion Necessary for Progress?” 
and “Does the Modern World 
Need Religion?” The present de- 
bate continues the attempt to 
define the place that religion may 
hold in the life of twentieth- 
century man. Mr. Darnell believes 
that very little is left of our an- 
cient beliefs about God, immor- 
tality, and heaven; the problem, 
he says, is to bring religion down 
to earth and center its attention 
on the here and now. Dr. Cadman 
takes up Mr. Darnell’s arguments 
point by point, attempting to 
refute him and to show that 
“there is a reason for man’s reli- 
gion in man’s nature.” 


should even suggest that any- 
thing had disappeared. As 


| a son of orthodoxy I con- 


stantly attended religious 
services, but I had not ob- 
served, from all the preaching 
to which I listened or from 
the conversations of the 
ministerial friends of my 
preacher-father, that any- 
thing of doctrinal Christiani- 
ty had been discarded. 

Dr. Gladden was, of course, 
far ahead of his time. Chris- 
tianity was in excellent re- 
pute. Modernism had not yet 
lifted its voice against the 
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traditional teaching of the church. The only 
kind of Christianity was then “Fundamen- 
talist,” though that word as a religious battle 
cry had not yet taken its place in our vocabu- 
lary. To-day, among intelligent people, there is 
no doubt that the question — “How much is 
left of the old doctrines?” — is quite in order. 
When Professor Marry Elmer Barnes stated 
before the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that we need a new con- 
cept of God, a storm of criticism immediately 
fell upon his head — not because there was any 
considerable objection to his suggestion, but 
because, according to a number of clergymen, 
the necessity for a new concept of God has long 
since been recognized and has been presented 
by modern ministers these many years past. 

Such eagerness to admit the necessity for a 
new concept of God would be most assuring to 
the intelligent layman if he could discover just 
what new concept is offered. But when he asks 
this question, he finds himself confronted with 
two facts: either the new concept is the same 
old concept dressed up in twentieth century 
clothes — God taken out of Greek robes and 
put into frock coat and trousers, so to speak; or 
the new concept is a vague something which 
looks amazingly like a force and is not a god at 
all. In which case the layman is led to ask: 
“What has become of God?” And then to 
enlarge his question to: “Is anything left of 
religion?” 


_ How RELIGION BEGAN 


\VMir. Bryan was accustomed to re- 
mark, somewhere in his lecture on “‘ The Prince 
of Peace,” that when anybody could give him a 
record that goes farther back than the be- 
ginning, he would give up the Bible and accept 
that record; but when the anthropologists ac- 
tually furnished the record which Mr. Bryan 
demanded, the Great Commoner declined to 
keep his promise. If Mr. Bryan had known any- 
thing at all about anthropology, he would have 
known that the Bible does not go back to the 
beginning; indeed, historians and scientists 
have been trying to learn something about the 
beginning for many years and without very 
gratifying success. However, if we cannot go 
back to the beginning, at least we are able to go 
back some forty or fifty thousand years, and 
when we go back that far, we learn some in- 
teresting things about the origin of religion. 
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Adam Naming the Animals 


We learn that at the beginning of man’s 
life on this planet he was not only not in pos- 
session of the highly specialized knowledge of 
God that Adam is said to have had, but that he 
was a brute without any knowledge other than 
that of devouring his food and seizing his mate. 
This primitive man, as James Harvey Robin- 
son shows, had only the rudiment of a mind. 
Eating and sleeping, mating and fighting, con- 
stituted his whole manner of living. With the 
dawn of intelligence, however, he found him- 
self in a universe that frightened him. The 
thunder made him sick at heart, the lightning 
struck the trees over his head, the earthquake 
rocked the earth beneath his feet, and the 
flood swept away his rude hut. These things 
were mysterious, and fear leaped into his heart 
at each new mystery. Behind them all he felt 
menacing presences which he sought to placate 
by prayers and sacrifices. It was the morning of 
the gods. The long climb out of these early 
fears from fetishism to monotheism forms the 
most interesting story in the annals of man. 

At last, man began to study the causes of 
these and other events and a new universe was 
opened to his view. The more he studied sci- 
ence, the farther he got away from mythology 
and superstition. He came, at last, to under- 
stand that there can be no gods like those 
which his ancestors had invented; indeed, he 
came to realize that if there is a God of any 
kind, man has no way of ascertaining the fact. 
To-day, man is able to find no data upon which 
to base an investigation of these matters, and 
he therefore concludes that time spent on such 
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Samson Bestroping the Temple 


an investigation is merely wasted. Modern 
man declares that whether God exists or not is 
of no concern to him, since the existence or 
non-existence of God does not and cannot 
affect his life. 

We find ourselves, therefore, with nothing 
that our fathers would call religion. God, soul, 
heaven, hell, atonement, immortality — all 
are thrown into the discard. There is so little 
left that even Dr. Gladden would hesitate to 
write a book with such scant material. 


MODERNISM ON THE FENCE 


A NatTuRALLy this conclusion does not 
meet with universal acceptance. Not only does 
the traditionalist pronounce anathemas against 
this casting off of Christian mythology, but 
“Modernists” also line up with the traditional- 
ists (strange comrades, to be sure) in defense 
of Christianity. Their arguments are not so 
logical as those of the Fundamentalists, who 
frankly throw away reason to rely upon 
“faith.” The Modernists insist on treating 
Christianity as a reasonable religion. Of these 
defenders Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is the 
most aggressive and the most popular. In a 
recent article on “What is Christianity?” he 
cuts away the whole superstructure and some 
of the foundation of historic Christianity and 
argues in favor of this emasculated Chris- 
tianity as the safeguard of personality. He 
admits that this conception of Christianity 
“has some hard sledding ahead of it,” but he 
seems not to know just what the nature of the 
attack against it will be. “It runs,” he declares, 
“into headlong collision with prevalent ideas: 
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that man, for example, is a physical machine 
made by the fortuitous self-arrangement of 
matter.” In short, his argument is wholly 
against mechanistic philosophy, to the con- 
sideration of which he brings the accustomed 
theological attitude. 

Now there is no doubt that Christianity 
does face this opposition, but this is not the 
real battle ground. Fosdick, like Napoleon, 
chooses his own battle ground, and, like Napo- 
leon at Waterloo, faces defeat because of his 
failure to see just where the battle is being 
waged. He fails to understand that the real 
battle ground concerns theology only in- 
directly. The fact is that thinking men and 
women are not interested in theology. The 
attack on Christianity is mostly an attack on 
the whole theological attitude. Religion, if it 
is to continue at all, must shake off theology — 
Fosdick’s variety as well as Straton’s. Of this 
fact Dr. Fosdick appears to be utterly ignorant. 

Of course, Dr. Fosdick is placed in a most 
difficult position. It is hard to be modern and, 
at the same time, to hold on to certain arbi- 
trarily selected tenets of traditionalism. He 
may say some very harsh things about his 
Fundamentalist brethren, but at root he is not 
so very different from those whom he criticizes. 
He accepts, just as they accept, the two great 
fundamentals of Christianity — God and im- 
mortality — unmindful of the fact that it is 
from these beliefs that the modern man is com- 
pelled by intellectual honesty to dissent. It is 
difficult to see how Christianity as presented by 
Fosdick differs essentially from traditional 
Christianity. And what is true of Dr. Fosdick 
is, of course, true of other lesser lights among 
the Modernist Christians. 


GONE OuR HOPE OF HEAVEN 


Baer us now go back to catch up a 
thread which has been lost sight of thus far. 
Somewhere in his religious development, man 
began to hope for immortality. This hope is not 
to be found in the earlier stages of religion. It is 
a comparatively late idea in human develop- 
ment. Even among the Hebrews, long after the 
adoption of monotheism, the idea of immortal- 
ity was a negligible part of religious thought. 
Sheol was a place for departed spirits, but the 
“ghost” was not thought of as enjoying its 
existence, and the living looked forward to life 
after death with reluctance. Even in the day of 
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Jesus a not inconsiderable company, called 
Sadducees, rejected the doctrine of immortal- 
ity altogether. 

However, the idea of life after death had 
crept into being and had become a matter of 
hope and conviction. The reason for this is not 
hard to find. Life, as man knew it, was not a 
happy experience. It was filled with fear and 
pain, and man longed for a life where fear and 
pain would not be encountered, where his 
efforts would not be frustrated, and where his 
hopes would not be thwarted. His priests, being 
wise men in their generation who understood 
that popular control is maintained only by 
occasional concessions, encouraged him in this 
hope. Indeed, they were not opposed to seeing 
better conditions on earth so long as these 
better conditions did not interfere with their 
own power. Perhaps they saw the trend of the 
times and to maintain their power they in- 
vented a code of morals which they insisted, 
with many a “Thus saith the Lord,” must be 
followed if man would be approved of God. 
Obedience to God’s will — that is, to the moral 
code — would win for the believer eternal life 
in heaven. Disobedience would consign the 
sinner to everlasting pain. Man at once capitu- 
lated. He listened to the prohibitions that fell 
from the lips of the priests: “Thou shalt not 
steal. . . . Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
... Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife.” He enjoyed all these prohibited things, 
but he obeyed the priests because the keys of 
heaven and hell were in their hands. He began 
to live “the good life” here in order that he 
might inherit the happy life hereafter. 

We have, then, two new elements growing 
up in religion: a new objective — heaven; and 
a new method — living the good life as a means 
of reaching heaven. The older elements — 
escape from the anger of the gods through 
prayers and sacrifices— were not dropped. 
They were carried over and added to the new 
concept of religion. Throughout religious his- 
tory thereafter the two new elements, heaven 
and the good life, are to be found. 

To-day we have reached very definite con- 
clusions about immortality. It is safe to say 
that there are few intelligent people who be- 
lieve in this doctrine, and there are many — a 
rapidly increasing number, due to the remark- 
able extension of our educational program dur- 
ing the past few years — who see in it a pos- 
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itively antisocial force. It is not surprising that 
the defenders of Christianity, particularly 
those of the Modernist type, are aroused to 
aggressive opposition against those who ques- 
tion their confidence in a future life. In the 
same article to which reference has been made, 
Dr. Fosdick speaks of immortality as the 
necessary effect of the whole evolutionary 
process. He writes: “Inevitably (the italics are 
mine) this philosophy (that is, his own Chris- 
tian doctrine of personality) issues in the hope 
of immortality” — thus disregarding the fact 
that Professor James Henry Leuba has shown 
that there are hundreds of scholarly men who 
find no such inevitability. 

Dr. Fosdick admits that “the outward ap- 
pearances admittedly are against life after 
death.” He means the scientific facts. But he 
implies that the inward appearances are in 
favor of life after death, and he does this 
although many men who may speak with au- 
thority on the question of inward appearances 
are even more reluctant than the scientists to 
affirm a belief in continued existence. Leuba’s 
tables show that more than sixty per cent of 
the historians and at least eighty per cent of the 
psychologists do not believe in immortality. 

The belief in God and the belief in immor- 
tality are gone. All the forms and frumpery of 
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Christianity — Fundamentalist or Modernist 
— are gone. Only one thing remains and that is 
completely changed. That one thing is what I 
have called the method, “the good life.” It is 
quite true, as Everett Dean Martin points out, 
that the Christian conception of the good life 
was a life surrounded by prohibitions. “Thou 
shalt not” was the signpost at every bypath. 
There was no encouragement to experimenta- 
tion or adventure. Man must keep to the 
straight and narrow way. Modernist Christians 
may urge upon youth “the adventure of Chris- 
tianity,” but the very phrase is fraught with 
prohibition. But, while the good life is changed, 
it remains in its changed form as the only 
survival of the religion of the past, and it re- 
mains as the “way” to reach our modern 
religious objective, which is not an escape from 
the realities of life but an acceptance of those 
realities — a civilization on earth in which 
every man may find happiness. Since, then, 
religion for the modern man no longer means 
the worship of God or the indulgence of the 
hope of immortality, Professor Barnes’ de- 
mand for a “new concept of God” is as anti- 
quated as that of Moses. What we need is a4 
new concept of man. 


DOWN TO EARTH 


A S SOON AS we turn our thought away 
from God to man, from a distant heaven to a 
civilized world, we are, of course, brought face 
to face with the supreme fact of our modern 
life — the machine. In the attempt to point out 
the path which civilization will be likely to 
follow, every writer in Whither Mankind—a 
recent symposium edited by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard — speaks of the machine not only as 
the dominant factor in our civilization but as a 
means to the realization of a larger spiritual 
and idealistic existence. Other writers, notably 
Oswald Spengler, have seen in the machine the 
greatest menace to civilization. If religion has 
to do with our present world and what can be 
made of it, religion must have something to 
say about the machine. What does it say? 

First of all, modern religion — that is, 
religion divorced of gods and unprovable 
theories about a future life — insists on taking 
an optimistic view of the situation. Indeed, 
optimism has been characteristic of religion 
throughout all history. Even in the philosophy 
of defeatism during the Middle Ages, religion 
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offered the only optimistic point of view. True, 
it found little occasion for optimism in the 
earthly life, but it insisted that this life is not 
all and that happiness would come in a life 
hereafter. Other and older philosophies had 
been equally conscious of the bitterness of the 
earthly life. The Stoics saw this bitterness and 
said that man must endure it without murmur- 
ing. The Epicureans saw the bitterness and 
tried to laugh it away. But Stoicism and 
Epicureanism represented at best only an un- 
embittered pessimism —a pessimism with a 
smile of resignation instead of a frown of dis- 
content. Religion alone remained optimistic. 
It held out the promise of ultimate happiness. 


OPTIMISM AND THE MACHINE 


W: HAVE the Stoic and the Epicurean 
with us to-day. The former — Spengler, for 
instance — declares that we face inevitable 
destruction but that we must go on to the bit- 
ter end. The wise man will get away from the 
crowd. He will find contentment in some 
isolated spot and there calmly watch the world 
meet its doom. The Epicurean still holds his 
sides in laughter and declares that the only 
happiness is to be found in the satisfaction of 
the appetites of the moment. The wise man, 
therefore, should recognize no responsibility 
but that of enjoying himself. And in so doing 
he is no better than the poor fool who stands in 
the middle of the road and laughs at the vast 
machine which moves toward him and will at 
last crush him to dust. 

But likewise we have the man of religion 
with us. He faces the twentieth century bitter- 
ness and remains an optimist. He turns from 
the logic of despair to the higher logic of hope. 
He accepts the machine not only because he 
cannot escape it, but because he wills to accept 
it. He rejects alike the philosophy of retreat as 
offered by Gandhi and the philosophy of defeat 
as offered by Spengler. He insists on the possi- 
bility of transforming the bitterness into sweet- 
ness. He is not content to sit down and let the 
world go to ruin; neither is he satisfied to watch 
a world committing suicide while he envisages a 
*sture heaven of happiness for himself and 
“the elect.” He faces the future with the ques- 
tion — ““What can be done about it?” — 
confident that something can be done and 
determined that something sha// be done. 

The modern religious man insists that the 
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machine is neither good nor bad in itself, but 
that it is only an instrument. It may be used 
for the progress of mankind toward a larger, 
better life, or it may be used as a means to his 
present misery and his ultimate destruction. 
If it is to be used in the latter way, it is because 
men are not living “the good life.” And so, the 
modern religious man reaches back into the 
religion of the past and seizes the one thing 
that is left. He takes it away from the atmos- 
phere of prohibition, negation, and supersti- 
tion. He makes it positive. 

In his effort to make the good life positive, 
modern man redefines religion to mean a devo- 
tion to the “interests” of ordinary living; and 
by this new definition those interests are trans- 
formed into values that extend beyond the 
domain of personal gratifications and satisfac- 
tions. His interests are business, sports, educa- 
tion, and patriotism (including his political 
behavior). The modern religious man con- 
ceives of these interests as contributing to the 
welfare of men everywhere. He has a world 
outlook. The religious man of yesterday also 
had a world outlook, but it was represented by 
the phrase, “The world’s my meat.” In his 
religious world outlook he called in the services 
of the missionary, who, depending on superna- 
tural power, went forth to convert the world — 
that is, to bring the world into dis circle, to 
make the world over after the manner which 
suited dis individual taste or the taste of his 
particular group. The modern man’s world out- 
look is quite different. He does not want to 
convert the world to his idea. He wants to be- 
come acquainted with the world. He wants his 
own circle to enlarge till it will include all man- 
kind. He wants to see the barriers broken down 
which now separate man from man, nationality 
from nationality, and race from race. 


NATURE’S CHALLENGE 
r 

i MODERN religious man conceives of 
his business, for example, as a crusade or a 
cause and not as a mere means to a living. He 
is part of all he surveys. The world actually 
needs him and depends on him. Each man for 
himself ? No. Each man for his neighbor? Not at 
all. But each man contributing his best through 
the ordinary channels of business in order that 
both he and his neighbor may be able to /ive 
in the most complete sense of that word. In 
like manner he views each of his “interests.” 
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His sports are truly re-creative. His education 
is a path to social improvement. And his politi- 
cal life is not a mere scramble for place and 
power, with little intelligent understanding of 
even the petty problems that are evolved in a 
campaign; it is a means to the solution of 
problems of world-wide concern in order that 
every man may enjoy freedom to become what 
nature has convinced him that he should 
become. 

Modern man’s attitude toward nature is one 
of the most interesting phenomena in history. 
The older religious attitude was that nature 
was cruel. It was evil. It had to be overcome. 
It could be overcome only by that which was 
greater than itself. God alone was greater than 
nature. Therefore man prayed to God for pro- 
tection against nature. Modern man still recog- 
nizes nature as something to be conquered, and 
he still believes that it can be conquered only 
by that which is greater than itself. But there 
the agreement ceases. Modern man conceives 
of nature neither as good nor as evil, but as a 
mighty machine to be controlled by him who 
has the will and the skill to control it, and he 
knows that he has achieved that skill. He has 
shaken off the long slumber of superstition and 
he finds that instead of a hostile deity, nature 
is merely the genie of the magic lamp of science 
which man may rub at his will. 

The realization of this mastery of nature 
forces upon the thinking man the consciousness 
of his own worth. Knowing himself to be of 
value, he sees others as men of value, and he 
understands that until all men realize that 
they are of value, his own worth is cheapened. 
Under the inspiration of his new vision, he feels 
the compulsion to use his knowledge in the es- 
tablishment of conditions which will promote 
the welfare of mankind generally. He sees that 
the only devils are those men who would use 
the mastery of nature for the impoverishment 
and destruction of man. The good life, there- 
fore, becomes to him the employment of his 
mastery of nature for the common good. In his 
imagination he sees a civilization in which the 
fear of want and war will no longer menace 
mankind, a civilization in which the strong will 
no longer make slaves of the weak, a civiliza- 
tion in which every man will have the oppor- 
tunity for some kind of creative living; and to 


the accomplishment of that vision he gives his 
all. 
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Christ Entering Jerusalem 


Ii— Religion and the Good Life 


by S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


Te BASES of supernatural religion are 
infinitely broader and deeper than the article 
by Mr. Theodore W. Darnell suggests. After 
giving it a careful reading, I confess that I 
cannot discover in it a single argument in 
defense of the author’s position which has not 
been previously advanced and answered. That 
the answers have not been final is no more 
strange than that the questions raised have not 
been final. If by a final answer is meant one 
that admits of no rejoinder, then it should be 
clearly understood that such finality cannot be 
obtained either for or against belief in God and 
in immortality. This and kindred beliefs op- 
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erate in that region of choice in which faith is 
the deciding factor, and while faith must 
always be supported by sound reasons, its 
ultimate objects can be neither scientifically 
proved nor disproved. Hence a man may be 
familiar with every classic argument against 
religion and still remain convinced that in 
affirming his belief in God and in immortality 
he makes the supreme affirmation of which the 
human mind is capable. 

Mr. Darnell claims that he speaks in the 
name of that elusive individual “the modern 
man,” who is described rather than defined by 
him as “not interested in God,” and “com- 
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pelled by intellectual honesty to dissent” from 
“the two great fundamentals of Christianity — 
God and immortality.” The modern man has 
other distinguishing characteristics, but from 
Mr. Darnell’s point of view the decisive test of 
his modernity seems to lie in his skeptical atti- 
tude toward the two “fundamentals” named. 
Mr. Darnell does not state, however, that a 
man may assume this attitude and neverthe- 
less hold firmly to the beliefs it opposes. 
Take, for example, Mr. Bertrand Russell, to 
whom, by the way, Mr. Darnell owes not a 
little of his argument on this point. In Mr. 
Russell the scientific temper and the religious 
temper exist together, as they do more or less 
in the vast majority of educated people. 
Boutroux’s well-known discussion of this issue 
shows that these tempers can be harmonious 
and complementary in one and the same 
personality. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


t 

| ERTAIN ASPECTS of reality are not 
directly susceptible to scientific investigation. 
A man cannot be called scientific because he 
refuses to believe in them; neither can the man 
who does believe in them be called unscientific. 
This is a mere bandying of adjectives which 
gets us nowhere. Many scientifically minded 
persons are also motivated by sincere faith in 
supernatural religion. They declare that the 
existence of an Infinite Being of perfect good- 
ness and power is not an impossible concept, 
since nothing is impossible which does not in- 
volve a manifest contradiction. They commit 
themselves to God’s existence as an actuality 
realized by faith. They take Him as a fact 
neither absolutely provable nor disprovable, 
and they rely upon the experiences following 
their acceptance for the increasing support of 
their venture. God is, for them, the grand ob- 
jective of mature reflection and reasonable 
faith — the objective required as the explana- 
tion of life’s purposes. 

If this process is not strictly scientific, as- 
suredly it is not unscientific. Individuals who 
maintain that there are other approaches to 
reality besides those determined by exact 
measurements, do not surrender their insist- 
ence that whatever is truly religious is finally 
reasonable. It’ is therefore as illogical for Mr. 
Darnell so to define “modernity” as to exclude 
faith as it is for him to use the term “religion” 
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emptied of its supernatural implications, 
Judged by his standards, Osler, Millikan, 
Slosson, Pupin, J. Arthur Thompson, Mather, 
and Eddington are not “modern” men. In 
support of his contention he alludes to Leuba’s 
famous questionnaire. But did not nearly one- 
half of the five hundred American scholars to 
whom the questionnaire was addressed assert 
their faith in God and immortality? And did 
not five hundred more ignore Leuba’s inquiry? 
Would these gentlemen have changed the 
ratio? Who knows? 

The next outstanding feature of Mr. 
Darnell’s discussion relates to the origin and 
history of man. Unless I misapprehend him, he 
proceeds on the assumption that to know the 
real or supposed origin and history of a fact or 
an idea detracts from its value. But no theory 
of man’s origin can change the fact of his 
present existence. The appearance in him of 
those primary faculties and characteristics 
which raise him forever above the brute and 
open up possibilities of endless advancement, 
has to be considered, whatever may have been 
the conditions under which these qualities 
evolved. Mr. Darnell is at great pains to tell 
us of those conditions; yet he will, I take it, 
agree that there must be some kind of con- 
tinuity between primitive man’s “rudiment of 
a mind” and the intellectual achievements of 
his present descendants. The gist of the issue 
is: “ Does the former individual supply us with 
the principle of interpretation, or do we find it 
in the latter?” It will be conceded that the 
man of to-day is infinitely more richly en- 
dowed than his aboriginal ancestor, the “dawn 
man.” 

But Mr. Darnell gives us no adequate ex- 
planation of this difference. He may fall back 
on the magic word “evolution,” despite the 
well-known truth that evolution is the descrip- 
tion of a process and not a final philosophy of 
the factors immanent and operative in that 
process. 

The point is that the stage at which man has 
arrived crowns the work for the time being. 
There is far more in the present phase of the 
process than there was at its beginning. The 
rational, the ethical, the ewsthetic, and the 
social elements predominate now as they did 
not predominate in the far past. How are we to 
account for the increase? The theist explains it 
by his belief that the course of history marks 
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the unfolding movements of a self-manifesting 
Reality called God. As he sees it, the richer and 
more complex life becomes, the more fully God 
enters into it. The vast reservoir of life con- 
tained in His timeless self-existence constantly 
pours into the time-order more value and more 
meaning. Hence creation is but the process by 
which God shares His boundless life with beings 
expressly created for that purpose. 

But Mr. Darnell rejects this explanation, 
and because he rejects it he has to explain the 
higher by the lower, the personal by the im- 
personal, the rational by the nonrational. This 
is exactly what is attempted by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, the high priest of his cult, and by 
others of its prominent adherents. I do not 
question their right to do this. “Every man 
must choose his own estimates.” Yet it still 
remains that the theistic explanation, even if 
untrue, at least explains; while the atheistic 
explanation only leaves us confronted by in- 
tensified and insurgent interrogations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 


WP escncauy the same considerations 
hold good in regard to the origin and history of 
religion. My opponent probably agrees with 
Petronius that “primus in orbe fecit deos timor” 
(the gods originated in fear). He repeats well- 
worn theories concerning the origin of priest- 
hoods, and why man first believed in immor- 
tality, and so on. But what does the crudeness 
of these beginnings prove? Surely the simplicity 
of humanity’s germinal thinking about the 
supernatural does not demonstrate that there 
is no supernatural order. The significant fea- 
ture of early religion which should be empha- 
sized is its revelation of human nature. Of 
course, the manner in which man first dealt 
with the spiritual aspects of his experience was 
determined by his general culture, and this 
principle will always prevail. Yet if it be true 
that the idea of immortality grew out of the 
hardships of life here — a speculation which is 
not permissible in all instances — would this 
theory of the genesis of immortality be neces- 
sarily untrue? The anticipation of a future 
existence molded to the heart’s desire has 
frequently been employed to confirm the quest 
for the “good life” hereafter. 

Indeed, if we are bound to discredit religion 
because of its primeval traits, we shall open a 
Pandora’s box of difficulties for other interests 
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essential to social development. According to a 
later story, Pandora’s box, or jar, contained 
not evils but blessings, which would have been 
preserved for the race had they not been lost 
through a curiosity which outreached itself. 
The moral is obvious. It is a far cry from the 
tom-toms of an African tribe to a modern 
orchestra’s rendition of Bach and Beethoven. 
Shall we disparage the orchestra because of its 
lowly origin? Shall we not rather say that the 
same basic emotions seek expression in the one 
as in the other, and that music’s later arts are 
but a more complete realization of its eternal 
spirit? 

Again, magic prevailed in the first inklings 
of the scientific mind. But we do not have to 
abandon science because we have abandoned 
magic. The truth is that neither religion nor 
science can afford to berate each other about 
their history. This habit characterizes fish- 
wives and scolds, but it is futile in intelligent 
research and discussion. If the horrors perpe- 
trated in the name of religion are stressed, 
what shall be said of those perpetrated in the 
name of every other institution and economy 
of human life, not excepting its domestic ar- 
rangements? 

It seems reasonable to admit that notwith- 
standing these regrettable barbarisms, men 
have always been seeking something for which 
no sacrifice or cruelty was too costly or too 
repellent. The search, inspired by an inde- 
structible need or aspiration native to man, 
commandeered all he was and had. It has been 
subjected to his increasing self-criticism and 
thus made capable of betterment. Applied to 
religion, the process explains why doctrines 
rise and fall in their importance. The various 
theological systems, from St. John and St. 
Paul to the present moment, are symptomatic 
of the vitality of religion, and will continue to 
be so to the end of the ages. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Darnell’s insinuations — typical of illib- 
eral “liberals” who suspect that the bird of 
candor never molts a feather in their camp, but 
is always a sorry-looking scarecrow where the 
orthodox pitch their tents —I would assure 
him that the latter groups are not universally 
lacking in intellectual integrity. When new 
light breaks, they walk in it. The severest 
censors of certain accepted doctrines have been 
Christian apologists themselves. If some church 
thinkers promulgated the idea that God de- 
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manded blood to glut His wrath, others have 
rejected that idea. If bibliolaters ascribed to 
God direct responsibility for every statement 
in Holy Scripture, Christian scholars have 
shown how impossible and injurious that 
ascription is. 
MAN NEEDS RELIGION 
r 

- CENTRAL truth that there is a 
reason for man’s religion in man’s nature does 
not seem clear to Mr. Darnell, if I read him cor- 
rectly. Every human being may find himself 
superior to his surroundings if he chooses to do 
so. He has capacities which only fulfill their 
functions after he postulates a larger universe 
than the one conceived in terms of time and 
space. He is under no actual compulsion to 
make this postulate. If he refuses to face the 
issues of his own life, so far as he is concerned 
he is free to do so. But if he believes that 
health of body or of soul depends upon given 
creeds, he will proceed to test those creeds, and 
he is wise to adopt that procedure. He does not 
have to pray any more than he has to take 
bodily recreation, unless his resolution runs 
that way. He may be convinced, however, that 
recreation and prayer alike contribute to full- 
ness of life. Therefore the man who discards 
prayer atrophies one of his most distinctive 
natural capacities and leaves untapped re- 


sources of power in which multitudes of his 
fellows have found reinforcement for life’s 
pressing emergencies. 

Here two important questions are germane: 
“What is ‘the good life’; and what are the 
conditions of its realization?” Mr. Darnell 
asserts that the good life is all that is left of 
religion, and that it is independent of belief 
in God or in a future existence. His definition of 
that life is meager enough. It consists, for him, 
in man’s socialization of his ordinary interests, 
such as business, sport, education, and pa- 
triotism. Leaving aside for the moment this 
anemic list of pursuits, my opponent’s con- 
tention that the good life is the supreme value 
nullifies his two leading denials of God and im- 
mortality. To enthrone the good life as he does, 
and then to explain it as a cosmic accident, 
having no ultimate significance and casting 
no light upon the rationale of things, is, to say 
the least, very flimsy metaphysics. 

Which, I wonder, is the more reasonable: to 
declare that although the good life is time’s 
highest value, its sources are something less 
than itself, so that the good has to be accounted 
for by the non-good; or to declare that since 
the good life is time’s highest value, it requires 
an Eternal Goodness from which it is gener- 
ated, and of which it is to a given degree the 
revelation? If goodness is so precious, surely we 
cannot have too much of it. It is hard to undet- 
stand why anyone profoundly exercised in 
goodness should protest the belief in a Supreme 
Being to whom all else owes its existence, and 
from whom righteousness flows toward men 
“like the waves of the sea.” The good God 
makes the good man intelligible, and the good 
man is a forceful argument for the survival of 


personality beyond bodily death. 


JUSTICE DEMANDS IMMORTALITY 


N or 1s Mr. Darnell consistent when he 
fails to provide for that survival. To sacrifice 
one’s life for another is the capital expression 
of goodness. Yet, on his reasoning, in that very 
act the good life itself perishes. I submit that 
this argument involves a profoundly irrational 
universe. It is not a question of future life as 
the reward of present virtue, but rather is it 4 
need of affirming that what is intrinsically 
valuable beyond words has the inherent right 
to endure. For one who maintains that the 
necessities of thought are substantiated by the 
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facts of being, the step from the intrinsic na- 
ture of goodness to the perpetuity of that life 
without which there can be no goodness, is na- 
tural, logical, and inevitable. 

Moreover, if the good life is the ideal, what- 
ever promotes it is defensible. In saying that a 
religious unfaith involves a loss of goodness, 
and that a religious life is better than a non- 
religious life, I do not mean that skepticism is 
fatal to goodness. On the contrary, men of un- 
faith have lived and do live exemplary lives. 
But none can deposit his virtues on a purely 
naturalistic basis who would not be a better 
man if these virtues were embedded in reason- 
able religious beliefs. Goodness is far more than 
an outward and commendable activity. Life 
has its inward side, its secret chamber of the 
heart, its hidden sanctuary to which we must 
retire on occasion to face the sheer fact of our- 
selves. There, as nowhere else, man glimpses 
the glory and the terror of his being. There he 
hears the faint murmurs of the fathomless seas 
beyond. There he must visualize and follow the 
gleam, which, be it what it may, is yet the mas- 
ter light of all his seeing. There he finds courage 
when he is faint-hearted, strength for his weak- 
ness, and cleansing for the stains left on him by 
his outward contacts. Perhaps Mr. Darnell 
would refer these chronic experiences to the 
psychology which has become a convenient 
dumping ground for obstacles to skepticism. 
But he will admit, I think, that a// experience 
is psychological, even in its pronouncedly ob- 
jective forms. Since this is true, it may well be 
that psychological experience is the ordained 
' method of reality’s self-revelation in God. In 
other words, those exalted moments common to 
worthy souls are also the moments when we 
obtain the deepest insight into life and its 
meanings. Certainly Mr. Darnell cannot prove 
that such moments owe nothing to religion. 
On the contrary, in so far as the rejection of 
religion limits our experience of their inspira- 
tion, it prevents in life the attainment of its 
possible best. 

The intimation of my opponent that belief 
in God and immortality develops an antisocial 
attitude next calls for examination. Surely he 
cannot mean to imply that Christian men, or 
for that matter, believing Jews, have had no 
interest in their kind, and still have none! Did 
he ever hear of Charles Loring Brace’s Gesta 
Christi, a somewhat older book than Washing- 
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Angel at the Tomb 


ton Gladden’s? If not, I can recommend it as 
one of the best for what it purposes to es- 
tablish. Space does not permit me to recite its 
substance, or to call the roll of eminent men 
and women in every walk of life whose religious 
beliefs motivated epoch-making reforms. Since 
their names are in all men’s ears to-day, the 
mention of them is entirely superfluous. I do 
not doubt that Mr. Darnell and those he repre- 
sents have the social mind. I simply insist that 
others also have it. The social mind cannot be 
the monopoly of people who conceive human 
life so parsimoniously that they deem it unfit to 
survive discarnation, and who cannot bring 
themselves to recognize in it that by which all 
else is to be understood and interpreted. 


NATURALISM BREEDS PESSIMISM 


3 FURTHER suggest that Mr. Darnell’s 
claim that the outlook of naturalism is op- 
timistic is not well founded. If man exists to 
attain goodness and happiness before death 
drops the curtain forever, what has Mr. Darnell 
to say about those countless lives which have 
missed both those blessings? Optimism pro- 
jected solely on the future, but which has no 
message for the past, is not genuine optimism. 
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We crave a word of hope concerning those 
“damned souls” who have missed the mark. 
New Testament Christianity encourages that 
hope. It assures us that “broken earthenware” 
may yet be mended, that reconciling and 
restorative energies are not confined to the life 
we now live. Since Mr. Darnell denies God and 
immortality, he has no firm basis for his cheer- 
ful anticipations. To the three persistent ques- 
tions — Whence? What? Whither? — he has no 
convincing answer. Skepticism and pessimism 
are congenital. Bertrand Russell’s “unyielding 
despair” is the offspring of his principles. But 
Mr. Darnell proposes to grow the fruit of faith 
on the root of unfaith. He rejoices in man’s 
conquest of nature, apparently forgetful of his 
assumption that nature will presently destroy 
man and all he has accomplished, and that they 
are to be as though they had never been. Such 
optimism as this reminds one of the Irish 
laborer who fell from a twenty-storied building 
and ejaculated on passing the sixteenth story, 
“T’m all right so far!” It may be intrepid, but 
it can hardly be thought reasonable that a man 
should exult in his future when on his own 
confession he is headed for extinction. 

Mr. Darnell’s treatment of the problems he 
raises does not indicate that he has fully sensed 
their magnitude or realized the profound rela- 
tions existing between man and nature. The 
naive and uncritical realism of his arguments 
may impart to them an air of plausibility for 
empirics who are vexed by specters of the mind. 
But his general point of view seems superficial 
to those in whom the Platonic temper lingers 
on, to those who see in the temporal a reflection 
of the eternal. Man and nature cannot be 
finally set over against each other. The vital 
reciprocity between them constitutes them an 
organic whole. No nature, no minds; but no 
minds, no nature. Man, at once rational and 
ethical, esthetic and social, is both nature’s 
child and nature’s organ of self-expression and 
self-appreciation. Mr. Darnell conceives na- 
ture as a non-rational, non-ethical system of 
impersonal forces, and as an absolute, self- 
sufficient mechanism producing what it does 
not contain. The majority of thinking people 
refuse to entertain this conception. They prefer 
to explain the relation between man and nature 
in a more rational way. For them nature is the 
instrument by which a Universal Mind pro- 
duces and informs lesser minds. To use philoso- 
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phical language, finite consciousness is the 
organ of an Infinite Consciousness. To use 
theological language, man is the child of God, 
His being is therefore the meeting place of two 
realms — the realm of nature and of spirit, 
Though these realms are differentiated in 
thought, they are inseparable in reality. One is 
never found without the other. 
. nee NoT UNREASONABLE 

HERE ARE various philosophies of this 
undeniable fact. Mr. Darnell adopts the 
atheistic interpretation; I prefer the theistic. 
His interpretation issues in what he terms “a 
new concept of man”; mine issues in a concept 
which is anything but new. I venture to affirm 
that it is psychologically, metaphysically, 
ethically, and religiously adequate. It includes 
all the truth in my opponent’s position, and 
then surpasses it. The theistic argument is 
more compelling, more challenging, than his 
atheistic argument, which blends naturalism, 
skepticism, and positivism. He may be right 
and I may be wrong. But, after considering the 
two positions, I say in all sincerity that I would 
rather be wrong believing as I do than believe 
as he does and be right. The frailty and tend- 
ency to err which attends all human concep- 
tions induces me to look to another and greater 
power than man. Jesus is for me, as he is for 
multitudes besides, the supreme authority on 
these issues. And He is on my side. 

This may mean very little to Mr. Darnell. 
But it means much for all who are convinced 
that Jesus is the perfect example of “the good 
life” and the final authority on religious faith. 
The beliefs which He held and taught concern- 
ing God and the future are the more significant 
because they made Him what He was. In 
Jesus is demonstrated that veritable element 
of infinitude which He declared to be the 
distinctive mark of man. Man’s expansion in 
thought and progress in personal character are 
forever related to Him. He showed that we can 
respond to God’s higher ideals and activities, 
and so have fellowship with Him in godlike 
ways. The spiritualization of the natural order, 
as it emerges in man, by means of the super- 
natural spirit that is in him, is his truly divine 
vocation. The decay of traditional conceptions 
and outward forms but registers the increasing 
life of his Maker in the soul of man, and thus 
assures his fulfillment of his divine destiny. 
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Why Americanize the | 
Indian? 


Drawings by Jean Charlot 


by MARY AUSTIN 
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HE APPOINTMENT of Charles James 
Rhoads to head the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is hailed everywhere as a good omen both for 
the Indian and for our own credit as an enlight- 
ened people, for it indicates a reaction against 
the more than “century of dishonor” which 
has characterized our national Indian policy. 
This appointment marks the end of the politi- 
cal corruption which has clouded all our earlier 
dealings with our native tribesmen. Still, not 
even the announcement that Mr. Rhoads will 
devote some time to personal study of the In- 
dian before making public his detailed policy 
is as reassuring as it would be if there were 
some sort of evidence that he is making that 
study unhampered by the prepossessions which 
wrecked the policies of former administrations. 

In the past it was assumed that the Indian 
was merely an inferior white man. Conse- 
quently, the best-intentioned official efforts 
of our Indian service have been injurious 
rather than helpful. The energy — and, inci- 
dentally, the taxpayers’ money — which have 
been devoted to cajoling and compelling our 
Indians to behave like white men, would, if 
rightly applied, have made of them the best 
of all aboriginals. 

The appointment of Mr. Rhoads does not 
come out of the clear sky of administrative 
beneficence. It is the result of a long and con- 
tinuous campaign on the part of an increasing 
number of people who, through personal con- 
tact with the Indians, have been convinced 
that our policy has been unsound, expensive, 
inefficient, and injurious — not only to the 
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Indian but to us. As a result of this campaign, 
the Institute of Government Research has 
prepared an unbiased, competent, and statisti- 
cal report — now available in book form as the 
Merriam Report — to which the reader is re- 
ferred for everything in this article not offered 
on the writer’s own authority and personal 
knowledge. 

It is fortunate that we have at the head of 
our government a man who is internationally 
known as a genius for dealing with objective 
crises, because the most crying ills of Indian 
affairs’ are of the kind called “practical.” 
Briefly, the situation is this: every Indian 
community is a focal point for communicable 
diseases, chiefly tuberculosis and trachoma — 
diseases from which the Indian has developed 
no immunity and for which the Indian Bureau 
has provided no effective remedy. Along 
with this amazing condition, and contributing 
to it, is an appalling discovery, admitting no 
contradiction: that Indian children in govern- 
ment boarding schools are systematically 
underfed and overworked to a degree which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in any 
white community. These conditions were 
made public more than a year ago, but so far 
nothing has been done about it — unless we 
can reckon the appointment of Mr. Rhoads as 
the first fruit of that investigation. 

if 
ru’ 
© UNDERSTAND the system under 
which these conditions have come about, we 
must go back to the early days of the Indian 
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Bureau when the ideal for the Indian, in so far 
as there can be said to have been one, was to 
make him over into an imitation poor white. 
At the same time, the political intention of the 
Bureau was to create jobs for the less important 
but always importunate henchmen of politi- 
cians. So they created administrative jobs, 
office jobs, and teaching jobs; they let contracts 
for supplying food, clothing, and buildings; and 
they managed these jobs and contracts in 
such fashion that the general public knew 
nothing about them. 

With the ideal of destroying the Indians as 
Indians, it was thought advisable to come be- 
tween parents and children and break up the 
Indian family. As early as possible children 
were to be taken from their families, moved as 
far away as was convenient, and kept there 
for the longest possible term. Such a plan was 
admirably designed to create and multiply 
jobs, since Indian children brought up by their 
parents are usually capable of self-support 
three or four years earlier than they are if 
they are required to spend considerable time 
learning long division and memorizing the cap- 
itals of Europe. So, in order to fill the schools 
and justify the jobholders, Indian children of 
tender age were often forcibly taken from their 
parents by processes which would have been 
called kidnapping had they been practiced 
against white children. 

As every American parent knows, boarding 
schools are the most expensive form of educa- 
tion; and in the Indian boarding schools, un- 
fortunately, the jobholders seem to have had a 
first lien on the budget, for when they were all 
paid, there was never enough money left for 
other expenses. Hence, as the Merriam Report 
sets forth, the unhappy children are fed on 
“food deficient in quantity, quality, and va- 
riety,” at “approximately eleven cents a day.” 
At Rice School, where it was “obvious that the 
children were not receiving an adequate 
amount of food, . . . malnutrition was evi- 
dent.” Although “the Indian child frequently 
has a flabby, unhealthy fat that is sometimes 
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mistakenly assumed to indicate good health, 
. . . the winged scapula, pot belly, stooped 
shoulders . . . give mute, unmistakable evi- 
dence that the child is suffering from malnu- 
trition. The Indian child frequently suffers 
from diseases influenced by insufficient diet, 
notably tuberculosis and possibly trachoma.” 
The Merriam Report also mentions insanitary 
conditions in the kitchens of these boarding 
schools, insufficient sleeping room, and inade- 
quate toilet and bathing facilities. 

While holding the children in these injurious 
surroundings — much more injurious, on the 
whole, than those their parents provide for 
them — the Indian Bureau has made a prac- 
tice, according to the published report, of re- 
quiring such heavy work from them that it 
would “constitute a violation of the child 
labor law in most states. . . . In nearly every 
boarding school one will find children of ten, 
eleven, and twelve years spending four hours 
or more in heavy industrial work.” They work 
in the laundries; they are sent to the beet 
fields, where they are exposed to diseases such 
as typhoid — and without the safeguard of 
antityphoid vaccine. Moreover, the hospital 
accommodations are scandalously insufficient 
in equipment, medicines, and nurses, and it is 
charged that the medical attendance is in- 
competent. Is it any wonder that Indian 
parents complain that their children are too 
often sent home to die before their school 
terms are completed? 


ry a 

LO COUNTENANCE the continuance of 
this situation would discredit forever a nation 
so fanatical in matters of sanitation as ours, a 
nation which has always been ready to send 
generous gifts of food and medicines to suffer- 
ing peoples in other countries, and especially a 
nation headed by Herbert Hoover. This is the 
most urgent practical problem to be met by 
the new administration, and in meeting it 
there is an opportunity to remove one of the 
least justified complaints that have been 
made against the Indian himself. It has been 
bitterly charged against the Indian that he 
comes out of his eight or ten years of boarding 
school listless, sullen, and completely malad- 
justed to his world. But what else could be ex- 
pected when the regimen in the schools is that 
described by the Merriam Report? 
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Obviously, the cure for the boarding school 
evil is the village school, where the children 
would be left under the affectionate care of 
their parents to learn all that an Indian needs 
to know. They could then share with their 
parents whatever useful white learning they 
acquire, such as the principles of correct food 
and sanitation. Then, too, the education of 
children could, and should, be supplemented 
by classes in adult education like those already 
established among our immigrant population 
and in the Tennessee mountains. In such 
schools as these there would be none of the 
social and moral dislocation which destroys 
the ambition and native character of the 
young Indian; he would pass from school days 
to self-support in the midst of the community 
where his adult life is to be lived. 

This is the kind of education that common 
sense would dictate for the Indian, but it will 
not be so simple as it sounds to bring these 
wholesome changes to pass. Happily, the polit- 
ical conditions which worked such havoc with 
the Indian in the past are no longer operative, 
but there still remains another obstacle in our 
sentimental theorizing both about the Indian 
and about ourselves. In the very beginning of 
Indian education, we started, sentimentally, 
by assuming that the Indian was only an in- 
ferior white man, and we ended, sentimentally, 
by saying that since we were the models of 
perfection, we would make the Indian as 
nearly like ourselves as we could. In this the 
mission schools have erred quite as much as 
the government schools, and the practical re- 
sults in both have been to saddle upon these 
simple primitives some of the most ridiculous 
fetishes of our complex civilization — the fet- 


ish of bundling up the human body in cloth, 
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the fetish of steam-heated houses, the fetish of 
substituting the fox trot and the bunny hug 
for the buffalo and deer dances, the fetish of 
high-heeled shoes for women and of $9.98 
custom-made suits for men. 

The reasons for these fetishes are completely 
hidden from the Indian, so that their enforce- 
ment is a perpetual worry to him, distracting 
his attention from the things that really mat- 
ter. I have never yet discovered an Indian who 
understood why he should be morally obligated 
to cut his hair and wear trousers in honor of a 
gentle Jesus who is always pictured to him in 
long hair and in a garment much more like an 
Indian blanket than a modern suit of clothes. 
Nor does he understand any better why his 
boys should have to learn to set type or man- 
age a steam laundry, when there is no oppor- 
tunity to practice these trades within three 
hundred miles of where Indians can live; or 
why his girls, whose mothers made exquisite 
baskets and incomparable blankets, should be 
taught Spanish drawnwork and Irish crochet, 
when it is well known that these things are al- 
ways imported from China or Mexico and sold 
at prices that would mean starvation to the 
Indians, who have to pay American prices for 
bread and meat. Of course we could not expect 
the Indian to understand that the real reason 
he has to worry about these things is that they 
became fetishes in our program for his Ameri- 
canization some thirty or forty years ago. 


iV 


I. view of the absurdities into which 
we have been led by our sentimental attitude 
toward the Indian, it would be reassuring to 
hear that the new head of the Indian Bureau 
had a clear, intelligent concept of what it 
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means to be an Indian. If he is not merely an 
inferior white, what is he? First of all, he is a 
primitive; and that does not mean a savage or 
a degenerate or even a mental dwarf. Among 
the world’s rapidly shrinking group of aborigi- 
nals — such as the African, the Australian, 
the Polynesian— the Amerind ranks high. 
Ethnically his stock is superior, and Secretary 
Wilbur is right in stating that he could pass 
into the American strain to our advantage, 
especially if he were mixed with Nordic stocks 
rather than Latin. 

But the first thing that being a primitive 
means, in respect to any scheme for his educa- 
tion, is that he matures physically and men- 
tally several years earlier than more civilized 
stocks, And it is not necessary to remind peo- 
ple with the intellectual capacity of Secretary 
Wilbur and Commissioner Rhoads that young 
people cannot be advantageously kept in 
tutelage after normal maturity. As a general 
rule, Indians should finish their schooling, 
choose their adult occupations, and marry 
from three to five years earlier than may be 
thought advisable for our own young people. 

There is no good reason why ninety-eight 
per cent of the Indians should be forced to 
continue their schooling beyond the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. The small number who ex- 
hibit capacity for intellectual growth beyond 
that age should be admitted to the white 
schools. After all, the test is whether the Indian 
can maintain a successful existence at white 
levels. If he can, the door should always be 
wide open. Equal association with other young 
Americans would hasten that amalgamation 
which has Secretary Wilbur’s approval. In 
addition to village schools, there should also 
be normal schools where exceptionally bright 
young Indians could learn to use the tools of. 
white civilization and aid in the advancement 
of their own people by becoming teachers and 
public health nurses. Such opportunities it 
has been our past policy to deny them. 

But in all these educational methods it 
should be kept clearly in mind that a primitive 
people is intellectually inexperienced in modes 
of thought that have been familiar to the Euro- 
pean mind for thousands of years. One of these 
unfamiliar modes is that of receiving enlight- 
enment through written or printed language. 
The extent to which any primitive can take in 
and profit by reading is much more limited 
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than the average person supposes. In my ex- 
perience, which has covered forty years of 
constant contact with southwestern tribes, the 
Hopi Indians are the only aboriginals who find 
pleasure in reading, and this is true of only a 
minority of them; and at best, their reading 
capacity is limited to what we would expect of 
a fourteen-year-old child. There are millions 
of good white Americans in exactly this same 
situation — a fact which it generally pleases 
us to ignore, because we do not realize that 
reading, as a means of individual advancement, 
is a slow purchase through centuries of human 
experience. To spend time and money trying to 
force Indians beyond their natural capacity is 
just a stupid waste. But this does not mean 
that they cannot learn rapidly and well by 
hearing and seeing. Oral teaching and ocular 
demonstration could doubtless carry them 
much farther along the road to successful living 
in the midst of white civilization. 

The Indian’s intellectual inexperience with 
written language, which has nullified so much 
of our Indian schooling, is just one instance of 
the natural limitations of the primitive mind. 
Ignoring his true nature, we have courted fail- 
ure with many of our best-intentioned devices 
for his political and economic welfare — such, 
for example, as Secretary Lane’s attempt to 
cure Indian poverty by the private ownership 
of farming land. Pathetically anxious to figure 
as a benefactor, Secretary Lane did me the 
honor to consult me about the details of the 
ceremony he invented for conveying to the 
Indian mind the idea that they had exchanged 
the bow for the plow. But Mr. Lane’s mind 
was hermetically sealed to the certainty that 
twenty thousand years of experience in com- 
munal landholding cannot be jumped by a 
single act of pageantry. By the time Secretary 
Lane had passed from the scene, all that had 
come of his benevolent gesture was to reduce a 
few more Indians to beggary through the 
schemes of white land sharks, and by just so 
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much to render the economic problem of the 
Indian more acute. 

The peculiar Nordic habit of attributing 
moral values to our own social pattern, and 
of condemning variants from it as immoral, 
further obscures the hard sociological fact that 
the tribal mind not only cannot be forced to 
conform to our economic system, but must be 
protected from its own inexperience. Secretary 
Wilbur has said that in several states the In- 
dians have passed completely out of governmen- 
tal care, but he neglected to add that in most 
instances they have passed into the condition 
of economic gypsies or to a degenerate type of 
tribal living in the forests and along the lake 
shores of unpopulous regions. We need only 
cast a reflective glance at Mexico to see this 
social degeneracy carried to the point where 
many once prosperous tribes are now utterly 
incapacitated for adjusting themselves to the 
European system of landowning. The prob- 
lem of the United States can be solved much 
more simply because the process of disloca- 
tion and deracination of our tribes has not gone 
so far as in Mexico, and those of us who feel a 
sense of responsibility in the matter are not 
unreasonable in demanding that our Indians be 
made amply self-supporting — not as broken- 
down whites, but as good Indians. 
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W. HAVE to remember that all 
tribesmen are natural craftsmen. What they 
do with their hands they do well, with that 
complete mastery over the material which can 
convert any craft into an art. When the Am- 
erind works in materials that afford him scope 
for self-expression, such as blanket weaving or 
basket making or pottery, his product equals 
any folk product in the world, and excels 
much that we import at great expense from 
Russia and the Balkans. In New Mexico, un- 
der encouragement from their white fellow 
artists and craftsmen, the Pueblo and Navajo 
Indians are carrying on their own crafts and 
scores of families are happily supporting 
themselves, by their united efforts making in- 
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comes of from two to three thousand dollars 
a year. There are at least scores of young In- 
dian men painting and selling their pictures, 
not as curios, but on their own merits as works 
of art. In spite of these things, Indian children 
in many of the government and mission schools 
are not permitted to draw Indian subjects or 
adapt Indian designs, to sing Indian songs or 
make any of their traditional artifacts; instead, 
they are expensively, laboriously, and futilely 
urged to make or do anything else, no matter 
how useless, so long as it isn’t Indian. Secre- 
tary Wilbur is at fault in suggesting that in 
other tribes where art crafts have been lost, 
they cannot be restored. Art is racial to the 
Indian, not local. 

This is what I mean when I decry the fetish- 
ism of our Indian education. As a remedy I 
would suggest a little more rational Ameri- 
canization. Restore the Indian family. Where 
possible, restore Indian village life and en- 
courage adequate sanitation and the coér- 
dinated education of parents and children. 
Establish normal schools for the few Indians 
who wish to serve as teachers or skilled crafts- 
men among their own people. Open all the doors 
to civilized opportunity, just as we have to all 
other racial elements according to their ca- 
pacity; but neither nag nor compel them to 
enter. Restore the Indian’s freedom of religious 
observance. Encourage native crafts without 
being too censorious of the God who has en- 
dowed these people with peculiar gifts of their 

-own which they can contribute to our culture. 

But even when this has been accomplished, 
several other things will remain to be done. 
For example, there is the problem of Indian 
land and Indian money. There seems to be a 
general impression that all Indians except 
those who have derived extensive fortunes 
from oil leases, receive regular allowances 
from the government. The Indians who are 
supported by oil leases number less than two 
per cent of the tribesmen; many tribes receive 
no governmental allowances at all, and often 
the tribal allotments of land and water are so 
inadequate that the people are constantly kept 
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and held down to the hunger level of existence. 

Unhappily in the past, no public accounting 
for Indian monies has been demanded by de- 
partmental policies. Within the last few years, 
public sentiment has been awakened to this 
state of affairs and has pressed an inquiry 
concerning the expenditure of huge sums of 
money within the control of that department, 
for it became known that money rightfully 
belonging to the Indians was being spent in 
ways which benefited the whites quite as 
much as the Indians themselves. This is not the 
time nor the place to part cularize. A natural 
desire not to embarrass the new administration 
would withhold the public accounting at least 
until it is certain that the situation will not be 
quickly remedied. If that time comes, the pub- 
lic may ask some awkward questions. We shall 
want to know why a costly bridge, which ten 
white people use for every Indian who uses it, 
was built with Indian money at a time when the 
Pimas lacked land and water to make a crop. 
And why, when the Navajos need schools and 
hospitals, a bridge and road for white tourists 
was proposed with their money and against 
their protest. Then there will be the matter of 
the Blackfoot Dam, and the Flathead lands, 
and the Rio Grande Conservancy. 

Recently among the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico there has been a series of decisions by a 
specially appointed Land Board which has 
restored to them, or compensated in kind, the 
land and water privileges that had been di- 
verted through carelessness or chicanery. 
But to secure justice in this matter, friends 
of the Indians have spent months of time and 
energy and have subscribed thousands of 
dollars — and the costs to the government 
have also been heavy. Unless the new admin- 
istration can achieve a complete reversal of 
policy, this process will have to be employed 
again and again to secure the Indian in his 
property rights. This is why organized Indian 


aid withholds judgment on any new gesture at 
Washington. The time is well past when the 
situation can be met with noble republican 
sentiments.. There is no objection to giving 
votes to the Indian so long as it is understood 
that his votes are not toeffect any improvement 
in his condition. 
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Beasaes the changed attitude on the 
part of the American people toward our Indian 
wards is the very thing most likely to be mis- 
understood by politicians. The public at large 
has now come to realize that the Indian is a 
community asset. Within the last ten years, 
by much the same process that has made Negro 
music not only a national asset but an interna- 
tional credit, Indian art has taken its place 
among the things that Americans talk about 
both at home and abroad, go to see, collect, 
and take into account in summing up the 
sources of American culture. In other words, 
we have come to realize that our Indians 
mean more to us as Indians than as imitation 
whites — a change in attitude which can no 
longer be ignored in our public policy toward 
them. 

Secretary Wilbur has suggested that the 
Indian Bureau may eventually be dispensed 
with, but this would be good only in so far as 
it would mean the end of bureaucratic methods. 
One gathers that these methods have alone 
been responsible for many of the evils of Indian 
management. It has been suggested that the 
welfare of the Indians should be committed 
to the states in which they happen to reside; 
but this course would be fraught with the 
greatest possible danger to any hope we may 
entertain of ultimately absorbing our native 
tribes into the body of our national life. In a 
state like New Mexico, where the Indian life 
is most worth saving and the state least able 
to protect the tribes (because of conditions in 
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no way reflecting on the state), such an arrange- 
ment would work an imposition on the white 
population, a great injustice to the Indian, and 
a loss to the entire nation. 

None of these matters can be gone into here 
in detail, and so long as the government’s 
future plans for the Indian remain in the stage 
of mere suggestions, they need not be too much 
dwelt upon. What this article is designed to do 
is rather to state the outlook and intention of 
people who have known Indians intelligently 


No SUGGESTION with regard to the 
Catholic Church in the United States seems 
more surprising to me than that of the Rever- 
end Dr. Boyd Barrett in THe Forum, to the 
effect that American Catholics are steadily 
moving toward a break with Rome. For me 
there is not even a shadow of truth in that 
declaration. All my life I have been in intimate 
touch with all sorts of Catholics; yet I have 
never observed any trend away from Rome and 
I have no Catholic friends or acquaintances 
who have ever noticed such a movement or who 
think that it would be in the best interests of 
American Catholicism. 

The Reverend Dr. Barrett has explained his 
extraordinary idea by saying that there is 
something in Americanism which is inimical to 
and irreconcilable with Roman Catholicism. 
If this were so, I should think that I might have 
been aware of it. My people have been in this 
country something more than a hundred years, 
and not only do we still retain all our Irish 
loyalty to the Pope, but, if it were not almost 
racial heresy to say so, I should not hesitate to 
declare that, if anything, that loyalty has been 
strengthened by our American environment. 


*Dr. E. Boyd Barrett, “Will American Catholics Secede from 
Rome?” — Tue Forum, August, 1929. 






Next month, “The Indian’s Potentialities,” by Bishop Creighton of Mexico 


“Forget the Pope?” — NO! 


Mf Catholic Answer to Dr. Barrett* 


by JAMES J. WALSH, M. D. 


rather than sentimentally, humanely rather 
than officially. It is the attitude of the people 
who have conceived and, in their several ways, 
demonstrated the possibility of ‘making In- 
dians self-supporting by helping them to be 
good Indians. And after all, there is no valid 
reason why the wealthiest nation on earth 
cannot set a noble example for the rest of the 
world by showing how a highly civilized people 
should deal with a small, backward people in 
its midst. 


When I note, therefore, that the writer who 
thinks he has perceived so revolutionary a 
movement among American Catholics, has not 
been in this country quite long enough to be a 
citizen, I cannot help thinking that the wish is 
father to the thought. The new psychology 
rather emphasizes wish fulfillment. 

I cannot believe that I am blind to the real 
situation in America. I was in Paris when the 
Dreyfus case was a disturbing element not only 
in political life but in religious life as well. I was 
in Vienna when the Los Vom Rom movement 
was at its height. I was in Berlin for over a 
year and saw how the Catholic Church was 
growing in spite of the efforts that had been 
made in the Ku/turkampf to eliminate her in- 
fluence among the German people. I was in 
Prague during the race riots of 1898. So I 
would seem to have the background of cos- 
mopolitan experience that would enable me to 
note the tendency of any movement away from 
Rome in my native country, and yet I have not 
noticed it; on the contrary, Catholics as I see 
them here are growing more Roman every 
generation. 

A very practical demonstration of the thor- 
oughgoing loyalty of American Catholics to the 
church is to be found in their contributions to 
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Peter’s Pence — the special collection which is 
made every year for the benefit of the Pope. 
When the Italian government took over Rome 
and the Papal States, the Pope was left without 
any source of revenue except the alms of the 
faithful throughout the world. The Catholic 
people came to his rescue and every year pro- 
vided an ample fund for the Pope’s support and 
for his charities, which are world-wide. During 
the World War, when most of the countries of 
Europe were unable to make large contribu- 
tions to the Pope, the Ameri- 
can countries took this duty up- 
on themselves, until now the 
United States is contributing 
more to the support of the 
Pope than was ever donated 
by any other people. Conse- 
quently, the Pope has been able 
to give liberally to starving 
Russia, to help the needy in the 


The Delicate Plain 


men, self-made men, and a great many women 
of various social ranks — all of whom went 
home with a renewed feeling of attachment to 
the church and the Pope. 

In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Pope 
Pius XI’s ordination as a priest, he has pro- 
claimed another Jubilee for 1929. Jubilees are 
usually twenty-five or fifty years apart, yet here 
is another celebration after an interval of only 
four years, and the number of American pil- 
grims is said to be almost as large as that of 
1925.. They are crowding all 
the means of conveyance on 
the road to Italy. If there were 
any disloyalty to the Pope, 
surely this would not be true. 
Those who care to see things as 
they really are must conclude, 
therefore, that the devotion of 
American Catholics to the 
Popeisgreater than ever before. 


Balkans and the Near East, 
and also to be liberal to suf- 
ferers from hurricanes in the 
West Indies and from floods in 
our own country. Surely Pe- 
ter’s Pence has been loud in 
proclaiming the attitude of 
American Catholics toward the 
Holy See: far from reflecting 
any growing disloyalty to the 
Pope, it shows, on the con- 
trary, that the loyalty of Cath- 
olics in the United States has 
been steadily increasing. 
There is an abundance of 
other evidence leading to this 
same conclusion. When the 
Pope proclaimed the Jubilee of 
1925, nearly one hundred thou- 
sand American pilgrims accept- 
ed the invitation and visited 


BROOM what snare and what delu- 
sion 

Came the leap to this conclusion? 

Where on the frostbitten way 

That led bis spirit from the clay 

Did Bunyan meet in bis ascent 

That Plain of Ease be called Con- 
tent? 


No scarlet cloth or golden lace 

Ever set off the blunt face 

That sought a more Abounding 
Grace. 

No brigantine that sailed the seas 

Scooped up drifting ambergris 

To flatter bis delighted sense — 

The reek of crowds bis recompense. 

Surely a marriage day dawned 
i 


lowery 

That brought bim as bis only dowry 

Two books to be bis mind’s scant 
leaven: 

“The Poor Man's Pathway Unto 
Heaven,” 

“The Book of Martyrs” by Fobn 
Fox. 


Another very striking evi- 
dence of American Catholic 
loyalty to the Pope came 
when the settlement of the Ro- 
man question was announced. 
I think there was not a Cath- 
olic pulpit in the land — cer- 
tainly none of any importance 
—which did not proclaim a 
definite message of rejoicing 
over the new freedom of the 
Holy Father and the happy 
prospects afforded by the Con- 
cordat between the church and 
the kingdom of Italy. Just at 
the time these documents were 
being signed, I gave a series of 
lectures before colleges and 
academies in various parts of 
the country, offering several 
titles from which the lecture 


Rome that year. All of these were present at 
audiences given by the Holy Father and all of 
them were thrilled by the opportunity to receive 
the papal blessing and to listen to his words of 
cheer andencouragement togo on living the life 
of Catholic Christians. Surely these people repre- 
sented a typical cross section of American Cath- 
olics; as I myself made the pilgrimage with my 
family, it was a constant source of surprise to 
note from what different strata of society they 
came. There were college graduates, professional 
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topic was to be chosen; everywhere the 
Roman question was the one selected. I have 
reason to know, then, how great was the re- 
joicing among American Catholics over this 
new state of affairs in Italy. In particular, 
the newly established amicable relations 
between church and state in Italy have in- 
duced a wonderful change in Italians resi- 
dent in this country: 1 have heard from many 
quarters that this settlement has renewed their 
interest in religion and has spurred them on toa 
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more faithful practice of their religious duties. 

If we consider the historic background upon 
which the Reverend Dr. Barrett has attempted 
to build up his case for a separatist movement 
in America, it becomes easy to see that he has 
strained the evidence for it quite as much as he 
has exaggerated the trend itself which he 
thinks he sees. He cites good Bishop John 
England of Charleston as the beginner of the 
movement; but Dr. Peter Guilday’s recent and 
magnificent biography of John England makes 
it very clear that no one af- 
ter Bishop Carroll himself did 
more to lift up the Roman 
Catholic Church in America. 
When he came to Charleston, 
most of the people in that com- 
munity were bitter in their big- 
otry toward the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. They believed the mold 
church itself was Anti-Christ 
and the Pope the Scarlet Wo- 
man of Babylon; yet Bishop 
England soon came to com- 
mand their respect and to be 
looked upon as a worthy. 
representative of Christianity. 
He became a good citizen of 
the United States and always 
remained a sincere Catholic 
—and he was at least as Ro- 
man as he was Catholic. 

It is true, as the Reverend 
Dr. Barrett says, that when the 
dogma of papal infallibility 
came up for consideration, 
some of the American bishops 
opposed it. But so also did some 
of the bishops from practically 
every country in Europe. Out 
of the six hundred and more 
members of the council, nearly 
one-fourth signed a petition against the advisa- 
bility of declaring papal infallibility a doctrine 
of the church just then. They questioned the 
opportuneness of the decision — not its truth. 
But when the final vote was taken, on Monday, 
July 18, 1870, only two of those present — 
Bishop Riccio of Italy and Bishop Fitzgerald of 
Little Rock, Arkansas — still voted no. There- 
upon the Bishop of Little Rock advanced to 
the papal throne and said simply, “Holy 
Father, now I believe.” The decision of the 






‘E HESE led directly to the stocks 
And to twelve years to call bis own, 
A roof whose vault was prison stone. 
No pillow eased the stubborn bead 
He laid upon a pallet bed. 

No linen sheet was laid and lapped 

About him. No fleece blanket 
wrapped 

To keep from dungeon damp and 


This shepherd of a wide sheepfold. 
If be dined on curds and whey, 

It was a prison boliday; 

And the song of nightingale 
Filtered thin through Bedford gaol, 
Where sullen walls beld no surprise 
Of loveliness to please the eyes; 

No lure to bind with silken mesh 
The senses shackled in the flesh. 
This the total, this the sum; 

For free at last to go and come, 
And trusting in bis own two feet, 
He died in rain, be died in sleet. 


Then bow did Bunyan estimate 
The Plain of Ease as Delicate? 
How did he know that Pilgrim went 
In most peril from Content? 


— Margaret Emerson Bailey 





council made papal infallibility a dogma of the 
church, and he accepted it as such. 

Every council since the first Council of 
Jerusalem — at which, it will be recalled, there 
was so much difference of opinion — has been 
apostolic at least in the sense of exhibiting 
differences of opinion among the bishops. That 
is why a council is held, in order that they may 
reach an agreement and decide what should be 
the opinion of the church. If one is to see a 
trend away from Rome in the mere fact that 
some half a dozen American 
bishops opposed the declara- 
tion of infallibility fifty years 
ago, one could argue with 
equal reason that a similar 
trend was apparent in every 
European country because of 
the vote at the council. 

Some of the Reverend Dr. 
Barrett’s expressions carry a 
great weight of innuendo but 
little of fact. For instance, 
he says: “The ‘bloc’ which 
sways Ecumenical Councils 
and controls legislation in the 
church is that comprised of 
the three hundred Italian bish- 
ops.” There are less than three 
hundred Italian bishops and 
they do not sway Ecumenical 
Councils, because there are 
1,753 bishops in the world and 
more bishoprics outside of Ita- 
ly are being constantly estab- 

; lished while those in Italy are 
being reduced in number. De- 
cisions are by majority vote, 
and the Italian bishops are 
outnumbered more than six to 
one. It looks as if they would 
be outnumbered ten to one 

within the next five years. Moreover, 
Ecumenical Councils are not everyday events. 
There have been just twenty of them in nine- 
teen hundred years. 

To say that the Italian bishops control legis- 
lation in the church is more than a little amaz- 
ing for anyone who knows church affairs. The 
Italian bishops probably have less to say about 
church legislation than any other set of bishops 
in the world. Yet the Reverend Dr. Barrett 


says, ‘They are practically the ruling body of . 
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the Roman Catholic Church.” The Pope, of 
course, is the ruler of the church, and according 
to the treaty he becomes independent of 
Italy — a non-Italian. The real framers of leg- 
islation in Rome are the Consulters of the Con- 
gregation, and among these the Italians are a 
minority. 

The oath which Italian bishops are to take 
under the Concordat is also mentioned by Dr. 
Barrett. Needless to say, it refers entirely to 
civil matters. The word “council” used in the 
translation does not refer to church councils 
but to political associations. The oath has 
really no more significance, as far as the church 
is concerned, than the oath which a new citizen 
of the United States utters when he takes 
his naturalization papers. We have had a num- 
ber of foreign-born bishops in this country who 
have had to take the naturalization oath; but 
there is no question of that interfering in the 
slightest degree with their duties toward the 
church, nor of their duties toward the church 
interfering in any way with the civil ob- 
ligations they assumed in taking out their na- 
turalization papers. 

The Reverend Dr. Barrett quotes rather im- 
pressively from the Catholic Fortnightly Re- 
view. It is a publication that is known to a very 
limited number of us; some of us read it with 
interest but do not take it too seriously. It is 
the enfant terrible in the family, constantly say- 
ing things that the family understands but 
that may be readily subject to misunderstand- 
ing on the part of others. The editor comes of a 
convert family, and we have a saying — in per- 
fect good humor, without slur in it — that 
“converts are nearly always more Catholic 
than the Catholic Church.” No one thinks of 
the Fortnightly except as representing a small 
section of extremist Catholic opinion. How- 
ever, it dares to say things right out in meet- 
ing — often, things that are good for people to 
hear; and it is a typical illustration of how 
much Catholics may disagree among them. 
selves even while they remain profoundly faith- 
ful to the church. 

To me it is simply a huge joke to see passages 
from two of my good friends— Father Par- 
sons, S. J., and Father McClorey, S. J. — cited 
as indicating that they either deplore the Con- 


cordat or are intent on bringing about the 
separation of the American church from Rome, 
Both are Jesuits and feel themselves particu- 
larly bound to the Pope. Both have taken a 
special vow of obedience to the Pope as far as 
missions are concerned. They would be ready 
to start tomorrow for the farthest point of the 
globe if the Pope indicated a wish for them to 
go. Anyone who knows them is quite convinced 
that there is not the slightest hint of anything 
like disloyalty to the Pope in their make-up, 
nor any remotest wish for the separation of the 
church in America from the center of Chris- 
tianity in Rome. I have had a good laugh with 
each of these Jesuits over the garbled quota- 
tions that somehow are supposed to make them 
say exactly the opposite of what they believe. 

A century ago there was much more question 
of an American Catholic Church than there is 
to-day. The new spirit of liberty was then very 
much alive in this country. News from Rome 
came slowly. It took from six months to a year 
to communicate with the Vatican. Under these 
circumstances, disturbances naturally arose, 
some of which actually reached the point of 
schism. A great many of the priests who came 
over to America had found it difficult to get on 
with their bishops in Europe. They were dis- 
tinctly difficiles — cranks we would call them— 
and their bishops were glad to grant them per- 
mission to migrate to America. Such priests 
fostered un-Catholic conditions, and in the 
early days nearly every large city in America 
witnessed a schism. 

Out of that state of confusion and so-called 
Americanism we have worked back in the 
course of a hundred years until now there is 
nothing left of it. Now and then a few foreign 
priests take advantage of the ignorance and 
national consciousness of recent immigrants to 
cause similar dissensions; but these schisms are 
utterly insignificant and the first generation of 
Catholics born in this country invariably puts 
an end to them. This has been a frequently re- 
curring experience and it indicates very clearly 
that the Roman Catholic Church under the 
sovereignty of the Pope has a firm hold on the 
minds of American Catholics, and that there is 
not the slightest reason to think that American 
Catholics are likely to secede from Rome. 


Next month, “ What It Means to Marry a Protestant” — an answer to the article in June, 
“ What It Means to Marry a Catholic” 
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An ADVENTURE in 
Old-fangled Education 


by HAMILTON HOLT 


] F I sHouLp be asked to enumerate the 
besetting sins of the American college and 
university to-day, I would unhesitatingly say 
that they could be reduced to the following 
three items: 

First, the insatiable impulse to expand 
materially; 

Second, the glorification of research at the 
expense of teaching; and 

Third, the lack of human contact between 
teacher and student. 

Taking these sins in order, I might say that 

the first, expansion, may have some 
justification as a means to an end; 
but as the end itself, it is, I believe, 
a delusion, for it is nothing but a 
confusion of greatness with big- 
ness. More students — the first re- 
sult of an expansion program — 
do not necessarily mean better 
students. 

There are, of course, certain ad- 
vantages in mere numbers. Obvi- 
ously the larger the student body, 
the more diversified and the more compre- 
hensive can be the curriculum and the more 
varied the student activities within and with- 
out the classroom. On the other hand, as the 
enrollment multiplies, the ratio of the individ- 
ual student to the whole tends to approximate 
a cipher. Only the very mature or exceptional 
student achieves academic, social, or athletic 
honors. Many a high school leader is compelled 
to be a follower when he enters a large institu- 
tion of learning. The competition is greater. He 
loses his courage. Not infrequently he is affect- 
ed with that most malign of youthful maladies 
— the inferiority complex. His college life is 
blighted and it may take him vears to recover 
confidence in himself. 
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Additional students necessitate increased 
equipment, and equipment costs money. The 
hair of many a college president has turned 
gray in this never-ending endeavor to keep the 
finances abreast of the expanding enrollment. 
The usual solution is to skimp on the profes- 
sors. Therefore, in most of our colleges, fifty 
or a hundred students are often collected in a 
single recitation period, although no professor 
ever lived who could instruct a class of such a 
size. Worse yet, the recitation system may 
overflow into the lecture system, which is 

probably the worst pedagogical 
method ever invented. Moreover, 
when the college finally does get 
some extra money for its teaching 
force, it does not increase the sal- 
aries of its pitifully underpaid facul- 
ty, but perforce hires more teachers 
at starvation wages. No wonder that 
teachers are the most underpaid 
professional men in the land, except 
ministers of the gospel! 

The policy of expansion for its 
own sake is also detrimental to the physical as- 
pect of the college; when elephantiasis sets in, 
there is little possibility of planning a campus 
scheme in which every building is part of an ideal 
architectural and landscaped whole. With each 
hundred-thousand-dollar benefaction, the usual 
procedure is to put up a new building — usually 
in a different style of architecture, in the big- 
gest open space on the campus. The results 
may be seen in the conglomeration of archi- 
tectural misfits and monstrosities which en- 
cumber so many campuses to-day. How many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
college buildings throughout the country are 
now being scrapped, just because they were 
erected in the wrong place, in the wrong way, 
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and without the slightest regard either to 
architectural harmony or to the future growth 
and needs of the college? 

Happily, the realization seems to be growing 
that there are other measures of success besides 
the rate of expansion; consequently, a few 
institutions are already beginning to limit 
enrollment. But although the menace of 
wholesale growth is finally being appreciated, 
another virus— the research mania — con- 
tinues to thrive and to receive encouragement. 


if 
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fi HERE ARE two types of professors now 
teaching in our colleges and universities. The 
one derives his chief inspiration from learning, 
the other from life; the one goes in for re- 
search, the other for teaching. It might be 
supposed that in every large institution there 
would be a great research man and a great 
teacher at each end of the faculty circle. A 
second great research man and a second great 
teacher would be next to them, and so on until 
the average and mediocre teacher is reached 
at the bottom of the arc. But this is not so at 
all. Most college presidents seem to hold the 
whip over their professors — especially the 
younger ones — in order to make them enter 
research. Search may not be so bad, but re- 
search — the process of doing it all over again 
— is surely something to make the gods smile. 
To-day we find hosts of men engaged in the 
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laborious, time-consuming, and unprofitable 
task of writing uninspired theses on unimpor- 
tant subjects and trying to learn more and more 
about less and less; while in teaching orienta- 
tion courses they take the opposite extreme 
and, as a Harvard professor recently said, try 
to make their students learn less and less about 
more and more. It makes no difference whether 
anybody could, would, or should read their 
productions. They have their names in the 
learned and scientific reviews. They are des- 
ignated as authors in Who’s Who. They have 
complied with the rules of the academic game. 
Even the apprentices of the trade — the 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree — are com- 
pelled to do “original research,” and, even 
worse, some of them are required to publish, 
at their own expense, their theses, copies of 
which are given shelf space in the university 
library. 

Far be it from me to belittle the genuine 
research man. He who can really extend the 
borderland of knowledge is so valuable a human 
benefactor that society can well afford to pay 
any price for the product of his genius. But 
genius it is, and geniuses are likely to be queer. 
To the average undergraduate this type of 
professor appears merely as material for ridi- 
cule in the college paper or play. He sees only 
an absent-minded individual, perhaps shy, 
morose, or irritable, who wears a cravat under 
one ear. What he does not see is the worth 
beneath the odd exterior. 

Whether geniuses are queer or not — they 
are certainly rare. There is perhaps one man in 
twenty-five on our college faculties whose re- 
searches are contributing anything of enough 
value to society to justify the great expense of 
keeping him at research work. Yet the other 
twenty-four are encouraged to grub and delve 
in libraries and laboratories, admitting only a 
few graduate students to their presence, and 
coming in contact with the majority of students 
in one or two formal, weekly lectures to a 
large and bewildered class. 

Strangely enough, the teacher-professors — 
the men who are primarily interested in teach- 
ing students rather than subjects — are usu- 
ally not the ones who win promotions or calls 
from other colleges. Yet it is these rare souls 
who make the real impressions on the students. 
Read the biography of Dr. Edward North 
(“Old Greek”) of Hamilton College. There 
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was a man who, on a pittance of a salary, held 
aloft the torch of light, learning, and culture 
to the little hilltop college and community. I 
dare say there was never an alumnus returning 
to the classic shades of College Hill who did 
not visit the old gentleman and scholar in order 
to receive his academic benediction. We find 
one or two of these golden personalities in 
nearly every one of our colleges and universi- 
ties, but they are regarded as doing a rather 
inferior type of work, despite the fact that 
anyone who has come under their mellowing 
influence probably rates them second only to 
his father and mother as moulders of charac- 
ter. Wherever these rare teachers are to be 
found, the students with unerring instinct 
elect their courses, preferring them to the 
most world-renowned researcher on the fac- 
ulty. Even though they might not have pre- 
ferred that particular subject, they know that 
“Old Greek” or “Square” Root or “Billy” 
Phelps will make it interesting. 


Vi ATERIAL EXPANSION and research 
are devitalizing, but the chief besetting sin of 
our modern colleges is the lack of human con- 
tact between professors and students. In the 
nineties I was an undergraduate at Yale and 
a graduate student at Columbia. At Yale the 
recitation system prevailed; at Columbia, the 
lecture system. With slight modifications these 
methods are still in vogue in the overwhelming 
majority of our colleges and universities. As 
for the social structure of both institutions, I 
found two distinct groups connected with the 
campus — the faculty and the student body. 
Each lived a rather idyllic life of its own. 
Each had its own customs, or, as Professor 
Sumner used to call them, “‘ mores” and “ folk- 
ways.” Occasionally a professor penetrated a 
little way into the student circle; almost never 
did the student meet the members of the fac- 
ulty as man to man on a non-classroom basis. 
I acquired nothing of that poise and wisdom 
which comes only from association with abler 
and nobler men than oneself. What I got from 
college was mostly what I got from my own 
unsupervised study — for which I, and not my 
teachers, deserve the chief credit — and from 
intimate association with my classmates. 

Under the recitation system it is assumed 
that a student will go to his room, study 
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faithfully for two hours, and then come to 
class and recite an hour. Now allowing a high 
school student (who has been under the most 
constant and strict guidance and direction) to 
study without supervision, and trusting him 
to use his time wisely before he has acquired 
habits of industry and regularity, is an invita- 
tion to procrastination and shirking to which 
all but the golden ten per cent succumb in a 
greater or less degree. Investigations show that 
this good ten per cent do study their full quota 
of two hours. But, alas, another ten per cent 
do not study at all, while the intervening 
eighty per cent spend anywhere from fifteen 
to fifty minutes in preparation for class. 

Thus the student may or may not study — 
and similarly he may or may not have an op- 
portunity to prove that he has studied. The 
large size of present-day classes makes it im- 
possible for him to be called upon more than 
once in every three or four recitations. This 
puts another premium on shirking or bluffing. 
If the student gets his lesson, he deserves the 
credit. But what good has the professor been 
to him? If he is called upon and comes through 
with flying colors, the chances are that the 
professor will say no more than, “Very good, 
sir; sit down,” and give him a high mark. But 
the boy has to remain in class the rest of the 
hour, listening to others recite what he already 
knows — an almost complete waste of time. 

If, however, the student has not got his 
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lesson, it is usually either because he has been 
unwilling or unable to get it. If he has been 
unwilling, then he probably deserves what is 
coming to him if he is caught, although with 
large classes and short periods the chances are 
four to one that he will not be caught. Even if 
his ignorance is discovered, what follows? The 
professor may vent his sarcasm, he may crack 
a joke, or he may be kind-hearted enough to 
try to help. But it is too late. No teacher can 
get into human contact with a boy who shame- 
facedly stands amid his tittering classmates, 
conscious that they are watching his discom- 
fiture. The situation is certainly not conducive 
to clear thinking. But whatever happens, the 
student is seldom stimulated or mortified by 
the attitude of the professor; as President 
Eliot once said, “experience teaches him that 
the consequences of habitual failures in recita- 
tions are not very serious.” 
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— the student really tried to get 
his lesson and failed. Here one arrives at one 
of the most flagrant defects in the recitation 
system. Just when the boy needed the profes- 
sor, the professor was not there to help him. 
Imagine the president of a bank calling into 
his room the fifty-odd vice presidents, clerks, 
stenographers, and so on, assigning them their 
tasks, and then telling them to go home and do 
their work. Imagine him directing them to re- 
port for an hour together three days a week, at 
which time he would either give them lectures 
on banking or quiz as many of them as possible 
to see how faithfully they had done their jobs 
at their homes. Would that bank keep out of 
bankruptcy six months? The parallel holds in 
regard to college work. Is it not evident that 
the time the student most needs the teacher is 
not after he has got or failed to get his lesson, 
but while he is studying, just as the bank 
clerk needs an officer, or the mechanic needs a 
foreman, not after he has tried to do his job 
and succeeded or failed, but while he is work- 
ing? 

The paradox of the recitation system is 
further exemplified when we consider that the 
student does not quiz the professor, but the 
professor quizzes the student. The professor 
knows. The student does not know. One world 
naturally think that when the student meets 
the professor, he would quiz him in order that 
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he might learn what the older and wiser man 
knows. But, miradile dictu, the contrary is 
true. Thus, under this system, the teacher is 
little more than a detective trying to discover 
the degree of the student’s unfaithfulness, 
using marks as the measure of deficiency. 
Marks, and not the mastery of the subject, 
tend to become the objective of the student. 
The system puts a premium on bluffing. 

If the recitation system is bad, the lecture sys- 
tem is worse. It assumes that what one man has 
perhaps taken a lifetime to acquire — succeed- 
ing only by dint of painstaking observation, 
long continued reflection, and possibly the use 
of his creative imagination — can be relayed 
or spoon-fed to another who has not gone 
through a like process. The truth is that lec- 
tures can teach nothing, although they may 
prove inspiring to the student who already has 
some familiarity with the subject. I remember 
that when some of my Yale classmates entered 
medical school, they found that virtually all 
the instruction was left to lecturers who 
mounted the platform, talked or dictated for 
an hour, disappeared, reappeared two days 
later, continued for another hour from where 
they: last left off, and so on till the end of the 
term. The students learned about as much 
medicine from those lectures as a minister 
would learn about theology from hearing an- 
other minister preach. They did not dare go 
up to their examinations trusting either to 
their-memories or to their notes. They were 
compelled to buy digests and, at their own 
expense, to hire outside tutors who became, in 
fact, the real teachers of the courses. 

Similarly in my own experience. I took one 
course given by a professor who had written a 
book which was to appear the following au- 
tumn. He brought the galley proofs to class and 
spent the entire term dictating the book to us. 
Our mental cerebrations in connection with the 
lecture were not at all concerned with the 
content of what was dictated, but with our own 
amateur efforts at manual transcription. Our 
notes did not jibe from week to week, and I, 
for one, got almost nothing from the course. 
Evidently the professor had forgotten that 
printing had been invented centuries ago and 
that we all had learned how to read in our 
early childhood. To have distributed multi- 
graphed notes of the book’s contents would 
have been simpler for him, more understand- 
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able to us, and time-saving for all concerned. 
If mere notes were too scanty and if knowl- 
edge of the entire contents of the book was 
necessary, why not have waited until its 
publication in the fall? Then we could have 
read the book with pleasure, profit, and ease 
in two or three days, and we should have had 
the rest of the term to read other works on the 
same subject, thereby probably learning some- 
thing about the topic even in spite of our- 


selves. 
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VY HEN I tert college and entered my 
professional career as a magazine editor, I was 
profoundly impressed to find that my col- 
leagues in the editorial 
room, who never thought 
of teaching me anything, 
taught me everything; while 
my professors at the uni- 
versity, who were paid 
to teach me, had taught 
me almost nothing. Yet 
my fellow workers in jour- 
nalism and my professors 
in college were the same 
type of men — that is, the 
members of each group 
were older, abler, and nobler 
than myself; they were spe- 
cialists in their own fields, 
as I was not; they were 
leading the intellectual life 
on a high moral plane. As I pondered 
over this paradox, the explanation seemed 
perfectly clear to me. With my business 
associates I worked elbow to elbow, desk 
to desk, eight hours a day, six days a 
week. I was as active in my work as 
they. Our relationship was constant, contin- 
uous, codperative, democratic, friendly, and 
human. With my instructors at the university, 
however, I had no relationship except in the 
most formal and forbidding way. When I was 
with them, under both the recitation system at 
Yale and the lecture system at Columbia, 
they were active and I was passive. Did any- 
body ever get an education by being a sponge? 

The editor of the Yale Daily News, in a 
letter asking me to contribute an article on 
what I like to call the Rollins College “‘ Adven- 
ture in Common Sense Education,” wrote that 
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on the part of college students to-day there is 
“intense dissatisfaction” with present educa- 
tional methods. According to him, the problem 
is how to give the student the full opportunity 
for individual initiative and self-expression, 
and at the same time maintain proper disci- 
pline. That, of course, is the end toward which 
we must work. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have begun my 
attempt to remedy the three sins of the modern 
American college by limiting the student body 
at Rollins College to seven hundred boys and 
girls. In so doing, we aim to perfect and dignify 
the small college at a time when our small col- 
leges are trying to become large colleges and 
our large colleges are trying to become univer- 
sities. We are centering 
our energies on the college 
and are not, as are most 
institutions of to-day, spe- 
cializing and emphasizing 
graduate and professional 
work. 

I have tried to select our 
professors with a view solely 
to their teaching ability and 
therefore I have given far 
greater weight to the opin- 
ions of their present and 
former students than to all 
the eulogies of their faculty 
colleagues. As our teaching 
corps expands, I hope to in- 
vite only those professors to 
join our circle who have that imagination, that 
nobility of character, and that genuine gift for 
teaching which alone can inspire youth. I shall 
feel that I have failed as President of Rollins 
College if I cannot find such men and procure 
them for our staff. 

I have tried to solve the problem of bringing 
the teacher and taught together by abolishing 
both the recitation and the lecture systems in 
toto, and establishing in their place the so- 
called “Two-Hour Conference Plan.” This 
proposal has for its purpose, and hopes to effect, 
continuous consultation and codperation be- 
tween teacher and student. The theory behind 
this innovation is that the student’s mind is 
immature, that frequently he does not know 
how to study, and that he most needs the 
professor when he is preparing his lesson and 
not after he has learned or failed to learn it. 
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Thus the maximum impact of the instructor’s 
personality will be exerted on the student’s 
mind at the time when it is most needed. This 
does not mean, of course, that the teacher 
solves every difficulty when the student gets 
stuck. Only a foolish teacher would «do that. 
It does mean, however, that someone will be 
at hand ready to aid the student when aid is 
necessary. And it means that the waste of 
unsupervised time for which student life has 
become notorious will be largely eliminated. 


Vi 


4k 

i HE Two-Hour Conference Plan was 
inaugurated at the beginning of the academic 
year 1926. Both morning and afternoon are 
divided into two-hour periods, with a thirty- 
minute interval for chapel between the morn- 
ing periods. The forenoon hours are devoted 
to those subjects in which the student pri- 
marily works with his mind. As far as possible, 
the first period of the afternoon is concerned 
with laboratory or field work and the last 
period with athletics, outdoor work, and rec- 
reation. The student’s evenings are free, except 
when an inspirational lecture, a play, a debate, 
or some similar activity takes place, but these 
are usually over by nine o'clock. | 

In some courses assignments for the year’s 
work are made at the opening of college and a 
student progresses as rapidly as his inclinations 
and ability permit. If he completes the stand- 
ard course before the end of the year, he is free 
to quit the class, either to apply himself to 
other courses in which he has not made such 
satisfactory progress, or to undertake ad- 
vanced work. If the student is unable to pass 
his examinations after a reasonable period of 
study, he, of course, fails. 

As a corollary to the Conference Plan, 
Rollins has abolished all cut privileges. Imag- 
ine a football coach permitting a candidate 
for the team to take ten cuts during the sea- 
son. Football is taken too seriously for that. 
Indeed, it is this seriousness that makes it the 
only thing well taught on our campuses to-day. 
The coach insists on getting the best out of 
each candidate. He fires the “duffer” or quit- 
ter from the squad without the slightest com- 
punction. The professor, on the contrary, 
maintains no such rigid standards in the class- 
room. So loose are his requirements that, as 
any graduate knows, about a third of the 





degrees are unearned. Yet in spite of the 
«coach’s severity, his relations with the players 
off the field are human and friendly — quite 
different from the lord-and-serf attitude be- 
tween the professor and the student. By 
instituting a similar régime in regard to schol- 
astic work, Rollins hopes to achieve results as 
successful as those of the coach. Students are 
excused from classes if there is any reasonable 
ground for such procedure. Absence without 
a justifiable cause is followed by dropping the 
student from the course or even from college — 
just as he would be dropped from an athletic 
squad, or as an employee in the business world 
would be discharged for unfaithfulness, in- 
veterate tardiness, or unexplainable absence. 

The Conference Plan gives the student 
opportunity for self-expression by making him 
do an active day’s work each day, and it puts 
him under discipline by having him do his 
work in the presence of the professor. Thus the 
Yale editor’s query is answered. The plan 
provides other benefits also. The instructor 
has no difficulty in detecting the bluffer and 
the shirk. The student is relieved of the whip 
continually held over his head under the old 
system — the never-ending outside prepara- 
tion for recitations. Like workers in shop or 
office, he is through when he has completed 
his daily periods, unless he is so ambitious as 
to continue his work in leisure hours. Further- 
more, each student is no longer held back by 
the “lockstep” or mass system of education. 
He can go ahead as far and as fast as his ability 
will allow. His relation is primarily to his pro- 
fessor and not to his fellow students. And 
finally, the Two-Hour Conference Plan per- 
mits the student and the professor to meet as 
man to man under such conditions of inform- 
ality and codperation as prevail outside the 
college. The professor is no longer quizzer and 
lecturer, but rather “guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” 

No doubt there are some who may think 
that all this is a new-fangled experiment, even 
a revolution in education. To me, however, it 
seems not so much radical or revolutionary as 
old-fangled or even reactionary. As I see it, 
the relationship between our recruited faculty 
and hand-picked student body, working to- 
gether under the Two-Hour Conference Plan, 
merely marks a return to Socrates and putting 
him on an eight-hour day. 
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Drawings by Earle Horter ‘ 


Don Juan tt 
Or the Youth of Byron — Part If 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translation by Hamish Miles 


A ND THE Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering: but unto Cain and to 
his offering he had not respect. And Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. And the 
Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? 
and why is thy countenance fallen?” — May 
Gray was reading the Bible aloud, and the 
little Byron was listening with passionate 
eagerness. He did not understand all the words, 
but he felt the strange and terrible poetry of 
the book. Why did the Lord refuse poor 
Cain’s sacrifice? “Because of his sin,” said 
May Gray. Sin? What was sin? Cain had not 
yet slain Abel. No, but Cain was damned, said 
May Gray. Damned? What did damned mean? 
It meant that Satan would take him, and have 
him burnt in the fires of hell for all eternity. 
May Gray often spoke of Satan. She liked to 
frighten the boy. She used to tell terrifying 
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ghost stories, and said the house was haunted. 

At night when she was rolling those vexa- 
tiously tight bandages round his ailing little 
heels, she made him repeat psalms. He liked 
their strong, singing rhythm, and two of them, 
in the Scottish metrical version, were special 
favorites of his — the first: 

That man hath perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray} 


In counsels of ungodly men, 
Nor stands in sinners’ way. . « « 


— and the twenty-third: 


The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want, 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by... . 


And May Gray snuffed the candle. She had 
orders to stay near the child in the next room, 
but he knew that she went out. When she had 
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gone, he was frightened. All Scotland seemed 
full of ghosts, the house was close to a grave- 
yard, and then there was that awful Satan, 
and the Lord. In the darkness the child could 
feel evil things prowling about him. He crept 
along the corridor to a window from which he 
could see a light, and there he remained until 
the cold forced him back to bed. 

May Gray was strict. Mrs. Byron was mad. 
One day she said to him: “You little dog, 
you’re a thorough Byron; you are just as bad 
as your father.” And another time she clasped 
him exceedingly tight, saying that his eyes 
were as glorious as the Captain’s. She told him 
how through her he was descended from the 
Gordons, and how they had been powerful 
chiefs of royal blood; but May Gray and her 
friends would tell how the Gordons had mur- 
dered and been hanged and drowned — 
damned no doubt, like Cain, and whisked off, 
no doubt, by the Devil. Of the Byrons his 
mother did not speak so often. Nevertheless 
he knew from her, and through his nurse, that 
somewhere in the middle of England, in an 
old castle, there was a “Wicked Lord” who 
was the head of his family, that his family 
was an old one and had produced great war- 
riors and sailormen. To be a Byron was to 
have a mysterious advantage over all these 
little boys he envied with their strong legs and 
peaceful parents. One day he threw a stone 
at a bird and accidentally hit a little girl. She 
cried. They tried to force him to beg her 
pardon, but he fell into one of his silent rages. 
“Do you know that I am Byron’s son?” he 
asked her. An hour later he came back of 
his own accord, bringing sweets for the victim. 

At the age of four years and ten months he 
was sent to school, a short walk from his home. 
It was kept by Mr. Bowers, who was known as 
“Bodsy,” and the fees were five shillings a 
quarter. “I have sent George to you that he 
may be kept in abeyance,” wrote Mrs. Byron 
to Bodsy. The school was a low, dirty room, 
its floor riddled with decaying holes. There 
the children learned to read in a book of one- 
syllabled words. “God made man — let us love 
Him.” The Byron boy had a good memory 
and soon had learned the first page by heart. 
He then announced that he could read, and 
actually recited to his mother his little couplet 
— with great success, until she turned to the 
next page and he started off again with “God 
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made man. . . .” The text, alas, was different, 
and the impatient Mrs. Byron slapped her son. 
Returning to Bodsy’s he learned that “God 
made Satan—and Satan made sin... .” 
Satan and sin were regular topics in these 
Scottish schools. 


GOD AND THE BOGEY MAN 
T 


Wren Bopsy’s learning seemed in- 
adequate, Mrs. Byron saw to it that her son 
had private lessons from two professors of the 
college. One was named Ross, a pious little 
minister with gentle manners, who brought the 
boy quickly forward and inspired him with a 
passion for history. George Byron was pas- 
sionately fond of Roman history in particular, 
and read the story of the battle of Lake 
Regillus scores of times. His other master was 
a melancholy young man named Paterson, the 
son of a shoemaker and a good Latinist. With 
him Byron began his Latin and continued his 
religious education, for Paterson, like May 
Gray, was a stern Presbyterian. No doubt he 
did his best to bring his own Calvinist doctrine 
within the grasp of a child’s comprehension. 
“We are corrupt from our birth up, in that we 
have participated in Original Sin. Certain men, 
united to Jesus Christ by the Holy Ghost, 
can be raised to a life of holiness; those who 
are not thus saved are condemned to everlast- 
ing punishment. As for the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, that depends on the choice of 
God, who has predestined some to life ever- 
lasting and others to damnation.” This plunged 
the seven-year-old boy into deep reflections. 
Was he himself among the elect or among the 
reprobates? Surely these violent Gordons and 
Byrons had been almost all of them damned? 
He felt the inward surge of sudden, involuntary 
furies; the blood rose to his face, and for an 
instant he knew not what he did. Could this 
be diabolic possession? And yet there were 
other moments when he felt himself ever so 
tender and good. It was all very frightening. 
But was it true? 

His alert mind followed the events of the 
French Revolution with passionate eagerness. 
Its dramatic history left the people of the 
small Scottish town divided. The articles of the 
Aberdeen newspaper were headed, “The Flight 
to Varennes,” or “Danton’’; local news was 
relegated to the foot of the column. Mrs. 
Byron — a ruined aristocrat who had been 
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reared in Whig views by her Duff grand- 
mother — professed advanced political opin- 
ions. And like his mother, the young Byron was 
on the side of the People. Moreover, he was now 
reading much for himself. Brown the book- 
seller, at the sign of Homer’s Head, used to 
lend out the latest novelties, and despite her 
poverty Mrs. Bryon subscribed to this cir- 
culating library. 

Her son begged her to bring home all the 
histories of Rome and Greece and Turkey. 
He also read, with delicious terror, his grand- 
father’s narrative of the shipwreck. Around 
him all the talk was of war. Volunteers were 
drilling on the square. His earliest dreams were 
of military glory. “I will some day or other,” 
he said, “raise a troop, the men of which 
shall be dressed in black and ride on black 
horses. They shall be called ‘Byron’s Blacks,’ 
and you will hear of their performing prodigies 
of valour.” 


NEWSTEAD’S HEIR APPARENT 


NE DAY in 1794, when Mrs. Byron 
was drinking tea with the neighbors, someone 
asked her whether she knew that Lord Byron’s 
son had died. She started in her seat. It was 
surprising that so young a man should be dead, 
but what was more incredible was that her 
own son should have become heir to the title, 
to Newstead, and to all the family property, 
without anyone’s thinking to inform her. 
But it was none the less true. Lord Byron’s son 
had died in Corsica; and between this little 
auburn-haired boy and the peerage, there 
stood only the “Wicked Lord” — the old 
dotard who spent his time waging mimic 
naval battles against his manservant on the 
lake at Newstead, or lying on the kitchen 
floor racing crickets up and down his own body. 

The mother of the heir wrote Mrs. Leigh a 
stern letter protesting against the treatment 
inflicted on her by the family. It was humiliat- 
ing to learn news of that kind through stran- 
gers, and certainly Lord Byron could not now 
do less than help the mother of the future 
head of the family to give her son an education 
befitting his rank. But Lord Byron was just 
the man to savor a cruel joy in thinking of 
“this little boy at Aberdeen” who, pinched 
and a cripple, was awaiting the day of his 
lordship’s death. He ignored Mrs. Leigh’s 
letters and continued, fiercely and methodi- 
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cally, to lay waste the domains and heritage 
of the Byrons. 

So, for all her anger, Mrs. Byron had to drop 
the idea of sending her boy to an aristocratic 
school and had to let him continue his studies 
at the Aberdeen Grammar School. Neverthe- 
less, this was a seminary of venerable tradi- 
tion, founded in 1256, and doubtless one of the 
oldest in the three kingdoms. Its ancient build- 
ings were thatched with heather. Latin was the 
main subject — five hours a day of it. The 
pupils were nearly all poor, their pocket-money 
a penny a week. There George Gordon Byron 
gained the reputation of being a superb player 
of marbles, and was well liked by his compan- 
ions, although he had startled them at first by 
his affectionate and violent temperament. The 
porter of the college used often to give chase to 
this lad with the red hair and waistcoat who 
limped up to tease him. 

The townsfolk called him “Mrs. Byron’s 
crookit devil.” “A verra takin’ lad, but ill to 
guide,” said one of his teachers. Despite his 
infirmity, he had great courage — “always 
more ready to give a blow than to take one.” 
Although his legs were easily tired, he had 
learned to fight for quite a long time on end, 
standing on his toes; and one day when a boy 
had insulted him and an immediate encounter 
was impossible, the young Byron promised the 
offender to deal with him some other time. The 
following week he stopped the boy in the street 
and conscientiously thrashed him. On his re- 
turn home, May Gray asked him why he was 
out of breath, and he replied that he had had 
to keep a promise, because he was a Byron, 
and the family motto was “Crede Biron.” 

He knew that he would one day be lord of 
Newstead. His mother was once reading out 
before him a parliamentary report when a 
friend in the room remarked: ‘“‘We shall have 
the pleasure, some time or other, of reading 
your speeches in the House of Commons.” “I 
hope not,” answered the boy. “If you read 
any speeches of mine, it will be in the House of 
Lords.” 

He was an intelligent pupil, but not a good 
worker. It was the custom at the Grammar 
School to seat the top boys on the front bench 
and the tail of the class at the back of the room. 
Sometimes, to stir the spirit of ambition, the 
master would reverse this order, and on these 
occasions, with Byron on the front bench, the 
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master would greet him laughingly with, “Now, 
George, man, let me see how soon you'll be at 
the foot again.” Outside school he had private 
lessons in handwriting and French, with no 
great success. But he read much more than his 
companions. “I was never seen reading, but 
always idle and in mischief, or at play. The 
truth is that I read eating, read in bed, read 
when no one else read, and had read all sorts 
of reading since I was five years old.” The Bible 
had given him a taste for the East, and he was 
particularly fond of the Thousand and One 
Nights, the books of Baron de Tott, the letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and Dr. 
Moore’s Zeluco. 

When his German teacher wanted to make 
him read Gessner’s Death of Abel, he was 
pleased at the rediscovery of that troubling 
story of Cain which had haunted him. But the 
tragedy was too tedious, and while he trans- 
lated it, Byron reflected that it could be no 
crime to rid the world of so wearisome a crea- 
ture as Gessner’s Abel. But the problem of 
Cain continued to trouble him. In his childish 
thirsting after justice, he felt pity for the rep- 
robate. Why had God allowed Cain to slay 
his brother? Why did God sometimes allow 
George Byron his desire for cruelty and im- 
piety? He thought of red hell-fire. His imagina- 
tion was keen. His school companions enjoyed 
listening to him when he improvised the stories 
he drew from his’ reatling; and when they were 
snowed up in a chance shelter by a winter 
blizzard, Byron told them stories from The 
Arabian Nights, and they forgot the cold. 

After a bout of scarlet fever in 1796, his 
mother took him to spend a few days at a 
farm. He was enthusiastic over the Highland 
landscapes and loved the mountains veiled in 
their blue mists and the wild beauty of Dee- 
side and of the peak of Lochnagar, whose sum- 






mit came sometimes into view above snow- 
white clouds. He enjoyed wandering among the 
strangely-shaped rocks at the foot of the water- 
falls, leaping from one to another as well as his 
lameness allowed him, and regaling himself 
with teriffic tales of his forbears, the cateran 
chiefs who had plundered these glens. He him- 
self then wore the Highlander’s plaid and 
bonnet, and felt himself a Scot through and 
through. A childish love — pure but deep — 
for a farmer’s daughter bound his heart to 
this valley. Mary was the name of his beloved, 
and she had long, golden ringlets. In her pres- 
ence he felt a keen and tender thrill. 

At the age of nine he had discovered that 
one can find an infinite happiness merely in a 
presence. Returning to Aberdeen, he fell in 
love with his cousin, Mary Duff, a little girl 
with hazel eyes and dark brown hair. He ad- 
mired her features; he could conceive of noth- 
ing more beautiful. He liked to walk with her, 
to sit beside her, to caress her gently. All his 
thoughts now were of his cousin’s face, his 
cousin’s gowns; he could not sleep; he talked 
of nothing but Mary Duff. When parted from 
her, he pestered his mother to write to Mary 
Duff, and love made this child so compelling 
that, willy-nilly, Catherine Byron had to shrug 
her shoulders and become her son’s amanuen- 
sis. 

How passionate he was, and how shy! At 
the thought of his game leg and his bobbing 
gait, he felt ridiculous and ashamed. He would 
have liked to hide away—to vanish. Senti- 
mental, tender, and dreamy, he would suddenly, 
for no visible reason, turn fierce. Sometimes 
after a long silence he made a gesture of bru- 
tality that seemed quite inexplicable. One day 
at table he snatched up a knife and pressed it 
so hard against his chest that his mother was 
terrified. The origins of these extravagances 
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were the harder to guess at because of his 
spiteful memory which cherished grievances 
for a very long time. Often these outbursts of 
rage would spring from something that had 
happened several weeks back. 


AT TEN—A LORD 


NE DAY in 1798, when he was ten, 
the news came that the lord of Newstead was 
dead. The ‘‘ Wicked Lord”’ had left this life — 
for what infernal habitation? — and little 
George Gordon Byron became the sixth Baron. 
When he was told, he ran to the mirror and 
asked his mother if she could see any differ- 
ence in him, for he could see none. At school 
next morning, under the thatched roof, when 
the roll of pupils was called, the master, look- 
ing at him, called him, not now plain “Byron,” 
but “Dominus de Byron.” He could not bring 
the usual “ 4dsum”’ to his lips, but burst into 
tears. 

He had now to leave Aberdeen to take pos- 
session of his inheritance, and in the autumn of 
1798 Mrs. Byron, her son, and May Gray set 
off for Newstead. Before leaving, she sold her 
furniture; the whole houseful produced the 
sum of seventy-four pounds, seventeen shill- 
ings, and seven pence. 

Of the three travelers, it was no doubt the 
youngest who found the liveliest pleasure in 
this romantic journey. Intelligent and reflec- 
tive, he let no detail escape him as he gazed on 
the lochs and great heather moorlands of 
Scotland, and then on all the greenery of Eng- 
land’s woods and meadows. As they skirted 
Loch Leven, Mrs. Byron told George the story 
of Queen Mary’s escape and reminded him of 
his own Stuart blood. So he was Lord Byron? 
And on his way to take over his domains? 
Palaces, gardens, servants were his? Perhaps 
the villagers would curtsy to him? The ad- 
venture seemed to him no less amazing than 
one from The Arabian Nights. 

A few miles from Nottingham the carriage 
entered Sherwood Forest. The Newstead toll- 
bar brought the travelers to a halt. In front of 
them stood an immense oak. 

The carriage passed through a coppice or 
two, a pine woods, and then suddenly, at the 
bend of the avenue, Newstead came into the 
traveler’s view. On the edge of a wide lake half 
covered with reeds, there rose the gracious 
Gothic shape of the abbey, gray beneath a 
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gray sky, peaceful and perfect. Like all children 
endowed with great imagination, Byron had 
built a dream background against which he 
would have longed to live and reign. Newstead 
was more lovely than all his dreams. 


THE RUINED ABBEY 


, = 4 


= HE WOMEN stepped out, and the old 
servant, Joe Murray, approached. The in- 
spection of the house began. May Gray’s face 
lengthened, and Mrs. Byron began to storm. 
Everything was in ruins. Roofs, walls, floors — 
nothing had been repaired for years and years. 
The dirt and disorder were beyond belief. The 
servants excused themselves by describing the 
follies of the old Lord Byron, and the boy lis- 
tened intently. The story of this old misan- 
thrope’s way of life set unknown chords vi- 
brating within him. “He always went armed, a 
pistol in each pocket.” How well the child un- 
derstood that! In his schoolboy battles the 
weakness of his legs made him always appre- 
hensive of being betrayed by his physique; but 
the pistol was his weapon, the very thing to 
redress the balance between himself and the 
strong. From the age of seven he himself had 
been just the same, had carried toy pistols in 
his pockets. The story of the Chaworth duel — 
“Shortening his sword, he ran him through” 
— there, that was just right. The old man 
pointed out the great avenue, the Bridal Path, 
which led over to Annesley, the Chaworth’s 
home. Then he told about the crickets: “After 
his lordship died, they left Newstead in such 
quantities that the hall was black with them, 
and we trod on them by the hundred... .” 
Yes, the crickets had lost their master — the 
strange satanic wizard who drilled them with 
flicks of straw; and doubtless they had de- 
parted to seek some other evil genius. How 
sinister, how beautiful this family was! And 
it was his! As he listened to the old servant and 
walked through the rooms— “This is a 
haunted room; a black-hooded monk is seen 
sometimes. . . . And here was their refectory, 
here the kitchen. ... This Saracen’s head 
carved on the wall is a relic of Robert Byron, 
who died on the crusade. . . .”—he took 
possession of that heritage more real than 
fields and houses, more important than gray 
eyes and coppery hair — the picture that a 
man fashions of his ancestors. 
This first contact attached Byron to New- 
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stead as firmly as to Mary Duff. In old Mur- 
ray’s company he explored the vaulted pas- 
sages and lacework cloisters, the avenues, 
brooks, and springs. He planted an acorn in 
the soil, saying that the tree would be “his” 
oak. He would gladly have stayed forever in 
this enchanted inheritance, but Mrs. Byron 
had seen the impossibility of living in a ruin. 
To restore the abbey was no easy matter. 
The fortune of Byron, a peer of England and a 
minor, would be administered by the Court of 
Chancery; his mother would not be able to 
undertake any great expenditure; and in any 
case, the fortune was in land, not in ready 
money. Until the accounts were audited, Mrs. 
Byron, although the young lord’s mother, had 
only her one hundred and fifty pounds to live 
on. She selected as her son’s representative the 
London attorney, Hanson, who had formerly 
befriended her at the time of her confinement, 
and after a few days left Newstead to settle at 
Nottingham. 

She lodged in a dark, narrow street in the 
upper part of the town, near the castle. The 
small apartments’ were no better than those 
she had left in Aberdeen. To the child this 
was a sad blow; the fairy-tale palace was 
shrinking to a pumpkin, and in this unfamiliar 
town he was more unhappy than in Scotland. 
Mrs. Byron had to make several journeys to 
London in an attempt to procure the grant of a 
royal pension during her son’s minority, and 
she left him behind at Nottingham in May 
Gray’s care. 


A SERVANT’S NEGLECT 


Tt May Gray was unworthy of the 
trust. Hanson came down from London to see 
his young lordship, his client, and took an 
immediate fancy to the child. He questioned 
the neighbors, and what he heard left him 
indignant. “I assure you, Madam,” he wrote 
to Mrs. Byron, “I should not have taken the 
liberty to have interfered in your domestic 
arrangements, had I not thought it absolutely 
necessary to apprize you of the proceedings of 
your Servant, Mrs. Gray; her conduct towards 
your son while at Nottingham was shocking, 
and I was persuaded you needed but a hint of 
it to dismiss her. . . . My honourable little 
companion, tho’ disposed to retain his feelings, 
could not refrain, from the harsh usage he had 
received at her hands, from complaining to me, 
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and such is his dread of the Woman that I 
really believe he would forego the satisfaction 
of seeing you if he thought he was to meet her 
again. He told me that she was perpetually 
beating him, and that his bones sometimes 
ached from it; that she brought all sorts of 
Company of the very lowest Description into 
his apartments; that she was out late at nights, 
and she would take the Chaise-boys into the 
Chaise with her, and stopped at every little 
Ale-house to drink with them.... And I 
should be mortified in the highest degree to 
see the honourable feelings of my little fellow 
exposed to insult by the inordinate Indiscre- 
tions of any Servant. He has Ability and a 
quickness of Conception, and a correct Dis- 
crimination that is seldom seen in a youth, and 
he is a fit associate of men, and choice must 
be the Company that is selected for him.” 
Hanson was right. Little Lord Byron had 
mental powers very rare in a child of his age. 
A difficult life will often hasten the growth of 
intelligence. A happy child simply lives and 
accepts the truth from its parents; but a child 
brought up in the din of quarreling passes 
judgment on its parents and builds up its own 
image of the world — often a harsh one. May 
Gray had told him that the wicked are deliv- 
ered into everlasting fires; if she had really 
believed it, would she herself have dared to 
live the life she did? No doubt the whole thing 
was a lie —a lie for grown-ups. Or was May 
Gray perhaps like Cain, damned from the 
beginning? If so, chaise-boys and alehouses 
could make no difference. But then God was 
surely unjust? What could one believe? Why 
did he, in his innocence, suffer? Since he had 
become Lord Byron, his mother was less 
patient than ever at the sight of his lameness. 
She had been recommended to try a Notting- 
ham quack named Lavender, and had entrusted 
the ailing lad to his care. Lavender was a brute. 
His treatment consisted solely of forcibly 
twisting the child’s hapless foot and screwing it 
tightly in some wooden contrivance. Byron was 
then taking Latin lessons from an American, 
Mr. Rogers; and this worthy man was pained 
by the sight of the agonized expression on his 
pupil’s little face as they read their Virgil and 
Cicero together. It was caused by Lavender’s 
instruinents of torture. “It makes me uncom- 
fortable, my lord, to see you sitting there in such 
pain as I know you must be suffering.” “‘ Never 
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mind, Mr. Rogers, you shall not see any signs 
of it in me.” 

Like Hanson, Rogers had instantly become 
very fond of this plucky child. It was no com- 
mon thing to find a ten-year-old pupil asking 
for the number of his lessons to be increased. 
“Mr. Rogers,” wrote Byron to his mother, 
“could attend me every night at a separate 
hour from the Miss Parkynses. . . . I recom- 
mend this to you because, 
if some plan of this kind is 
not adopted, I shall be 
called, or rather branded 
with the name of dunce, 
which you know I could 
never bear. I beg you will 
consider this plan seriously 
and I will lend it all the 
assistance in my power.” 
The neighbors were also 
pained to see this glowing 
young creature handed over 
to the mercies of May 
Gray and Lavender. The 
latter, during the visits for . 
treatment, enjoyed the joke 
of sending the young lord 
to fetch him his beer, 
and Nottingham was scan- 
dalized at the sight of the 
master of Newstead limp- 
ing through the streets, 
carrying with all possible 
caution (for he dreaded a 
beating) the quack doc- 
tor’s pint of beer. 

Yet he retained his gay- 
ety; even against his tor- 
mentor his revenge took a 
humorous form. Lavender 
was a pompous ignoramus, 
but pretended to a knowl- 
edge of all languages. The ) 
boy scribbled all the letters of the alphabet on a 
scrap of paper, arranging them haphazard in 
the semblance of sentences, and then laid this 
script before the conceited bully. What lan- 
guage was this, he asked. “Italian,” answered 
the charlatan. And Byron burst into triumph- 
ant laughter. Impostors! That was what 
Lavender and May Gray were! Hatred of 


hypocrisy became one of his strongest sen- 
timents. 
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In the end Mrs. Byron obtained a Civil List 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, which 
would enable her to live in London. John Han- 
son looked round for a school for Byron and 
fixed on Dr. Glennie’s Academy at Dulwich; he 
also succeeded in persuading Byron’s cousin, 
Lord Carlisle (whose mother was a sister of the 
vice-admiral), to become the boy’s guardian. 
In his youth the Earl of Carlisle had been 

a prodigious dandy, who 

made the journey to Lyons 

just to buy embroidered 

silk waistcoats. He had pub- 

lished some verse, odes, and 

tragedies; and then, hav- 

ing married, he had em- 

barked on a serious political 
/ career and become Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Had 
Mrs. Byron been other than 
she was, he might have 
been a devoted guardian of 
the child. But the very first 
encounter of this great gen- 
tleman of elegance and re- 
finement with that noisy, 
irritable, slightly ridiculous 
woman sufficed to set the 
tone of their future relations. 
Mrs. Byron found Lord 
Carlisle haughty and af- 
fected, and labeled him as 
one of her “enemies,” while 
the noble earl regretted his 
kindly step and resolved 
to see as little as possible of 
this woman who smelt of 
whisky, dressed badly, and 
spoke with a crude accent. 


~ 


a me 


*“YOUR MOTHER 
Is A FOOL”’ 


D rR. GLENNIE, By- 
ron’s new instructor, was likewise quick to feel 
the consequences of Mrs. Byron’s humor. Like 
all who were brought into contact with Lord 
Byron, he too had instantly felt for him a blend 
of affection and respect. He admired this crip- 
pled boy who tried so bravely to rival the stur- 
diest boys of the school in athletic pursuits. He 
enjoyed talking with him, for fewchildren of his 
age were so well-read. He found originality in 
him. The boy recited verses and was familiar 
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with almost all the poets; and on Sundays he 
would speak of the Bible with such lively zest 
that the book was manifestly a friend to him. 
The other boys at school liked him well enough, 
but they sometimes called him “the Old English 
baron,” because he spoke rather too frequently 
of his title, and they laughed when they saw that 
stout woman with her brawny arms arriving for 
a bawling argument with Dr. Glennie. “ Byron,” 
said the most venturesome among them, “your 
mother is a fool.” And gloomily he answered, 
“T know it.” 

But she loved her son in her own way; and 
possibly Lord Carlisle and Dr. Glennie would 
have realized this extenuating circumstance 
had they observed her with a more indulgent 
eye. Perhaps they would have noted her cour- 
age in penury and her generosity when gener- 


" o8ity was possible; but she irritated them so 


much that they had no wish to probe her more 
deeply. They judged her vulgar — but she was 
also extravagant. One Saturday, without 
warning, she bore her son home and kept him 
indoors, in defiance of all proper usage. Dr. 
Glennie complained to Lord Carlisle, who 
made one attempt at intervention but only got 
his first taste of the Gordon furies, and wrote to 
the schoolmaster: “I can have nothing more to 
do with Mrs. Byron. You must now manage 
her as you can.” 

The opinions of his masters and companions 
strengthened a sentiment in Byron which had 
long ago been born of his own observations — 
namely, a fierce and silent scorn for his mother. 
Yes, he reflected, she was a fool. He felt re- 
sponsible for her and bore her a grudge for not 
being a possible recipient for a tenderness 
which he knew would be in vain. In his younger 
days he had feared her. Now he stood up to her. 
When a passion seized her, she would chase him 
through the whole house; and the tragic and 
comic were strangely blended in the spectacle 
of this squat gnome pursuing that lovely, 
limping angel. 

Color was given to the holidays by a fresh 
love, childish and heartfelt, for Margaret 
Parker, a cousin — “one of the most beautiful 
of evanescent beings.” She was a slip of a girl, 
thirteen years old, whose dark eyes, long eye- 
lashes, and Grecian cast of feature Byron was 
never to forget. “I do not recollect scarcely 
anything equal to the ¢ransparent beauty of my 
cousin, or to the sweetness of her temper, dur- 
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ing the short period of our intimacy. She looked 
as if she had been made out of a rainbow — all 
beauty and peace. My passion had its usual 
effects upon me — I could not sleep — I could 
not eat — I could not rest.” He tried to write 
verses for her. In his eyes she seemed the in- 
carnation of a divine gentleness, a divine ten- 
derness, for which, impelled by a deep and sure 
instinct, he had searched the world from child- 
hood to find refreshment for too ardent a soul. 
He had found it in two children and nowhere 
else. 

During the holidays that year, in 1801, Mrs. 
Byron, while staying at Cheltenham, consulted 
a fortune teller of some notoriety at that time 
—a certain Mrs. Williams. This person told 
her that she was the mother of a lame son, who 
would be twice married, his second wife being a 
foreigner; and the two dangerous periods of his 
life, she said, would be his twenty-seventh year 
and his thirty-seventh. This prophecy was 
mentioned in the child’s hearing, and he was 
deeply impressed. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 


“Nn 1801 it was resolved that Byron 
should enter one of the great public schools, as 
befitted his rank. Harrow was chosen, and 
Hanson took him there. The school was not far 
from London; from the hill on which its brick 
buildings were grouped, amid great trees, it 
overlooked a wide panorama of wood and 
stream, beyond which — invisible yet present 
— lay the city. To Byron, at the age of thirteen 
and a half, the ascent to these unfamiliar scenes 
was deeply impressive. Alarming legends went 
the rounds regarding life at the public schools, 
the rigor of their rules, the cruelty of the older 
boys. What would be the welcome of this cruel, 
derisive society to a lame and callow boy? No 
doubt he was Lord Byron, but he had been told - 
that nobody would care a straw about that; 
indeed, the American ambassador had lately 
sent his son to Harrow “ because it was the only 
school in which no special favor was attached 
to rank.” 

For more than fifteen years the headmaster 
of Harrow had been Dr. Joseph Drury — a 
man of about fifty, good-hearted, just, and firm, 
who had endowed the school with such prestige 
that under his rule the number of pupils was 
amazingly increased. Eloquent, intelligent, and 
even-tempered, he devoted a great part of his 
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time to conversation, and even walks, with the 
boys. “It was a positive pleasure,” noted one of 
them, “to be reprimanded by Dr. Drury.” 
Hanson introduced Byron to him, telling him 
that the boy’s education had been neglected, 
but that there was a “cleverness” about him. 
The doctor thanked the attorney, saw him to 
the door, and after his departure took Byron 
into his study, trying to make him talk of his 
studies and enjoyments. “I soon found that a 
wild mountain colt had been submitted to my 
management. But there was mind in his eye.” 
Drury was no superficial observer; he saw at 
once that the dominant 
trait in his new colt was 
pride, and that he was 
afraid lest, on account of 
his faulty preparation, 
he might be placed in a 
form below his age. The 
master gave him his word 
that for a time Byron 
would be entrusted to a 
teacher for private tui- 
tion, and would not be 
placed in a form until he 
could join the boys of 
his own age. And ap- 
parently this reassured 
the newcomer slightly. 
His first days at school 
were unhappy ones. With 
three hundred and fifty 
pupils, it would have 
been a miracle if there had 
been none to tease a cripple who was naturally 
both truculent and proud. His legs had not im- 
proved, and he was now obliged to wear special 
boots which his mother had made for him by 
Sheldrake, the well-known London bootmaker. 
» Sometimes he would wake up in the morning 
to realize that his companions were putting his 
heels in a basin of water — in cruel allusion to 
the precautions he had to take. He might, 
perhaps, have been able to placate his tor- 
mentors just by submission, but submissive- 
hess was no part of his nature. A fatherless 
child, he had early learned to despise all 
authority. His mind recognized no duty of 
Obedience to beings whose weakness he had 
discerned; and his pride forbade him to bow 


from prudence where he could not bow from 
respect. 











Byron’s first conquest at school was that or 
the delightful Dr. Drury. A few experiments 
had shown the headmaster that this young 
thoroughbred could be led by a silken string 
more easily than by a rope. He held him by the 
thinnest of reins, and was rewarded. Byron 
attached himself to his master; Dr. Drury was 
the first person holding authority over him 
whom he found to be both stern and just. And 
justice was something of which he stood in 
great need. He felt — because children, like 
men, always do feel these things — that Drury 
admired him. Lord Carlisle invited the head- 
master to come and tell 
him of his ward. “He has 
talents, my lord, which 
will add lustre to his 
rank,” declared the doc- 
tor. “Indeed?” said Lord 
Carlisle with surprise, 
but with no visible satis- 
faction. 

After the master, the 
boys succumbed gradu- 
ally to Byron’s charm. 
It was a very complex 
charm, compounded first 
of unlimited courage in 
speech as in deed. There 
was nothing mean in this 
boy; he could not tell a lie. 
Nobody in the school re- 
joiced in a fight more than 
he. There was something 
chivalrous in his bearing. 
He had taken a fancy to a younger boy 
named William Harness, who was lame like 
himself; and seeing Harness being ill-treated by 
a bigger and stronger boy, he said to him: 
“Harness, if anyone bullies you, tell me, and 
I'll thrash him if I can!” Robert Peel was at 
Harrow at this time, unhappy beneath a proud 
exterior. What was to be done with a child who 
recited Pitt’s speeches and lived in a world of 
his own? The solemn gravity of young Peel 
was a temptation to teasing schoolboys, and 
they played practical jokes on him. One of his 
tyrants inflicted the bastinado on him, and as 
Peel was writhing beneath the raining blows, 
Byron came up. He was not strong enough to 
fight the torturer, but he asked in a voice quiv- 
ering with fright and indignation, “How many 
stripes do you mean to inflict?” 
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“Why, you little rascal, what’s that to 
you?” answered the other. 

“Because, if you please,’ 
would take half!” 

The Harrow boys were good judges of char- 
acter, and after a year recognized that this 
companion of theirs was of metal unalloyed. 
He liked games and longed to excel in them in 
spite of his physical inferiority. He particularly 
enjoyed swimming and diving; in the water his 
infirmity ceased to be a handicap. Naturally 
brave and rebellious, he was soon the inspiring 
force in all perilous adventures. At times the 
mountain colt strained his silken thread almost 
to the breaking point. When, after one of these 
pranks, he saw Dr. Drury looking sadly toward 
him, he was pained, for he was fond of his 
headmaster. But it was something stronger 
than himself; his hand, like that of one of his 
Scottish ancestors long ago, had “an evil turn 
in it.” Sometimes he was himself amazed by 
the actions he had just committed. A rush of 
blood had surged up and he had hit out. 
How could he help it? He was Byron. 


said Byron, “I 


GRAVEYARDS PREFERRED 


HAT FIRST YEAR of school had not been 
very happy; at the beginning Byron had given 
pain and had been pained. But his infirmity 
itself helped to make him a personage of note, 
one whom the masters did not confound with 
the rank and file of the boys. He tired quickly 
and was of a dreamy character — both traits 
which made him frequently seek solitude. And 
they saw him climbing, with a book under his 
arm, toward the church in its narrow surround- 





ing graveyard on the top of Harrow Hill. 
There was a grave there beneath a great tree, 
the tomb of an unknown man, John Peachey 
by name; and on that stone, sheltered by the 
branches of an elm, Byron used to sit. From 
her window, Dr. Drury’s wife used to watch 
him limping painfully as he climbed the stony 
path of the graveyard. “There goes Byron,” 
she would say, “struggling up the hill like a 
ship in a storm without rudder or compass.” 

The sentiment that drove Byron thus per- 
petually toward the graveyard was somewhat 
complex. He was troubled by the idea of death. 
Terrified in childhood by so many accounts of 
Hell, he preferred to picture the dead as enter- 
ing on a dreamless sleep in just such tranquil 
corners as this one, under pale leafage stirring 
softly in the breeze. He had lately learned of the 
death of his fair cousin, Margaret Parker, who 
had died at fifteen — she whom he had called 
“most beautiful of evanescent beings.” He 
thought of her dark eyes, her long lashes. Had 
they really laid that frail body in a coffin and 
buried it in the earth— that body he had 
gazed on so happily? The bitter sweetness of 
these despairing thoughts astonished him. His 
reverie took form in rhyming phrases — 

Within this narrow cell reclines her clay, 

That clay where once such animation beam’d; 


The King of Terrors seized her as his prey, 
Not worth nor beauty have her life redeem’d. 


The boys passing that way used to point to 
Byron in the distance, sitting there on “his” 
tomb. He knew the astonishment he aroused, 
and knew that astonishment always borders on 
admiration. There was coquetry in his sadness. 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 
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Boys and Girls so short a time 


for You their 


wonderful childhood days 


Rok a brief today, they are your care- 
free children. Before you realize it, 
a be men and women—living, 
perhaps, many miles away. Then, what 
will er have to bring back their wonder- 
ful childhood days? 

There is so much you want to keep: 
Junior racing down the drive, astride his 

ddie-car; winning his school letter . . . 
Jane pulling the ribbon of her first ‘‘Jack 
Horner Pie;’’ strutting about in her first 
high-heeled shoes. These and other im- 
portant events in their lives are much too 
precious to entrust to mere memory. 

If you would re-create at will these price- 
less moments, see that you make _ sa 
movies of your boys aad. girls. Don’t let 
another day slip by, for surely you want 
to record on permanent film the whole 
thrilling panorama of their childhood, 
from baby days to adolescence. 

Take movies of them in action—and in 
natural color, if you like; capture every 
movement, every change in expression, 
the color of their eyes and hair, the roses 
in their cheeks. Add to your films at 
every opportunity, for their value doubles 
with each passing year. 


Ciné-Kodak Means Simplicity 


You can make home movies with the 
Ciné-Kodak as easily as you now make 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras, 


snapshots. You simply point the Ciné¢- 
Kodak and press the lever. 

When the film is exposed you either 
mail it to us or give it to your dealer. 
In a few days, it will be returned to you, 
and at no further cost, for the develop- 
ing is included in the original price of 
the film. 

Projecting the picture in your home is as 
easy with the Kodascope as playing a 
record on the phonograph. 


Realistic Color Movies 


The Ciné-Kodak takes black and white 
pictures with Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
both regular and panchromatic. By using 
Kodacolor Film and the Kodacolor Filter, 
Ciné-Kodak B or BBf. 1.9 takes beautiful 
pictures in full, natural color. 

Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of cartoons, comedy and travel, 
costing $7.50 a hundred feet, are available 
at your dealer’s— become a permanent part 
of your film library. 

Another Eastman feature that adds to 
the convenience of home movies is a 
beautiful walnut cabinet of modern de- 
sign. The Library Kodascope, also en- 
cased in walnut, rests on top of it, and the 
cabinet provides ample storage space for 
your Ciné-Kodak, screen and films. 

Deny yourself no longer the thrill of 
living over again your children’s happy 
hours. Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer for a 
demonstration. Also, be sure to see a pro- 
jection of Kodacolor. Meanwhile mail 
the coupon for the free booklet—‘‘The 
Lure of Home Movies.”’ 

* * - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 256, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without ob- 
ligation, your new booklet, ‘“The Lure of 
Home Movies.”’ 





Follow the Sun 
Across the World! 


OIN the advance guard of 

the smart international set 

in North Africa, the latest 
playground of the Mediter- 
ranean. % Barbaric color, strange 
thythms, gorgeous gardens, 
streets packed with exotic life, 
motor roads that skim you 
through the enchantment of 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 
&% Flit from one smart “Transat” 
hotel to another ... forty-six of 
them on the sparkling chain, 
Moorish palaces with chefs from 
France. ¥ Weekly Express Ser- 
vice via “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to the ‘‘ France”’, 
the‘‘Paris’’ or the “Ile de France” 
.-» New York to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, in FIVE days. % French 
cuisine that isn’t a phrase but a 
fact...a sophisticated crowd that 
takes caviar for granted and chic 
as a matter of course ...then le 
Havre and the three-hour boat- 
train for Paris... overnight to 
Marseilles and a French Liner 
that docks at Algiers twenty- 
four hours later. 


“ “ 4 


Four Mcediterranean-Moroccan 
Cruises of the “‘France’’, leaving 
New York, January 11, Febru- 
ary 12, March 15 and.April 25, 


Ct 
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Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write direct 


to 19 State Strect, New York City 


TRAVEL 
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Travel at Home 


4 boot, to saddle, to horse 
and away! Although I am contented 
| enough on my holiday identifying red 
and yellow fungi in the Adirondack woods, 





there is one man whose summer I envy 
more than all others; that is desert- 
tanned Roy Chapman Andrews, out in 
Mongolia searching for the bones of 
prehistoric man above his nests of dino- 
saur eggs. After Andrews those I envy 
most this late summer season are not our 
wearied tourists in Europe but those 
Hundred-Per-Centers who have saddled 
native cayuses to visit our own American 
primitives and to watch the religious 
dances in New Mexico and Arizona. 
“Pilgrims,” my cowboy friend, “*Texas” 
Wood, callsthem, in contrast to “tourists,” 
who travel in Fords. 

About the time these words appear in 
print all the scattered ancient nation of 
Acoma will reassemble on the ancestral 
mountain made holy by Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes for the Archbishop; fires will 
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be lit within the pueblos of Zuiii; five 
| nations will congregate in Gallup to dis- 
|play their pageantry to the “Ameri- 
cans’’; the intricate sand-paintings of the 
Navajos will have been completed and 
swept into the oblivion that awaits 
symphonies and all abstract beauty; and 


: | last but not least, the Hopi will dance 


Sap 


with their snakes in a religious ecstasy 
as sublime as the most elaborate Roman 
ritual. 


by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


To boot, to saddle, to horse, and to 
New Mexico. Last year my wife and | 
were among the pilgrims to America’s 
pagan shrines. The comfort-loving “Santa 
Fé” delivered us after a last train break- 
fast of mountain trout @ la Harvey. We 
made our headquarters at Alcalde — fifty 
miles north of Santa Fé, near a ford across 
the Rio Grande, and a few miles from the 
site of the first capital (1595) of the Span- 
ish Adelantado of New Mexico. We did 
not go on a “pack” trip that year, but 
alternated days in the saddle with days 
visiting distant pueblos by automobile. 

Alcalde is midway between the snow 
ranges of Sangre de Cristo and the 
Jemez. The village is a community of the 
Penitential Brotherhood (Los Hermanos 
Penitentes). Yes, these also are Americans. 
One evening we watched these Penitentes 
march into their nonconformist church 
to the weird pipe of the peyto and a chant. 
The door was open and we tiptoed near 
it and in a huddled group looked in at 





Indian Dwellings 


the saints’ images, the candles, and the 
service. “This way, please,” whispered 
our Texas cowboy guide with almost 
sacerdotal reverence. “If you really watt 
to go into the church, I will go with you, 
but if you do, you must kneel on the floor. 
We stayed outside in the shadows 
Presently the Penitentes came out 
the church again — backed out, facil 
the altar. Again the weird peyto, and the 
march back to the Morado, and the sw 
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The Ideal Gateway 
to and from Europe 


Spain 


Most Delightful 
in the Fall 


Plan to be in romantic Spain 
during September, October, 
or any time this Fall and 
Winter. These are months of 
ideal days, when the many 
and diverse charms of Spain 
are at their best. It is a land 
unlike any other, unlike all 
you may have imagined of it! 
And come while the great 
expositions at Barcelona and 
Seville are still open. 


Let us tell you about Spain — 
the grandeur of ‘magnificent 
landscapes, the wealth of his- 
toric architecture, the fasci- 
nating customs, costumes, and 
songs and dances — and the 
modern transportation that 
takes you comfortably every- 
where. For this and other in- 
formation, consult Spanish 
Tourist Information Office, 695 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Spain is readily accessible to 
ot from any part of Europe. 
Excellent direct service is avail- 
able to and from New York 
on the new and luxurious 
Spanish Royal Mail Liners. 
For booklets or bookings, 
consult any travel agency, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line 
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Colorful murals by N. C. 
Wyeth and exquisite detail ‘ 
in its period decorations con- 
tribute to the rare beauty of 
the Hendrik Hudson Din- 
ing Room at The Roosevelt. 


A, this vivid season 


when the attractions of New York 
take on a heightened interest, 
The Roosevelt beckons to those of 
cultivated taste... A hotel alive 
to the pleasant usages of city life 
with a spirit, an appeal, a gra- 
cious atr, quite distinctly its own. 
> > > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and 
the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... **Teddy Bear Cave,”’ a supervised playroom 
for children of guests . . . Special garage facilities. 


BEN BERNIE and 4is ORCHESTRA in the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th Street New york 


Epwarp Cuinton Focc— Managing Director 
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24 State Street New York | 
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cruises 


Why two Mediterranean 
cruises by Canadian Pacific 
next winter? Because of a 
growing demand for Canadian 
Pacific’s cruise management. 

Thus, 2 identical voyages. 
Which best suits your plans? 
S. S. Empress of Scotland 
sails from New York next 
Feb. 3... S. S. Empress of 
France, Feb. 13. The one, 
spacious giantess and Medi- 
terranean favorite for years 
...the other, a more intimate 
yet equally luxurious cruise 
queen! Both cover the same 
complete Mediterranean pic- 
ture...73 days, 17 contrasting 
countries...the tourist trails 
and many off-the-beaten-path 
places, too... Majorca, with 
its romance of Chopin and 
Georges Sand...Mt. Etna in 
Sicily ... carnival Venice... 
Dubrovnik in gay, young-old 
Jugo-Slavia...Greece, from 
peasant Corfu to classic 
Athens ...18 days in the Bib- 
lical lands, Damascus to the 
Nile! Either cruise foraslowas 
$900. Information and book- 
lets...if you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Also, 
any Canadian Pacific office: 
New York, 344 Madison 
Ave...Chicago, 71 E. Jack- 
son Blvd...Montreal, 201 St. 
James St., W...and 30 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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ing of whips on bare backs, practicing 
perhaps for the vigorous hours of flagella- 
tion inside the adobe temple of mysteries. 
Those of the ranch who waited up for 
| the later watches of the night no doubt 
| saw strange happenings outside the Mo- 
rado and the placing of the wooden 
crucifixes along the trail which we passed 
on horseback in the morning. Last year 
an Alcalde boy died of his self-inflicted 
wounds. 

There are no painted Jezebels on the 
streets of Alcalde, no windows opening 
on clicking typewriters, no subscribers to 
Tue Forum. These mestizos may be as 
“different” as some other Americans, 
but they do not jeer or leer when you 
pass them. They are polite without being 
obsequious. They are calm and exhibit 
other kindly virtues salubrious for the 
American character. One cannot live long 
at San Gabriel Ranch with the Penitentes 
all about one and the San Juan Indians 
coming in from their reservation three 
miles away, composed and smiling, and 
with the manly, helpful Texas cowboys, 
polite over all our “‘dudish” folly, without 
becoming more tolerant, without realizing 
how many kinds of us it takes to make 
America. My Nordic superiority complex 
seems petty in this country inhabited by 
the colorful, bronzed descendants of cliff 
dwellers and men whose Spanish-Catholic 
ancestors settled the Rio Grande a 
century before my vaunted Protestant 
forebears colonized Massachusetts Bay. 
Yankee prejudices are quickly burned 
away under the ultra-violet sun of our 
Amerindian Southwest. 


In THE course of our motor ex- 
cursions out of Alcalde, we came to San 
Ildefonso Pueblo where, in the company 
of Arthur Davison Ficke, the poet, and 
his wife, we saw the corn dances which 
happened to be given on that day. Some 
fifteen pairs of young people danced 
themselves — always in perfect rhythm 
— to the verge of exhaustion. If females 
could be fertilized by dancing, San II- 
defonso was assured not only of a good 
corn crop, but also of a lusty progeny. 
The costumes outdid those of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s young ladies. The men wore 
spruce boughs on their shoulders and 
“turtles” on their legs. Ficke and I dis- 
cussed the possibility of bringing the fat 
but agile Agapita — one of the two clowns 
or “delight makers” — to New York and 
putting him on for one performance at the 
Hippodrome, where, as an Indian Will 
Rogers, he could imitate the pompous 
ways of white people. We watched him 
here in the open, surrounded by whites 
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NEW INTERESTS &* 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES § * 


CAST off your Occidental 
worries for a while. Make 
a cruise Around the World. Feel 0 
the spell of the Orient ... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 
... the mystery of ancient lands, 
Watch the monkeys skippin 
over the walls of Jaipur... a 
astately Indian squat down in ‘ 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoythe musi- 

cal comedy customs of Korea... dr 
where a man shows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 
including Indo-China and 4 
Borneo . . . 140 days to absorb i 
them. The luxurious le 


to connect them. She is experi- FM. 
enced, you know .. . for thisis 
her 7th Around the World 
Cruise. So sail eastward from 
New York January 6th... on 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 


Rates $2000 and up include an extré- 
ordinary programof shore excursions. wa 
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from Alcalde and Santa Fé and visiting 
Indians from Santa Clara and San Juan. 

Our motor trip to Acoma was a com- 
plement to Miss Cather’s vivid chapter 
on Acoma and Friar Balthazar. En route 
we passed the populated pueblos of Santo 
Domingo, Isleta, and Laguna. Laguna 
was a dazzle of sunlight and red costumes 
almost translucent against the violet 
grays of adobe and the near white of the 
powdered dust. In the cool interior of the 
ancient church we saw a rich collection 
of old Santos and over the Christian panels 
on the altar-piece an equally sacred panel 
of the Indian sun and moon. Recently, 
however, the sacred turtles were removed 
from the wall of the nave; doubtless sun 
and moon will follow. Laguna, on the 
automobile road, is becoming commercial 
and degenerate. 

Not so Acoma, which is off the beaten 
track. Before the tourist reaches the mesa 
of Acoma he passes the Enchanted Mesa, 


. adeserted prehistoric home of the Acomas. 


Lummis and Cather and other writers 
have retold the tradition, how the Acomas 
from this flat-domed mountain were in 
the fields when a terrible storm arose. 
When they returned to the mesa they 
found that the bouldered incline by which 
they and their ancestors had gone and 
come to the table of dwellings four hun- 
dred feet above the plain was torn away. 
From the cliff came the groans of the aged 
and the sick. But they could not help 
them. Sorrowing they took up their resi- 
dence on the neighboring mesa now called 
Acoma. From that day no Acoma will 
sleep near the Enchanted Mesa. For long 
it was supposed to be unscaleable; Pro- 
fessor Libbey first ascended it by use of 
a ship life buoy shot over the ledges, and 
Mr. Lummis by extension ladders. 


Wer APPROACHED Acoma repeat- 
ing the tapestried prose of Willa Cather’s 
novel, In intricate design, Miss Cather’s 
descriptions are as calm and elaborate 


as the great Navajo sand-painting rug 1 | 


saw exhibited in Gallup; three squaws 


took three years to do the weaving, which 
was preceded by a tribal dance and their 


personal purification. 
We went up the dizzy rock trail, testing 


the prehistoric finger holds. We were fol- | 
ed by an Acoma squaw, carrying a | 


baby on her back and trying to sell her 
turquoise necklace to my wife. Somewhat 
winded, we reached the summit and the 
apparently deserted city rising in tiers of 
— some on three levels — of brick 

and adobe, with windows paned with pre- 
mica. The city was built to house 

two thousand, but to-day only one hun- 
sleep there, for, confident of the 


peaceful protection of Uncle Sam, they 
no longer guard the ascent but go ten 
miles across the long mesa to the north 
and till their fertile farms on the Rio 
San José. The mountain city seemed awful 
with the hush of history and pre-history, 
the ghosts of scores of Spaniards and 
thousands of slain Acomas. One would 
shiver here with an eerie chill on the 
hottest day of the year. 

Then suddenly and silently we were 
surrounded by human rock tortoises — 
bronzed Acoma women and children, 
laughing weird prehistoric laughter and yet 
offering their brightly patterned pottery 
and turquoise necklaces. The governor’s 
daughter stepped forward. The governor 
himself lived far away in Acomita, and 


CX1rj 
from visitors. She handed me a state- 
ment signed by her father; one dollar a 
head she demanded for trespassing, five 
dollars for taking photcgraphs. She was 
a modern Pocahontas; she did not smile 
as the other women, but drooped her 
lashes half in disdain, half in injured 
pride at performing this office of petty 
tax collector. 

Presently the women vanished as mys- 
teriously as they appeared; only a 
wizened cld man guarded the silent city. 
But as we descended the sand trail, we 
heard laughter behind us, and looking 
back up against the blue sky we saw four 
women in gay ‘shawls perched on a 
boulder. They laughed as we went down 
but when we looked back again they were 





she had been left behind to collect tribute gone. The citadel of Acoma was silent. 


An island, many=colored and picturesque. Stranger than any dream 
.-.-more fascinating than any Arabian Night. Snow-sirdled sacred 
mountains towering over pavilions misted with peach bloom. Im-= 
memorial temples dominated by huge images with golden eyes. The 
chime of temple bells... lanes haunted with the fragrance of cherry 
blossoms. Kyoto...the regal city of enthronement. China...and the 
golden and inscrutable East. Strangeness and wonder...and the coms 
fort of modern hotels. Luxurious transport on the three new motor 
liners of the NYK...days of enchantment leading you to the Orient. 


First Sailing... M. S. ASAMA MARU 
from Los Angeles..... November Ist 
from San Francisco. ..November 6th 


Regular sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230-$300 up. 
Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 up. Fortnightly from Seattle 
direct to the Orient, $195 up. «+ « Round-the-World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other route. $910 up, 
including rail fare to and from your home. « « « Around-the-Pacific Tours 
with privilege to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. 


lL :trt E_ 
JAPAN ~ CHINA 
PHILIPPINES with stop- 
over at HONOLULU 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 1. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK : 545-5th Ave.—10 Bridge Street 
CHICAGO : : : 100 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES : 605 South Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO : : : 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE : : : : 1404 4th Avenue 
Our general agents or any local Railroad or Steamship Agt. 





‘HE TOWER CHIMES § 
DEDICATED TO THE © 
CLORY OF COD 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF * 


JOHN anv MARY CONKLIN 
PIONFER MEMBERS OF THIS CHURCH . 
WERE PRESENTED 
BY THEIR SON 
EDWARD R. CONKLIN 


A.D .1928" 


Asa memorial toa departed loved 
one, a reminder of precious child- 
hood memories and a sincerely 
appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, 
why not install 


Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


in the serenely sedate little 
church “back home”? Every fif- 
teen minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown 
each day they will play your fav- 
orite melody; and on Sunday 
mornings they will fill the coun- 
tryside with the inspiration of 
age-mellowed hymns. 

With a tablet of bronze to set 
forth the hallowed purpose of the 
Chimes you, like many other suc- 
cessful men, will have provided 

—a living tribute to a departed one;—a price- 

less church and community asset;—an eloquent 

symbol of your progress; a lasting token of 
your philanthropy. 


Deagan Tower 
Chimes [played 
direct from organ 
console] are priced 
at $4375 and up. 


ing information re- 
out obligation, 


eit, Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 
252 Deagan Building ... Chicago, Ill. 





FORUM FINANCIAL SERVICE 


will supply upon request booklets regarding invest- 
ments, insurance, etc. There is a list of Investment 
Literature available in the current issue. 
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The Story of an Industry 

That Never Shuts Down 
* 


Sent Upon Request 
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AMERICAN WATERWORKS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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Business is CHANGING 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


‘ 

®8 omzone once remarked that the 
United States was a nation of economic 
illiterates. In view of the recent remark- 
able changes in business philosophy and 
financial policies it would seem nearer 
the truth to say that this is a nation of 
economic iconoclasts. Many of the pet 
theories of economists and principles of 
business which have guided the policies 
of corporations for decades have been 
smashed with impunity by the modernists 
in business. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
for investors to judge what is sound policy 
for the present on the basis of what proved 
to be sound policy in the past. Those who 
have followed far-sighted executives who 
have not been hindered by economic 
theory, have profited materially, while 
those who scoffed and clung to the old 
principles have missed many opportuni- 
ties. It is not our purpose here to say 
which of the new schools is the sounder 
from the standpoint of the investor, but 
rather to illustrate a few of the remarkable 


| policies that have been successfully set 
Full and interest- | 


in motion. 
FORD’S REVOLUTION 


Bw No industry have old-fashioned 


| concepts of business management been 


shattered more ruthlessly or successfully 
than in the automobile industry. In the 
breaking of traditions Henry Ford has 
been the leader. Some fifteen years ago he 
startled the business world by putting 
into effect the policy of paying a minimum 
wage of five dollars a day. At that time 


| five dollars a day was well above the wage 


scale in most trades and represented an 
addition to the cost of production of Ford 
cars which many believed would prove 
disastrous to Mr. Ford. But Ford soon 
demonstrated that high wages, apart 
from the advertising value of this experi- 
ment, really produced high returns in 
efficient plant operation, reduction in 
labor turnover, and absence of labor 
troubles. The old theory was that wages 
must be kept down to the lowest point 
possible, in order that the labor item, in 
the cost of production, might permit a low 


selling price and a consequent advantage 
over competitors. 

This theory was never more widely 
advocated than shortly after the drastic 
deflation of 1920. While industry was in 
the doldrums it was a common saying 
in business circles that business could not 
show improvement until “labor was 
liquidated,” the supposition being that 
wages would be deflated in much the same 
way that commodity prices were deflated 
at that time. But this liquidation never 
developed on a scale comparable with 
that of commodity prices. Some wage 
reductions were effected, but labor re- 
tained a large share of the advance that 
was attained during the industrial activity 
which accompanied the war. 

About this time other leaders in Ameri- 
can industry began to wonder whether 
there was not something wrong with the 
old theory that low labor costs were neces 
sary to prosperity. One of the first to give 
voice to a new view of the problem was 
Eugene G. Grace, President of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. In a_ widely 
quoted article which appeared five or six 
years ago Mr. Grace argued that high 
wages were necessary to the maintenanc 
of prosperity. In substance, he said that 
by improving standards of living among 
employees and increasing their purchasing 
power, it became possible for them to sat- 
isfy a desire for more goods, that col 
modities formerly beyond the limits of 
their pocketbooks would be purcha 
more money would get into circulation, 
and accordingly activity in industry as4 
whole would be stimulated. The poliey 
now seems to be followed so generally 
by captains of industry that it is difficult 
to believe that less than a decade ago 
such a program was deemed extremely 
radical. 


SHORTER DAYS 


"Ten followed the demand for # 
eight-hour day in the steel industry. Many 
of the leaders in the industry were co® 
vinced that if the working day were cut 
from twelve hours to eight it could only 
mean an increase in the cost of produciig 
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GENE C. GOULD, President of the 
San Juan County Bank, Friday Har- 
bor, Washington, tells how he helped 
a widow to financial independence. 


“Mrs. B....’s case was typical. 


RS. B . . .’s case was typical,” 

said Mr. Gould. “She was a 
widow. We all know that widows who 
have been left sums of money in life 
insurance are particularly good =e 
for fake stock promoters and hig 
pressure speculation men. 

“Mrs. B . . . came to me one day 
and said: ‘Mr. Gould, how can I 
safely invest this $8,000 from my 
husband’s life insurance? I can live on 
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cr : 
l convinced her there was no 
safer way to invest her money” 


safety as the first, and most 
important, principle for set- 
ting up a serious program of 
investing. Tieencbaet Amer- 
ica, too, bankers favorably 
know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recom- 
mendation to investors and 
for their own reserves. 

From bankers everywhere, 
investors seriously interested 
in findingconservativeoutlets 
for their funds, can get sound 
andsympatheticadvice. From 
a banker, as from a high grade 
investment house, theinvestor 
can learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, in in- 
come, from bonds that have 
the required degree of safety. 

The banker, or investment 
banker, also, can advise an 
investor how his investment 
program can be further forti- 
fied by judicious diversifica- 
tion among seasoned issues in 
widely separated fields—mu- 
nicipal, railroad, industrial, 
public utility, real estate, and 
foreign bonds. 

Indeed, from the offerings 
of S. W. Straus & Co., in all 
these groups of securities, 
thousands of investors have 


my present earnings, and I want toin- Ayr, Gene C. Gould, President of the San Juan County made their selections, many 

vest this surplus for the future.’ Bank, Fridey Harbor, Wash, is a banker held in high Of them exclusively, for over 
rs immediately advised Mrs. B... esteem by his community. His father was President of twenty years and more. 

to put her $8,000 in a group of sound =the San Fuan County Bank before him. As ahelp to all who are in- 
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bonds, which I selected for her. I 
convinced her that there was no safer 
way to invest her money. 

“That was twenty years ago,” Mr. 
Gould observed. “Today, Mrs. B... 
hasn’t a position—she doesn’t need 
one. By careful investment of the 
principal and consistent reinvestment 
of the interest from her $8,000, Mrs. 
5... has a modest competence, and 
is financially independent. 

“I have been pleased to advise 
many widows, in just such circum- 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILpINGs . 


terested in studying the prin- 


stances,” Mr. Gould concluded, “and ciples of sound investment, S. W. 
have shown them how to invest their Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 


life insurance money in sound, 
safe securities.” 


Throughout America, in com- 
munitiesrangingfromlargemet- 
ropolitan centers to small trad- 
ing centers, bankers who have 
the confidence of their commun- 
ities will invariably be found 
the most ardent advocates of 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


. » In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blyd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


ing, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How toInvest 
Money.” Every per- 
son seriously concerned 
in safeguarding his 
futureshouldownacopy 
of this booklet. It will 
be sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet I-1003 
or fill in coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet I-1003, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name 


Address 
Orm,5, by S. W. Seraus & Co. 


City 





The Standard 


of Sound 
Banking 


iti of banking 
have been altered in many 
ways, but the Bank of New 
York & Trust Co. has ad- 
hered to the fundamental 
principles with which it was 
endowed 145 years ago. 


Throughout its history, ante- 
dating the American Con- 
stitution, it has believed that 
individual attention to the 
requirements of customers 
is the first essential for com- 
mercial banking and trus- 


teeships. 


Bank of New Bork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Uptown Office 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 


Downtown 


steel. The late Judge Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, was long convinced that an 
eight-hour day in the industry would 
lower, instead of increase, the cost of 
production, but he hesitated to lead the 
movement toward the shorter day for 
fear that the experiment might not justify 
his private opinion. Six years ago, how- 
ever, the eight-hour day was adopted, 
without a proportionate reduction in the 
daily wage. The slight initial cost in steel 
production was readily absorbed, and it 
began to be evident that there were many 
collateral advantages. As expected, the 
rise in the standard of living was re- 
flected in a greater purchasing power. 
Efficiency was increased. The cumulative 
fatigue which a twelve-hour day imposed 
upon employees was banished. Production 
per man per hour was increased. Profits 
in the steel industry began to grow, 
and this year a record-breaking produc- 
tion of steel has been achieved, far ex- 
ceeding even that of the war years, which, 
a decade ago, nobody expected to see 
duplicated within a decade. 


SHORTER WEEKS 


"Tew years ago Wall Street was 





greatly disturbed by the proposal of an 
ultra-radical labor agitator that the coal 
mining industry be put upon a five-day 
week and an eight-hour day. There were 
other agitators who insisted that a five- 
day week should be the rule for all in- 
dustry. Most conservatives stood aghast 
at such proposals, for they violated every 
principle of the old-fashioned industrial- 
ist, who believed in hard work — espe- 
cially for the laboring man. 

Less than three years ago Henry Ford 
indicated his support of the five-day week 
| theory by putting it into effect in all his 
| factories. It does not appear that Mr. 

Ford was influenced particularly by 
| sentiment or by labor union pressure. 
| On the contrary, it is easy to believe that 
| he was actuated by the conviction that 

the short week would produce tangible 
| and desirable results on the income sheet. 
| But his reasoning was ingenious. The 
chief argument was thaf the working 
man needed leisure. Having leisure time, 

Mr. Ford contended, he would have time 
| to spend money. Spending money would 
| put it into circulation, help one business 

or another, tend to swell the cumulative 
expenditures, and facilitate prosperity. 

Manufacturers began to ask themselves 

whether it was worth while, after all, to 
open shops for a half day Saturday, and 
many insisted that economies were pos 
sible in cutting it out. Now 30 per cent 
of the workers in the automobile industry 
are on a five-day week. About 15 per cent 
of the workers in the building trades are 
on a short week voluntarily, and during 





The above clipping is from 
one of America’s great dai- 
lies and is one of many in our 
files. Name of newspaper 
from which it was taken 
can be furnished on request. 


“W hat do you think of 


Cities Service Common stock?” 


“It pays liberally. . hold it for investment” 


Aninvestment inCities Service 
securities protects you against 
the risk of putting all your eggs 
in one basket. Your dividends 
come from the earnings of 
more than 100 Cities Service 
subsidiaries spread over 35 
States and doing a day-and- 
night business in modern ne- 
cessities—in electric light and 
power, manufactured ard nat- 
ural gas, and petroleum 
products. 


answered this authority 


HEN an investment editor gives his opinion of the character 
of a security, he measures it first by its management and then 
by its record of earnings. 


When management and earnings have successfully withstood the 
test of time—have been tried in good times and bad—then the ap- 
praiser of an investment security knows that he can give it his un- 
qualified approval. He also knows that, even though the market 
value of the stock has increased, it is wiser to hold for investment 
than to sell for immediate profit. 


Cities Service Company, as the editor quoted in the above clipping 
advised the man who made the inquiry, has had a long record of 
good earnings. 


This is because more than one hundred diversified subsidiary com- 
panies in the Cities Service organization are sound enterprises, op- 
erating in growing communities, providing essential services—and 
with good management. 


More than 450,000 investors own Cities Service securities, including 
banks, insurance companies, trust companies and other institutions, 
as well as a great army of individuals. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall Street, New York 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service Common 








BROWN BROTHERS €& CO. 


Established 1818 


59 Wall St., NEW YORK 


1531 Walnut St. 60 State St. 
Philadelphia Boston 


E offer our services 
to large commercial 


organizations which con- 


template revision or enlarge- 


ment of their financial ar- 
rangements in the fields of 


domestic or foreign business. 


Complete facilities for the financing 
of Domestic and Foreign Trade. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court, Lothbury, LONDON, E. C. 
Office for Travelers, 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 


Downtown 


| the current summer several of the largest 
industries, including the General Electric 
Company, have adopted the five-day 
week as an experiment, with a view to 
determining the economic advantages of 
| the plan as a regular practice. 


EXCESS PRODUCTION 
ne or the popular criticisms of 


American industry after the war was 
that there was too much excess capacity, 





then standing in the form of idle machinery 
and closed plants. The pessimists insisted 
that industry could never revive with so 
much idle plant eating the heart out of 
balance sheets through depreciation and 
the cost of hiring watchmen and labor 
for the care of idle machinery. Now E. J. 
Kulas, president of the Otis Steel Com- 
pany, comes forward with a new theory. 
Commodity shortages, he says, cause 
saturation. They result in unstable prices, 
consequent curtailment of consumption, 
and instability in business. The new idea 


| which Mr. Kulas offers is to keep supply 


just ahead of consumption, in order that 
there shall be no more shortages. In order 
to keep prices down and reduce invento- 
ries all along the line, from the producer 


| to the retailer and consumer, excess plant 


capacity is necessary. In his own experi- 
ence, he declares that excess capacity 
prevented a breakdown in production 
| and a consequent loss of business. It 
gave his company an opportunity to go 
after more business, and it also allowed his 








officials to devote more time to experiment, 
improvement of old products, and the 
development of new ones. 
Time and again new ideas such as these 
have flown in the face of established 
| theories and proved successful. While the 
automobile industry was fearful of over- 
| production in 1926, one of the largest pro- 
ducers, the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
| spurred its market to greater and greater 
heights by increasing production. Had its 
officers been fettered by tradition they 
would have curtailed output on the theory 
that a reduced supply would sustain 
| prices. Instead they were able to cut costs 
by increasing production. Then they 
| lowered prices, and consequently en- 
larged their profits. 

Now one after another the old- 
fashioned principles are giving way to 
new. Years ago high commodity prices 
were regarded as essential to prosperity. 
To-day, more often than not, leaders be- 
lieve that low prices will bring greater 
prosperity. Three years ago installment 

| purchases were being condemned on all 
| sides, as certain to ruin business and bring 
| a credit crisis. To-day installment pur- 
| chases are given credit for much of the 
prosperity we have enjoyed since 1926. 
Ten years ago a common stock was con- 
sidered a speculation. The only invest 
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Place de la Concorde, Paris 


Nr a ees oe 


Oe Cee re ere 


Our Paris Office is located |. 
here, at the corner of the 


Rue Royale 


Serving /merican Business 
in Europe 


HE Guaranty has eight 

offices in Europe—the larg- 
est group of complete European 
branches maintained by any 
American bank. They were es- 
tablished primarily for the service 
of American interests. 


The exceptional facilities 
and services of these offices, 
and of the important connec- 
tions long maintained by the 


National Bank of Commerce 
—merged with the Guaranty 
Trust Company on May 6— 
are available to American busi- 
ness institutions and to travelers 
and residents abroad. 


We invite executives to send 
for our descriptive booklet 
“Banking Facilities in Europe,” 
and to discuss their foreign trade 
banking problems with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


CapiTaL, SuRPLUs AND UNDIVIDED PRoFITs MORE THAN 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


$28 5,000,000 
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CASSATT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Nassau Street 


New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Monthly stock market survey and investment list 


sent upon request 


BALTIMORE, MD.., PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N. Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. 


NEWARK, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Downtown 





ment then was a well secured bond, 
To-day the theory is that a diversified list 
of common stocks is the best investment 
possible. As a result, the bond market has 
| been flat for two years. 

| For decades the professors of economies 
| have preached the sanctity of the business 
|cycle theory. Depression must follow 
prosperity; illustrations could be cited 
all through the pages of history, beginning 
| with the Book of Genesis. Many of the 
academic observers were confident last 
January that industrial activity must be 
curtailed in the spring of 1929. Week after 
week passed and in June the steel industry, 
a dependable barometer, broke all prece- 
dents by refusing to slow down for the hot 
weather, going into the summer months 
at full tilt and slowing down only when 
plants had to suspend operations for re- 
pairs. Perhaps a reaction will follow this 
activity, but the confidence of many peo- 
ple in the business cycle theory has been 
sorely tried by the results of the past 
| decade. 








|THE NEW LENDERS 

Wuen the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was founded, the theory was current 
that reserve credit should not be made 
available for stock market speculation. 
Conditions have changed since then. 
Now many of the greatest industries are 
turning to the stock market for new 
money instead of borrowing from the 
banks. A new, powerful body of private 
lenders has sprung up in competition 
with the banks and is advancing $4,000,- 
000,000 or more in the shape of brokers’ 
loans. It is impossible to tell what pro- 
portion of this amount is being employed 
in speculation and how much is legiti- 
mately financing industry. The responsi- 
bility of the Federal Reserve Board to 
industry and agriculture is conceded 
everywhere. Now the question is: has not 
the Federal Reserve Board a responsibil- 
ity to business which requires that noth- 
ing shall be done to discourage these 
advances to industry by non-banking 
| lenders? On January 1 and July 1, when 
corporations temporarily withdraw funds 
‘from Wall Street, is it not legitimate to 
|employ Federal Reserve credit to meet 
these temporary deficiencies? 

For seven years the industrial activity 
'and prosperity of the United States has 
| amazed not only foreign observers, but a 
|large proportion of the business com- 
munity at home. We do not intend to 
|imply that the riddle of perpetual pros- 
perity has at last been solved by American 
industrialists, but consideration of some 
of the new practices and principles sug- 
gests that the basic causes are gradually 
becoming better understood and _ their 
application should materially assist im 
prolonging the present good times. 
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i © Me New FRONTIER of INDUSTRY 
e 
last 
st be OR three centuries America marched west. As the fron- 
— tier advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the 
rece. farms and trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing 
. a cities. In moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. 
yn ; 
aaa Industry tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, 
Ir Te- an adequate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 
- this : 
a The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
been scantily developed country. Thousands of small communities 
we dot such districts. They have been mere market places— 
built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that the 
frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discovered in 
Sys. the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing upon the 
rreut new frontier, filling in the areas between the populous centers 
_ formed during the westward sweep of settlers and railroads. 
then. This new trail for the factory has been blazed by electric 
piss power. 
ew ° . ° ° e 
the Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of in- 
vate dustry, drawing it from the small townand countryside into the 
a crowded cities, so diffused power is releasing industry from its 
kers’ metropolitan confinement. The electrified small community 
ae can accommodate the industries which look to America’s new 
OY! e ° . 
vith frontier for economical and logical location. And the modern 
onsi- motor highway and railroad have made wider markets easily 
— accessible to the small-town factory. 
s not The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
= frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
hese America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 
king ‘ ’ ’ 7 
yhen 
a Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent 
e to to the service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achieve- 
neet ment and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group 
a of electric companies furnishing service to more than four thousand 
a communities located in twenty-nine states. 
ut a 
»om- 
‘> | Mippite West UTILITIES COMPANY 
ican 
a The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development is 
sug- fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s ‘New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
rally Utilities Company (72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
their 
t in 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


69.9% OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OWN 10 OR LESS SHARES EACH 


26.7% OWN 11TO100, 


27 Shares Per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associated stock and regis- 
tered securities is widely distributed. The average 
shareholder owns 27 shares. This is due 


1— To the large number of cus- 
tomer shareholders — 52,000 out of 
a total of 104,000 shareholders are 
customers served by Associated 
properties. 


2— To the many employee share- 
holders — 87% of all Associated 
employees have invested. 


Write for our 16-page booklet ‘‘P” on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 











Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 


ZInvestment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


An Inpustry THAT NEVER Suuts 
Down. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and oper- 
ated by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be 
mailed upon request. 


Wuat Is Ciass A Stock? A new 
twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLs AND PERSONAL Trusts. A 
booklet dealing with the various 
types of trusts, their application 
to individual needs; methods of 
handling estates; inheritance tax 
problems; and the services of the 
bank as executor, administrator, 
custodian, and guardian. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 48 Wall Street, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A book- 
let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
tics of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


Montuty Market Letrer. A 
diversified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial ‘Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWELVE Tests ror INVESTMENT. A 
booklet particularly valuable for 
the inexperienced investor. It 
lists twelve questions which 
should be satisfactorily answered 
before purchasing any security, 
with the reason for each test care- 
fully explained. It also contains a 
auscussion of the relative merits 
of stocks and bonds from an in- 
vestment point of view. Henry 
LL. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


















Investment Literature 





Tue CARE OF Your SEcuritIEs. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- | 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- | 

pany, 140 Broadway, New York. | 

CHoosING Your INVESTMENT 
House. Aworth-while booklet de- 
signed to assist investors in mak- 
ing perhaps the most important 
decision in their investment mat- 
ters — the selection of the bond 
house by whose recommendations 
they are to be guided. Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, 201 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, III. 




























Tue Joun Hancock Home Bupc- 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life | 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 



















| Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should _ | 
comprise a large proportion of | 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of | 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich | 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, | 
Maryland. | 
















| 





How Mucn Suoutp I Save? This 
booklet presents a graphic an- 
swer to this question and offers 
two interesting plans for system- 
atic savings, including charts and 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

















How to Invest Money. A new 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 
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100 Broad Street 


Please mention this issue of Forum 


More Profits 


in New York 


Here are a few definite practical suggestions for increas- 
ing profits in the metropolitan territory. 


Cut your costs— 


an obvious way to increase profits. Especially worth 
while in so big a market. But what costs can be cut? 
Receiving, storing and handling goods in New York will 
probably cost you much less if you have Bush Distribu- 
tion Service do it for you. 


Increase sales efficiency— 


let your salesmen concentrate on the job they know. Free 
them from the distraction of stock and delivery problems. 
Let Bush Distribution Service have that task, which is one 
they know. 


Increase prestige and good-will 
for your product— 


Spot stock at Bush will do away with dealers’ complaints 
about slow deliveries—will actually make them contented 
and enthusiastic over the sure, steady flow of goods 
as wanted. 


Guard against substitution— 


with Bush Service bringing your product to them 
promptly and surely, dealers will not substitute to your 
disadvantage. Perhaps your goods will be substituted for 
competing products when yours are always in stock. 


How to ge 







A booklet telling how other manufac- 
turers have been helped by Bush Distri- 
bution Service—just ask on your busi- 
ness letterhead. If you describe your 
product and your method of sales, this 
booklet will be supplemented by a Bush 
Service letter telling specifically what 
Bush can do for you. 


Bush Terminal Company 


CL 


These booklets may be obtained by BU S H D I ST RI B U TI O N S E R VI C E 


New York, N. Y. 
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NEW 
HADDON HALL 
Is READY 


OLD in hostship, new in 
luxurious rooms and ap- 
pointments, Haddon Hall is 
ready. Its sleeping rooms, 
dining-rooms, sports rooms, 
sun-rooms, “Sandy Cove,” a 
playroom where the chil- 
dren are safe and happy, its 
beautiful lounging rooms— 
all these are ready down to 
the last softly shaded light 
and the tiniest children’s toy. 

And the old friendly spirit 
that has long made Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall famous still 
prevails. And here are the 
same delicious home serv- 
ings, the same courteous, 
unobtrusive attentions that 
have long delighted Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall guests. 

With the Ocean almost at 
the doors—wouldn’t a few 
days’ visit do you good? 
Write for literature and 
rates. Motoramp garage ad- 
joins hotel. 


3.8508 
Sr eR 
TZ Bs 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Co. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 


The Next Pope 


“Some Kluxer” sent the Reverend 
Schwartzmeier a copy of the July Forum, 
directing his attention to the article ‘* Amer- 
wa and the Pope,” by David A. Orebaugh. 
This is what came of it. 


Orebaugh says nothing new in his 
diatribe. He simply rehashes the old junk 
that has been doled out by ignorant 
preachers to half-wit Protestants (and 
their name is legion) for generations. Tom 
Heflin is a standard sample of the product 
of that “‘campaign of education.” 

If Heflin, Orebaugh, and yourself had 
a modicum of sense, you would be able to 
see that when Signor Mussolini settled 
the Roman question he opened the door 
for an American to fill the chair of Peter. 
So long as things remained as they were, 
it was necessary to elect only Italians to 
that highest dignity on earth. Now that 
the Vatican City is independent of all 
Italian control, the Cardinals in the 
next conclave, may with perfect freedom 
turn their eyes to America for the next 
Pope. 

When the sucred college meets to elect 
a successor to Pius XI, it would not 
surprise the American priesthood to see 
the triple crown settle on the head of 
Chicago’s Cardinal, George William Mun- 
delein. The Eucharistic Congress which 
he sponsored in 1926 gave the European 
Cardinals a sample of the pep that is 
Chicago. Nor will they forget the boun- 
teous hospitality shown during their stay 
in Chicago. 

Cardinal Mundelein will be a singularly 
happy choice for the Papacy. His outlook 
is cosmopolitan, and his election at the 
next conclave will bring to the Vatican 
City the best traditions of the Old World 
together with the “go-getter” spirit of 
Chicago. 

Rev. Joun ScHWARTZMEIER 

Chicago 





Those Four Years 


These readers disagree with James 
Truslow Adams’ diagnosis of the ills of 
modern education. 


Having just read James Truslow 
Adams’ article in the June Forum, I am 
writing to beg you not to let it go un- 


right to publish letters only in part. 


challenged. As a college graduate who not 
only does not feel that the years have been 
wasted, but rather believes them the most 
profitable ever spent, I feel sure someone 
can be found to champion the cause of 
the modern educational system. 

That the system has its faults, no 
fair-minded person can deny. But that 
Mr. Adams put his finger on any of them 
I seriously question. What comes out of 
any system depends on what goes into it. 
The fact that Mr. Adams could not read 
German or Latin, or speak French, was 
not the fault of the institution that gradu- 
ated him. There are, among my acquaint- 
ances who progressed only as far as an 
A. B., those who can perform all three of 
the feats Mr. Adams confesses himself 
incapable of. Whose the fault—Mr. 
Adams’ or the system’s? 


As for Europeans knowing other lan- 
guages than their own, Mr. Adams has 
left out of consideration the fact that ona 
continent where a few. hours’ journey 
brings one into a “foreign” country, one 
learns many languages perforce. It is 
therefore qucstionable whether the school 
system is entirely responsible for the 
Europeans’ linguistic fluency. 

Referring to culture, Mr. Adams claims 
that nowhere did he come in contact with 
the arts of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music. As we all know, every col- 
lege course is divided into subjects that 
must be taken and subjects that may be 
taken. Why didn’t Mr. Adams utilize his 
elective hours in the pursuit of these 
desired cultural subjects? Again, whose 
the fault? (Dorothy L. Black Jacobson, 
Montreal, Canada) 


WHY BLAME THE TEACHERS? 
Being a school teacher I was especially 
interested in what Mr. Adams had to 
say. For his article closes with this: 
“Does it (our whole educational 
muddle) not also spring in part from 
lack of character and of a coherent philos 
ophy of life among those who should be 





our educational leaders? To the latter, in 
taxes and endowments, we are giving 
money reckoned in hundreds of millions. 
Weare giving them also a hundred million 
years or so of the lives of our young in 
every generation. In exchange, what are 
they returning to us in national ideals 
and culture? It is a fair question, which 
I call upon them to answer.” 

Mr. Adams admits that the schools are 
under the absolute control of the political, 
unprofessional Boards of Education, the 
pragmatic taxpayer, the patriotic organ- 
izations, the reform organizations, all of 
the busybodies of American life in fact, 
but not under the control of the school 
teachers. How then 2an he turn upon us 
demanding an explanation of the break- 
down of education, over which we notori- 
ously have no control whatever? 

We have no report of stewardship to 
make. We have nothing to do with 
education. We have been given no 
millions of dollars and no millions of hours 
of children’s lives. These have been kept 
closely in the entire control of the great 
American public. They have made the 
schools they wanted and ordered the 
functioning of education as they saw fit. 
There is absolutely no appeal from the 
will of the public as expressed through 
the Boards of Education. 

We resent the situation much more 
than Mr. Adams seems to suspect. We 
are a defeated profession. It is humiliating 
and discouraging. We should like to take 
over the work of education. We hope, 
unreasonably of course, to be able some 
day to do so. If and when we do, we will 
accept the responsibility for what we do. 
(Howard Bohnet, Santa Fé, N. M.) 


CULTURE FOR THE FEW 


The very means he advocates for 
combating the utilitarian view of educa- 
tion is one of the prime causes of its 
extension. When culture is viewed as the 
portion of a select few having leisure and 
special ability, then it is sure to have an 
effeminate significance in the minds of the 
masses, and the cultural and practical 
will be placed in separate categories. 
(C. F. Kloss, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


What is Patriotism? 


Forum Definitions 


_ Three different conceptions of patriot- 
ism were evident in the definitions sub- 
mitted in this contest. The first was the 
attitude of “jingoism,” or blind patriot- 
ism— “My country right or wrong!” 
The second was the point of view which 
advocates observance of the law only so 
long as the individual is convinced that 
the law works in the best interests of his 
country. The third, and least frequent, 
view was that which holds in contempt 
all patriotism as an expression of egotism 
and selfish insularity. 

In selecting the winning definitions this 
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WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU 


of THE FORUM MAGAZINE 
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(@ Since the inauguration of the 
Women’s Cius Bureau a month 
or so ago we have had the pleasure 
of outlining a number of bibliog- 
taphies on a wide range of topics 
for use in clubs programs. 


@ The discussion of present day 
questions of civic, social, economic, 
and international interest presents 
a very real difficulty to the inexpe- 
rienced speaker. If your club has a 
particular subject for study the 
Women’s Crus Bureau will be 
glad to outline a course of study, 
a seties of programs, or an individ- 
ual speech. 


(@ All inquiries addressed to the 
Women’s Crus BurzEAu—THE 
Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y., will receive prompt 
and adequate attention. There is no 
charge of any kind for such services. 
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A-SERVICE FOR CLUB WOMEN 


FORUM » Amba 


ATLANTIC 


F inancial Ser vice . September! The Delightful Month 


: Thousands of visitors come to the 
Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of Sondice lead teaiee te ae 
“*Downtown’’, will be glad to give . .  gurpassed weather and summer attrac- 
7 , fe a" tions that continue long into the Fall. 
Forum readers his opinion regarding They like the surf bathing, the golf, fish- 
matters of investment. No advice re- — pn ana SRA 
; : : : ‘ : 
garding speculative operations will be Soca helping to ee 
given. Postage for reply should be i supremely delightful. 
enclosed. ee Indoor Sea Water Swimming Pool 


an Pian 
Address: Editor “* Downtown" apna) $5 to $14 Single 
_—~> $8 to $16 Double 
THE FORUM __ a ee 685 Rooms 685 Baths 


441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





The standard 
of hotel 


service is 


STATLER 
SERVICE 


and the last 
word in hotel 


equipment is. . 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


You get better values at 
a Statler: private bath, 
morning paper,bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent 
library, variety of restau- 
rants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts, plus 
Statler Service. And fixed 
rates are posted in every 


Statler room. 


“— ene of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


Our Rostrum 


month we have tried to include each of 
these categories. The following have been 
awarded prizes. 


1. Patriotism is that spiritual force in a 
man which causes him to act, and to 
advocate that his government act, in 
such a way that his country will be 
admired, loved, and respected by the 
thoughtful citizens of all countries, 
including his own. (Lewis F. Gardaralli, 
Dorchester, Mass.) 

2. Patriotism is a love for one’s country 
which prompts one to give the fullest 
allegiance and yet enables one to realize 
when the policy of the government is 
incompatible with her truest welfare, 
and at such a time to work against the 
generally accepted policy, even at the 
risk of persecution, striving always for 
her highest good and progress. (Mildred 
Lacey, Johnson City, Tenn.) 

3. Patriotism — inherent love of coun- 
try, expressed by devotion to its welfare, 
strict adherence to its laws and traditions, 
and constant support of its authority and 
interests. (Jasper B. Sinclair, San Fran- 
cisco.) 

4. Patriotism is a conviction, fostered 
by generations of propaganda, that the 
people who comprise one’s nation are 
superior to all others, one’s government 
the finest, one’s army and navy the great- 
est; that other inhabitants of the earth 
are “foreigners” and inferior, to murder 
whom in warfare is a virtue, and to be 
killed by whom insures national immor- 
tality. (Francis Ewing Repplier, Norwell, 
Mass.) 


Next: — What is THE GOOD LIFE? 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by Sep- 
tember 25. Prizes of $5.00, or any book 
mentioned or advertised in The Forum 
(value not exceeding $5.00), for each win- 
ning definition. 


Error Acknowledged 


The Editors wish to call the attention 
of Forum readers to two errors which 
slipped into the text of Mr. James Truslow 
Adams’ article — ““To ‘Be’ or to ‘Do’” 
—in the June issue. Through a mis- 
apprehension of Mr. Adams’ meaning 
and a perhaps too-Gallic passion for 
lucidity, our sandpapering and polishing 
department, which usually spends its 
energy dotting blind i’s and crossing 
headless t’s, changed one sentence on 
page 324 to read: “There (Europe), idle 
students are everywhere.” Mr. Adams 
had originally written: “Idle students 
there are everywhere” — implying, not 
that Europe is overrun with idle students, 
but that idle students may be met with in 
every country. Again, on the same page, 
after giving a table showing the ratio of 


books published in several countries to 
units of ten thousand inhabitants, Mr. 

Adams had originally written: “Evey 
such ‘backward’ nations, according to our 
ideas, as Spain, Russia, and Poland 

produce much more than do we.” This 

was inadvertently changed to read: 

“Even such ‘backward’ nations . , . 

produce more well educated men than do 

we” — thus making it appear that Mr. 

Adams had established an absolute meas. 

uring rod for the quality of a nation’s 

education in the quantity production of 

its publishing houses. This was obviously 

absurd, and we humbly apologize both 

to our author and cr readers for these 

two perfect specimens of good intentions 

gone wrong with which an Editor’s staff 

sometimes paves his hell. 


Does the World 
Need Religion? 


A symposium of readers’ opinions con- 
cerning the subject of last month’s Socratic 
dialogue. 


A magazine of controversy would be 
hard pressed if its readers were as unati- 
mous in their opinions on all questions as 
they were in answering that discussed in 
the August Forum by Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson, Max Eastman, Clarence Darrow, 
and others. An avalanche of letters assures 
us that the modern world has not out- 
grown, and never will outgrow, the need 
of religion 

Several of the writers differentiate be- 
tween the religious spirit and theological 
creeds, saying that while the former will 
always be found in man at his best, the 
latter have, to a great extent, been out- 
moded. Thus Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, of Yale University, prefaces 
his remarks by observing that the answer 
depends “partly on what kind of religion 
is meant. Some kinds the world is clearly 
outgrowing, or at least ought to be out- 
growing — animism, for instance, and 
purely nationalistic cults.” Percy Rector 
Stephens, of New York City, agrees with 
him, saying that “the elimination of 
superstition through education, and the 
explanation of the mysteries of natural 
phenomena through science, leave 10 
place for dogmatic religion in our present 
day life. The philosophy of religion, how- 
ever, is, and always will be, a necessary 
part of man’s mental and_ spiritual 
composition.” 

Even those who do not believe that the 
intelligent man’s need for religion is # 
strong as in former times, insist with 
Stuart Henry, of New York, that it cannot 
be entirely eliminated, for it will be esset- 
tial “‘as long as we have vast ignorant 
populations, as at present. To them tr 





ligion supplies solace and hope, satisfac- 
tory or beguiling, available from no other 


The views of the vast majority of read- 
ers may be represented concisely by the 
opinion of Samuel T. Bledsoe, of Chicago, 
who says, “I do not believe the world has, 
will, or can outgrow the need of religion. 
Without religion there would be more dis- 
honesty in business, more immorality, 
and less regard for our fellow men.” 

The following hold that religion — in 
its larger sense — is still necessary, but 
that some of its denominational manifes- 
tations have lost their former vitality: 
George A. Packard, Boston, Mass.; Gus- 
tave L. Becker, New York City; Ernest O. 
Brostrom, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. L. M. 
Terman, Stanford University; Dr. Harry 
W. Tyler, Newton Center, Mass.; Miss 
Amy E. Pope, San Francisco, Calif.; Dr. 
Joseph McFarland, Southwest Harbor, 
Maine; Paul L. Feiss, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Dr. Leonidas Robinson, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Brigadier General Eli L. Huggins, 
San Diego, Calif.; Mr. Howard Kahn, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Dr. Eleanor L. Lord, Ogun- 
quit, Maine; Walt Mason, La Jolla, Calif. 


RELIGION INDISPENSABLE TO MANKIND 


These did not stipulate any exceptions 
to their view that the modern world has 
not outgrown the need of religion: Harri- 
son A. Bronson, Grand Forks, N. D.; Dr. 
Florian Cajori, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Frank 
W. Collier, Washington, D. C.;the Honor- 
able Lee Cruce, Ardmore, Oklahoma; Dr. 
George Van Ness Dearborn, New York 
City; E. E. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert A. Elwood, Absecon, N. J.; W. 
Cameron Forbes, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Wilbur G. Foye, Middletown, Conn.; Dr. 
Arno C. Gaebelein, New York City; the 
Honorable John M. Garner, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. George M. Gibson; John W. 
Hammond, Schenectady, N. Y.; Emmet 
F. Harte, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. B. C. 
Hening, Miami, Fla.; Dr. F. Scott Her- 
shey, Lake Helen, Fla.; Bishop Clement 
Hoyler, Green Bay, Wisc.; Dr. Thomas 
W. Hughes, Topeka, Kansas; Dr. Oliver 
D. Kellogg, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. B. H. 
Kroeze, President of Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N. D.; Roger Leavitt, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, 
Richmond, Va.; T. A. Merrill, Washing- | 
ton, D. C.; Dr. George W. Muhleman, | 
Asheville, N. C.; Dr. Francis L. Palmer, 
Faribault, Minn.; Dr. James Hosmer 
Penniman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank S. | 
Regan, Rockford, Ill.; William H. Ridg- | 
way, Coatesville, Pa.; Alvin W. Roper, 
Winona Lake, Ind.; Dr. Frederick W. 





Sardeson, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. Spencer 
Smith, New York City; O. W. Smith, 
Oconomowoc, Wisc.; William H. Smith, 
Birmingham, Ala; Ormond Stone, Clifton 

tion, Va.; Honorable Florence E. 
Allen, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Heber D. 
Curtis, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Henry A. 
Griswold, New York City; M. P. Skinner, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Mrs. Grace Livingston 
Hill, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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SJiX MONTHS 
FOR A DOLLAR 


A Special 


Introductory 
Offer 


So important, so interest- 
ing is the new programme 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
for the autumn, that we 
take this means of intro- 
ducing it to new readers. 
You get six numbers of 
SCRIBNER’S for just one- 
half the regular subscrip- 
tion price. 


SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 


CAR) 


These numbers will be distin- 
guished by 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES BY 


‘ LEADERS of American thought 


and American business on the 
economic and social future of 
this country. 


MORE DISTINCTIVE FICTION 
than any other of the high-grade 
magazines, by Ernest Heming- 
way, Conrad Aiken, Don Marquis, 
J. B. Connolly, Howard Brubaker, 
Stark Young, and many others. 


REVEALING EXPLORATIONS 
INTO CHARACTERS from 
George Washington to Charlie 
Chaplin, with the grand prospect 
of the biography of one fighting 
man by another — Jeb Stuart by 
Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr., of 
the Marines. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY’S “A 
FAREWELL TO ARMS” reaches 
its great climax in the September 
and October issues. 


“LITERARY SIGN-POSTS,” a 
new department introducing a 
new book critic, ROBERT E. 
SHERWOOD, begins in the Sep- 
tember number. 


Each number will have ‘*As I Like 
It,”’ by William Lyon Phelps, and 
“The Field of Art,” by Royal 
Cortissoz. 


Each number will be filled with 


brilliant essays and discussion. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to 
Scribner’s Magazine for six months, 
for which I enclose herewith One 
Dollar. 


DOC DRA CDW) CDR 





I. one has children and doesn’t 
wish them educated according to prevail- 
ing methods, the simplest alternative is to 
start a school of one’s own. This is ex- 
actly what Brertranp RvussEeLi — best 
known of English philosophers, and author 
of Education and the Good Life, Sceptical 
Essays, etc. — has done. In order that 
their two children shall have the education 
they wish for them, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
have founded the Beacon Hill School, in 
which initiative and intelligence are 
cultivated by avoiding unnecessary re- 
pressions and inhibitions. There are 
twenty children in this English school — 
all born between the years 1920 and 1926 
—and the Russells hope to keep these 
same children under their care until they 
reach University age. 


U pon his arrival in Washington in 
October, 1928, F. Scorr McBripg, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, took over the legisla- 
tive work in regard to prohibition enforce- 
ment which was formerly in charge of Dr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler. Since then every item 
of the Drys’ legislative program — includ- 
ing the Jones-Stalker Bill and the in- 
creased appropriation for enforcement — 
has been secured. An American United 
Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. McBride has 
long been interested in the prohibition 
movement and engaged in early prohibi- 
tion campaigns while still active in the 
ministry. After his graduation from Mus- 
kingum College, Ohio, and Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, Dr. McBride was 
ordained, held various pastorates, and in 
1911 entered the service of the Illinois 
Anti-Saloon League. He was in turn Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent, State Superintendent, and 
in 1924 was elected General Superinten- 
dent. 


Ay Inisuman, but born 
in Devonshire, L. A. G. 
Strone was headed for busi- 
ness, until he rebelled at the 
age of sixteen and went up to 
Oxford with a scholarship in 
classics. This inevitably led 
to the writing of verse and 
short stories, and after pub- 
lishing two books of verse — 
the first, Dublin Days, had 
some success in America — Mr. Strong 
tried a book of short stories. That was 
four years ago. This fall A. and C. Boni 
will publish this young Englishman’s first 
novel, Dewer Rides. Mr. Strong writes, 
“Scholastic work at Oxford has kept me 
going all this while and I like my double 
life too well to think of changing it. After 


L. A. G. Srronc 


heing an invalid for many years, now, at 
thirty-three, I am able to live life in 
reasonable comfort.” 


Aurnoven he made agood start — 
grandson of a portrait painter, son of a 
composer, and pupil of Willa Cather in a 
Pittsburg high school — Norman Foerr- 
STER.is a bit dubious about his ending, 
since he has become, as a pro- 
fessor of literature, “part of 
the college circus and the grad- 
uate school mill.” He is the 
author of two books written 
from a humanistic point of 
view — Nature in American 
Literature and American Criti- 
cism. Mr. Foerster became in- 
terested in these subjects 
through Irving Babbitt, about 
1910, “at a time,” he says, 
“when neither subject had academic re- 
spectability.” From his post at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Mr. Foerster 
is now editing a symposium on humanism. 


BBere a connoisseur of the fine 
arts, Tuomas CraveEN has considerable 
knowledge of the fine art of living, gained 
in his travels on the open road and in the 
performance of all sorts of odd jobs in odd 
places. Just at present he is doing free 
lance writing and art criticism. Both the 
July and August issues of THe Forum 
presented articles by Mr. Craven, the 
difference in subject matter emphasizing 
his versatility. 


As Present of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
S. Parkes Capman, D. D., is the most 
prominent exponent of Protestantism in 
America. Both the microphone and his 
syndicated articles of daily counsel in the 
newspapers have made his beliefs familiar 

throughout the country. Aside 
from these activities and his 
work as Minister of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, Dr. Cadman 
finds recreation in travel and 
in the collecting of English 
china and English antique 
furnitare. 


Western Maryland 
College, Columbia, and Union 
Theological Seminary trained THEODORE 
DaRNELL for his work as a Presbyterian 
minister. He followed this profession 
until five years ago. In 1925 and ’26 he 
was head of the Department of Journal- 
ism at George School, in Pennsylvania, 
and since that time he has been affiliated, 
as Church Executive, with the Commu- 


Mary AustTIN 


nity Church of New York, of which John 
Haynes Holmes is the guiding spirit. 


Bensammy Muuer is a your 
American artist, whose studio is in Cip. 
cinnati. He is primarily interested in black 
and white drawings and wood engraving, 
The Philadelphia Print Club was so en. 
thusiastic about Mr. Miller’s work that 
they awarded him their prize for this year, 


Asrrer much deliberation and con. 
sideration, Mary Austin, whom various 
English writers have called the most in. 
telligent woman in America, has decided 
to write her autobiography, and is now at 
work on it in her home in Santa Fé. She 

is an authority on primitive 
literature, and has _ made 
known the drama, the poetry, 
and the psychology of the 
American Indian. She has 
been a frequent contributor to 
Tue Forum and leading peri- 
odicals throughout the country, 


BBorn in the coal re. 
gions of Pennsylvania, and 
educated in the Wilkes-Barre 
parochial schools and St. John’s College — 
now Fordham University — Dr. James]. 
Wa ss later studied medicine in thiscoun- 
try and abroad and served for seven years 
as Dean of the Fordham Medical School, 
Early in the century Dr. Walsh wrote The 
Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries, which no 
publisher would touch, but which, pri- 
vately published, is now in its seventieth 
thousand. At present he is writing a life of 
Mother Alphonsa, Hawthorne’s daughter, 
who organized the work of caring for the 
poor suffering from cancer in New York. 


QOw1y recently has Marcarer 
Emerson Batrtey turned to poetry, but 
her essays and short stories are well 
known, the latter having been listed on 
the roll of honor in both the O’Brien and 


O. Henry collections. 


Histon Hour is known as an 
internationally-minded American. Now 
President of Rollins College at Winter 
Park, Florida, Dr. Holt has been a founder 
of nearly every American-European t- 
ganization in existence and is equally active 
in all the peace movements. He was liaison 
officer between the American delegation 
and the League to enforce Peace, in 1918. 


"Tose who have enjoyed the biag- 
raphies by ANDr& Mavrots — Shelley, 
Dickens, Disraeli, and, now, Byron— 
will probably be interested in knowing 
that his new novel, Atmosphere of Love, 4l- 
ready popular in France, will be published 
this fall by Appleton. 


R, T. i. is a young Englishman, 
author of one of last spring’s best selling 
novels. Donatp F. Rose appears monthly 
in these pages, either as book reviewer # 
humorist — or both. 
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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Tins montu Mr. James Truslow 
Adams, continuing his essays of American 
perspectives from the calm distance of 
London, suggests that the question mark 
is as true a symbol of the American mind 
as the dollar sign. That is shrewd obser- 
vation. Perhaps the popularity of our 
“Ask-Me-Another” books was not so 
much a matter of giving information as of 
asking questions. Will Rogers has called 
the present age of American history “The 
Passing of the Buck.” We prefer to tap 
the other fellow’s brains for information 
instead of digging it out for ourselves. We 
find it much more agreeable to run 
around asking questions than to go to the 
encyclopedia. In New York recently there 
was a very busy business man threatened 
with baldness who visited all the Italian 
barbers in his ward, questioning them 
about their latest hunches on making new 
hair sprout. One day he met a friend who 
told him that the only sure remedy for 
baldness had been carefully explained for 
the use of the English-speaking world in 
a recent edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and pointed to his own crop of 
new hair as a living testimonial to quietly 
compiled information. 


Is ovr political life the question 
mark is surely a more characteristic 
emblem than even the dollar sign. It 
would be suitable if Congress were to open 
with a procession in which the representa- 
tives marched in single file headed by a 
chaplain bearing aloft on a rod of brass 
not a crucifix (in a land where Church and 
State are separated) but a brass question 
mark. Every session of Congress gradu- 
ates into bursts of rhetorical questioning. 
And when they weary of oratory our 
legislators resolve themselves into com- 
mittees of special investigation not so 
much for serious study as to indulge in 
the pastime of haling before their august 
presences the great and little of our citi- 
zens and riddling them with question 
marks, Those who refuse to answer are in 
danger of short prison terms. 


The Forum nominates for Con- 
gress one notable exception to these 


Contents for 
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F oO R U M 
Vert Month 


IS SHAW A DRAMATIST? 

George Bernard Shaw 
A novel form of debate in which Mr. Shaw’s biographer, Archi- 
bald Henderson, summarizes all the attacks that critics have 
made upon G. B. S. — and G. B. S. pitches into them, modestly 


confessing incidentally, why he thinks he is a greater dramatist 
than Shakespeare. 


SHELL SHOCKS OF FAMILY LIFE 

Dr. Smiley Blanton and Woodbridge Riley 
Day after day a doctor reviews the great parade of shell-shocked 
victims who come to him from the one front where there is never 
an armistice to halt the fighting. No warriors, these — but 
broken men, women, and children — nervous wrecks who never 
suspect that their troubles have grown out of the tensions of 
modern family life. 


IS MAN A MACHINE? 

Jchn B. Watson vs. Will Durant 
Not many years ago the whole scientific world was thrown into a 
buzz of excitement when an American psychologist, John B. 
Watson, announced his theory of Behaviorism. Briefly, he said 
that man is just a machine whose every act is determined by his 
environment. This ruled out consciousness, moral purposes, 
and the will as mere figments of the imagination. Now Will 
Durant challenges the whole mechanistic view of life and thrashes 
it out point by point with Dr. Watson in a Socratic dialogue. 


THE NORDIC MYTH 
Salvador de Madariaga 


A great Spanish wit kicks up his heels at our assumption that 
the gods prefer blonds. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

Theodore Dreiser 
The third paper in Tue Forum’s series of living philosophies, 
in which the author of An American Tragedy takes us on a per- 
sonally conducted tour of the world he lives in. 


COSMIC RAYS AND CANCER 

Dr. John Joly 
Science knows almost nothing about the dreadful scourge of 
modern times — cancer. Meanwhile the disease has increased 
alarmingly in recent years. What is the sinister meaning of it? 
A British surgeon now advances a startling explanation of the 
cause of cancer and its significance in the cosmic scheme of things. 


THE DECLINE OF THE FEMALE SEX 

Dearing Ward 
A woman takes alarm at the progress of feminism, which has 
won her many rights but lost her all her former privileges. 


THE PASSING OF THE POLITICIANS 

James Murphy 
On the profound reorientation of affairs since the World War that 
has sent the politicians racing after the dodo and the dinosaur. 


COMBATING CRIME 


Clarence Darrow 
A cool analysis of the criminal’s challenge to humanity, and 
what must be done to meet it — by the lawyer who has saved 
more criminals from the gallows than any other living man. 





FOREWORD 
Continued 


political questioners. He is the president 
of a young political club who was gp 
stirred by an essay of Irving Babbitt jp 
Tue Forum that he determined to find 
out about Humanism for himself instead 
of interrogating the Professor. He packed 
his kit with books and sailed on a long 
sea voyage with Aristotle’s Ethica, 
Buddhist Dhamnapada, The Analects of 
Confucius, and Plato’s Republic — quite 
a kit-full for a ward leader! 


Iw roreicn affairs we are mere 
questioners. The typical American con- 
versation about our foreign policy con. 
sists of the questioning of a supposed 
savant by a group of earnest women. 
There is no give-and-take of true conver. 
sation, no affirmation, challenge, and 
denial. The other night at a_ private 
house in New York a “ Round Table” was 
assembled to discuss our Pan-American 
policy. The guests took turns pecking at 
the brains of a college professor. Finally 
one of the party spoke up in mild exasper- 
ation: “May I make a statement about 
Mexico, an ill-informed statement with- 
out asking a question, so that those who 
know better can correct it?” “Why not 
ask a question?” replied the hostess, 
“That is what we are here for.” 


Every weex a new American 
book raises new national questions, but 
how few attempt to answer them con- 
structively! Mr. Adams points to Middle- 
town as an example. This book stages the 
problems of our small cities but it does 
not grapple with them. Let the great 
foundations adjourn a few committees of 
inquiry and make a place in their budgets 
instead for committees to recommend 
solutions based on already assembled 
facts. 


One opsect of the Socratic dia- 


. logues in Tue Forum is to reduce the 


frequency of the eternal American ques- 
tion mark, to encourage individual think- 
ing, direct statement, and fairly balanced 
conversation. In the next issue we will 
publish the results of an after-dinner 
conversation led by Will Durant and 
John B. Watson, discussing no less @ 
problem than whether there is a vital 
principle regulating the conduct of man 
as well as the circling of the stars, oF 
whether man and the stars are parts of a 
soulless automatic machine. A labor ex- 
pert, a dirt farmer, and a police captain 
will have something to say as well as the 
two savants. They also have done some 
original thinking. Their remarks prove 
that one need not be a specialist to con- 
verse intelligently. 


Ler’s nor stop being curious, but 
let’s let down on passing the buck to those 
who take the trouble to inform them- 
selves, _ 





SEVEN IRON MEN 
Paul de Kruif 


author of “Microbe Hunters” 
The true story of the rise and fall of the 


iron-hunting family of Merritts, pio- - 
$3.00 


neers of northern Minnesota. 


THE TRAVEL DIARY OF 
A PHILOSOPHER 


Count Hermann 
Keyserling 
A 1-vol. edition of his biggest work. . 
$5. 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 


Llewelyn Powys 
author of “Black Laughter” 


With the heart and mind of a pagan he 
evokes the mysterious spirit that broods 
over Palestine. $3.00 


AFTER MOTHER INDIA 


Harry H. Field 


What “Mother India” has accomplished 
and a summary of its critics. $3.50 


THE SEVEN VICES 


Guglielmo Ferrero 


“A remarkable and a titanic novel.” — 
John Carter, N. Y. Times. 2 vols. $5.00 


THEN I SAW THE 
CONGO 


Grace Flandrau 
author of “Being Respectable” 


Two modern women cross “darkest 
Africa” from West to East. Illustrated 
from the moving picture taken on the 
trip. $3.50 


CHICAGO: A History of 
Its Reputation 


Henry Justin Smith and 
Lloyd Lewis 


“Filled with colorful situations. The 
authors have sketched the drama and 
tragedy of city life . . . as entertaining 
as a novel.” — Harry Hansen, Harper’s. 

$3.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? 


Robert H. Lowie 


author of “Primitive Society” 


A summary of history from the point of 
view of the anthropologist. $3.00 


CHILDHOOD IN 
EXILE 


Shmarya Levin 


The autobiography of a great leader. 
— $3.50 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
I. A. Richards 


author of 
“The Principles of Literary Criticism” 


An original guide to the formation of 
taste in literature. $4.00 


THE ASCENT OF 
HUMANITY 


Gerald Heard 


“As comprehensive as the story of 
man.” — Joseph Jastrow, Saturday Re- 
view. 3.00 


MIDDLETOWN 


Robert S. and 
Helen M. Lynd | 


“The most exciting book since Sumner’s 
Folkways.” — Stuart Chase, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $5.00 


THE LAYMAN 
LOOKS AT DOCTORS 


S. W. and J. T. Pierce 


These true adventures of a young wife 
in search of a cure for a nervous collapse 
are both illuminating and sensational. 

$2.00 


THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge: 
A Collective Work 


“The most adequate presentation of 
the record of Christian thought and life 
in the compass of one book done in our 
generation.” — Atlantic Monthly. $6.50 
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Now First 
A Completely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


N= in plan and purpose—entirely recast from cover to cover—the vew Fourteenth 


Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is ready. This is the superb “humanized” 
Britannica which has captured the attention of the whole civilized world, 


| Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the world’s foremost 
authorities—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 before a single volume was printed 
—these are merely a few high lights in the preparation of the mew Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia 
Perfection 


This mew Britannica immedi- 
ately takes its place as the one 
pre-eminent American work of 
reference—the last word in en- 
cyclopaedia perfection. 

‘Never has there been assem- 
bled together in one enterprise 
such a wealth of learning as is 
represented by the 3,500 build- 
ers of this great temp'e of 
knowledge. A//the universities, 
all the learned professions, a// 
the great industries, ai] the 
pastimes have contributed to 
the mighty sum. 


Knowledge For All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, 
a medical digest for the doctor, 
a universal history for the his- 


torian, a commercial university for the business 
man—and a compendium of all the arts and sci- 


ences for the average reader. 


Here is“the cosmos between covers.’’ The whole 


Note these 
facts 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 


Remember—this is a new 
book. Only a small 
amount of text—material 
which could not be im- 
pues in — way—has 

n retained from pre- 


whirling universe is brought 
within your grasp, obedient to 
your hand. 


Nothing is too profound to 
baffle it, and nothing too famil- 
iar to escape its informing 
touch. And on every subject it 
speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 


All the World's 
Treasures Of Art 
and Illustration 


Among the many new features 
that will astonish and delight 
everyone who turns these pages 
is the wealth and beauty of the 
illustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. 
All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been 
laid under tribute to adorn and 
illuminate the text. 


“The most exciting book of 


1929,” asserts a leading critic, and the whole 
A i ES tas aNitse re mamma SS + ee 
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This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 


A 


world is echoing that verdict. 


This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity to 
join the thousands who will 
buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the 
presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regard- 
ing this magnificent series of 
volumes. 


Extremely Low 
Price 


And due to the economies of 
mass production, the price is 
extremely low—the lowest in 


fact at which a completely new edition has been 
offered for two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings the com- 
plete set with bookcase table to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
klet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
¢tc., from the new edition and giving full inform- 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


Read These Notable Opinions! 


“I heartily congratulate you on the 
production of a work of reference 
which is beyond comparison because 
there is no competitor.” —William 
Beebe, Author and Explorer. 


“The sum of human knowledge is here 
more available than ever before.” — 
J. Arthur Thomson, Editor, “Outline 
of Science.” 


“The one pre-eminent reference work 
for everyday home use.” —J.L. Wheeler, 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt Library, Balti- 
more. 


“The Britannica has come up to date 
in an age that likes to be interested as 
well as informed.”— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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ation about it, together with full 
details of bindings, the present 
low prices and easy payment 
plan. We want you to have a 
copy free and without the slight- 
est obligation. 


The demand is great— you 
should act promptly if you 
are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on 


the present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
handy coupon and mail it today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing 
the mew Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together 
with full information concerning bindings, low price 
offer and easy terms of payment. 


FOR 9-AI 
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October Reading 


Goo WRITING alone does not 
make a good story, though it helps a weak 
one. This is the case with Beauty? I 
Wonper, by Dorothy Coursen (Elliot 
Holt, $2.00). From its beginning we are 
made aware that this is the product of 
carefulness and a keen literary conscience, 
and the consequences are too elegant for 
words. The story is rather thin stuff 
draped around a threadbare theme, whose 
general purport is that nothing in this life, 
nor possibly in any other, comes up to our 
esthetic expectations. It is pleasant, of 
course, to have this point discussed in 
such immaculate prose, but it would stir 
the heart-strings more if passion had its 
way with these people once in a while. 

The traditional English novel begins at 
birth, ends with death, and misses nothing 
in between. It risks everything on a com- 
plete and close acquaintance with the 
author’s small circle of inventions, who 
can easily become as irksome as neighbors. 
Tue Gavaxy, by Susan Ertz (Appleton, 
$2.50), is just such a life-long novel, except 
that it is not for a moment tiresome. It is 
the story of a woman’s life and a great 
many others — the human galaxy which 
makes every life seem the center of its 
universe, exactly as the little girl in the 
story is told by the Reverend Dowdie that 
the starry heavens have nothing else to do 
but adorn and illumine the silly little 
sphere on which we all live and move and 
read novels. The book is written, of course, 
in correctly beautiful style, and the lady 
who lives and dies in its pages is excellent 
company. 

Taking a rest from her brilliant psycho- 
logical and sociological studies in Africa, 

’ Sarah Gertrude Millin writes a swift story 
in THe Fipp.er (Liveright, $2.50), which 
might have happened anywhere. This is 
the familiar three-cornered drama of a 
wife in the mood of romantic aberration, a 
man who wasn’t worth it, and a forgiving 
husband. The situation is blown to pieces 
by the murder of a drunken chauffeur out 
on the veldt and the subsequent break- 
down of the elopers’ car, which brings on 
enough rough going to reveal the fiddler’s 
lack of emotional determination and the 
wonmman’s capacity for suffering, sacrifice, 
and courage. One shouldn’t, it seems, 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


shoot the chauffeur while away from home 
on romantic adventure. To do so turns 
love’s stolen dream into a plain nightmare. 

A portrait of old lady London, spicy 
and picaresque, is THE VirTUE oF THIS 
Jest, by James Stuart Montgomery 
(Greenberg, $2.50). It is like an extra act 
in The Beggars’ Opera with an English 
version of Villon playing the lead, and it 
bristles with bad language which an- 
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Woodcut by Frans Masereel, courtesy of Weyhe Gallery 


tiquity makes fit to print. Also it is a 
veritable compendium — if not a pande- 
monium — of low life in eighteenth cen- 
tury London, with its street cries and 
ribald songs and all its fifty-seven varieties 
of rascality. We may resent a little the 
“tongue-in-cheek” attitude of the writer, 
who stands off occasionally and rejoices in 
his own quaintness, and sometimes he 
seems to strain a little to be naughty and 
funny in the same breath, but it’s better 
reading than Peregrine Pickle, anyhow. 
The war is still breeding books, but in 
OVERSHADOWED, by Eugene Lihrke (Cape 
and Smith, $2.50), the war is blamed for a 
tragedy which was really none of its busi- 
ness. This is psychoanalysis of a miser- 
able youngster, the victim of mother love 
without the saving grace of mother wit. 
His adoring parent raises him to be a poet, 
a sensitive soul, a young Galahad and a 


knight-errant, and he goes to war at last 
because the Germans have broken the 
stained glass windows in Rheims Cathe. 
dral. When he gets there he never for a 
moment knows what it is all about, except 
that he doesn’t like it. Particularly he 
doesn’t care for his colonel, who is darkly 
hinted to be a monster though nothing 
particularly proves it. The boy goes 
tragically to pieces, but it is a safe proba- 
bility that he would have done the same 
in the brokerage business or politics or on 
the Atlantic City boardwalk. The author 
seems sometimes to think him a true 
genius destroyed by a callous world, some- 
times a martyr for idealism, and some- 
times he seems no more than sorry for him 


~ as a plain poor fish. That’s what he is. 


SUCCESSFUL SEQUELS 


"Were 1s more than one story toa 
full-sized family, as witness the Forsytes. 
WuitTeoaks oF JALNA, by Mazo de la 
Roche (Little Brown, $2.50), is a second 
story of the fearful and wonderful family 
introduced to us by a prize-winning novel 
of last year. The center of the stage goes 
this time to young Finch, who muddles 
his way out of the callow condition of un- 
ripe genius to inherit the fortune of his 
rock-ribbed grandmother, the central fig- 
ure of this tight-knit tribe. In this vol- 
ume she dies, at the admirable age of 103, 
but there are still unfinished stories left 
around the house. Finch is an appealing 
study in adolescence, even though his al- 
fairs are rather obviously manipulated to 
bring all the former performers on the 
stage again. As a sequel novel this is unex- 
pectedly successful, and the Whiteoaks 
are just as irritating and interesting as 
ever. 

The rich flavor and veracity of The 
Happy Mountain are restored again in 
Homepiace, by Maristan Chapman 
(Viking, $2.50). You remember Wait- 
still-on-the-Lord Lowe, who had restless 
feet and took a long journey to find out 
that he was well off at home. In this book 
his friend, Fayre Jones, goes seeking 4 
homestead, not far afield but in the land 
where his character has its roots, where he 
may take as bride the sister of Wait's 
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From the MACMILLAN Fall List 


The Official Biography 


MARSHAL FOCH 


By Major General Sir George Aston 


This story of the life of the great French soldier 
was written bya distinguished British officer, with 
the aid of Madame Foch and members of the 
Marshal’s staff who were intimately associated 
with him. - $5.00 


ORPHEUS:: myths of the world 


By Padraic Colum 
Illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 
The mythologies of all nations, charmingly re- 
told by Padraic Colum in the spirit of the civil- 
izations out of which they came. You will find 


this folklore from the age of fable a unique de- 
light. $5.00 


THE 


8855 


An Important Book 


The Universe Around Us 
By Sir James H. Jeans 


The revelations of recent scientific discovery in 
the nature and origin and probable future of 
the world, solar system, and universe around 
us are presented by one of the world’s most 
distinguished astronomers. $3.75 


PROCESS and REALITY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of Science and the Modern World 


In this essay in cosmology, Dr. Whitehead con- 
structs a system of ideas which brings aesthet- 
ic, moral and religious interests into relation 
to those concepts of the world growing out of 
natural science. $4.50 


CHURCHES 


HAWBUCKS 


A Novel 
By John Masefield 
John Masefield turns 
from the sea to the rich 
variety of rural life in 
England during the Vic- 
lorian age. $2.50 


THE 
WHIRLWIND 
A Novel 


By William Stearns Davis 


A master of historical 
romance tells a magnifi- 
cent, quick-paced story 
of the French Revolu- 
tion, $2.50 


New and Complete 
One-Volume Editions 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John 
Masefield’s poetry, hitherto avail- 
able only in many collections, is 
brought together in a single, com- 
plete volume. $5.00 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


COLLECTED POEMS 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this com- 
plete collection of Mr. Robinson’s 
poetry. $5.00 


OF FRANCE 
By Dorothy N. Arms 


Illustrations by 
John Taylor Arms 


A beautiful book, with 
fifty reproductions of ex- 
quisite etchings of 
churches of France by 


Mr. Arms. $20.00 


VENICE 
AND HER ART 


By H. H. Powers 


An unusual blend of 
scholarship, understand- 
ing and charm marks this 
new travel and art book 


by Dr. Powers. $5.00 


ALL THINGS 
ARE POSSIBLE 


A Novel by Lewis Browne 
The author of This Believing 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
By Charles Guignebert 


orld writes his first novel 
around an outcast girl and her 
struggle for self-realization. $2.50 


THE LACQUER LADY 
ANovel by F. Tennyson Jesse 
The oriental splendor of the 
urmese court forms the back- - 
ground for this distinguished 
story. $2.50 


A notable interpretation of the French people which attempts 
to explain French life, culture and ideals in the light of his- 
tory rather than to tell that history in infinite detail. 


2 vols. $12.50 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian 
Already established as the greatest survey of English litera- 
ture since ‘laine, this work is now presented in a new one- 
volume edition, with a larger type face and new format. — $7.50 


Prices subject to change 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Start Your Fall 
Reading with 


ADVENTURES 
OF AN OUTLAW 


The Memoirs of Ralph Rashleigh 
“If you like Robinson Crusoe and Robin 
Hood, Jean Valjean, Captain Kidd and 
Trader Horn, you will like Ralph 
Rashleigh. For Ralph has in him 
qualities of all five, and more adventures 
to the page than any of them.’’ — Lewis 
Gannett, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 
Illustrated by Zuenya Gay. 2d printing. 


THE WAVE 


by EVELYN SCOTT 


“The greatest novel on the American 
Civil War.’’ — Cart Van Doren. $2.50 


EX- 
WIFE 


(Anonymous) 


‘“Ex-Wife’ is a swift story; it has power 
— there is no doubt of that. No one, 
unless it be a genuine old-fashioned 
Puritan, will close the book until he 
has read it through."’ — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 


CORA POTTS 


by WARD GREENE 


“*Mr. Greene has written that novel 
which all newspaper men intend to 
write ‘one of these eee, crowded with 
the fruits of a wide observation, with 
action, with the whirl of events about 
an extraordinary character.’’ — N. Y. 
Sun. $2.50 


THE RED 
NAPOLEON 


by FLOYD GIBBONS 


“His ‘Battle of the 
Windward Passage’ is 
as pretty a maritime 
engagement as one 
dares hope to see on 
paper."’ — N. Y. Eve. 
Post. $2.50 


ADAM’S 
BREED 


by RADCLYFFE HALL 


This book by the author of *‘The Well 
of Loneliness’’ and “The Unlit Lamp" 
received the Femina Vie Heureuse prize 
in France and the James, Tait Black 
prize in England. $2.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & 


HARRISON SMITH 
139 East 46th Street New York 





Books 


wife. He does not so much seek a home 
place as want it, and it is chiefly circum- 
stantial necessity which gets it for him at 
last. The story is as slight in itself as was 
its predecessor, but it is equally satisfying 
in the honesty of its sentiment and the 
colorful idiom of its mountain talk. 

A pleasant romance and vivid study in 
American history is Eanty CANDLELIGHT, 
by Maud Hart Lovelace (John Day, 
$2.50). The period is 1830-40, a decade so 
far neglected by novelists, and the scene 
is the junction of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers where stood and still 
stands Fort Snelling. Within the fort’s 
limestone walls a handful of officers and 
their ladies maintain a gay social life in the 
midst of a wilderness, while on the outside 
the French-Canadian squatters, the eter- 
nally antagonistic Chippewa and Sioux, 
and the swashbuckling voyageurs mingle 
on the frontiers of the new world. Evi- 
dence of careful study of the times and a 
real gift for colorful writing give the book 
value and interest beyond its amiable 
little story. 

There is also no more than a small story 
in the genteel muckraking in high society 
that comprises SacriFicE, by Owen John- 
son (Longmans, Green, $2.00). A man and 
his wife are mutually decided upon di- 
vorce, and arrange it with the sense and 
sensibility which are supposed to char- 
acterize thoroughly civilized behavior. 
Later, for the sake of their charming chil- 
dren, they give up the idea. The story is 
overdressed — all its people and settings 
and conversations are spun out of inex- 
haustible bank accounts — and its crises 
are principally the devil’s mischief-making 
for idle hands. But the participants in the 
parlor drama are almost as attractive as 
their wardrobes and quite as carefully 
tailored. 


STORMY LIVES 


Somermes we suspect that the 
French Revolution was arranged prin- 
cipally to provide an inexhaustible source 
of biographical material for the twentieth 
century. There is a new book about 
Mirabeau — Tue Srormy Lire or Mira- 
BEAU, by Henry de Jouvenal (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.50) — to join the company of 
all those recent books which attempt to 
translate the Revolution to the taste of the 
times. Stress is laid, as the title indicates, 
upon the tempestuous qualities in the per- 
sonality and career of the eloquent dema- 
gogue, and it is written with dramatic 
vigor and a certain charm. The biographer 
has put behind him the temptation to 
psychoanalyze his victim and contents 
himself with a tale well told. 

The life of Louis XI, by Pierre Cham- 
pion (Dodd, Mead, $5.00), is an excep- 
tional book in its company because it is 
thoroughly lucid where most French 
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Stimulating new books for 
every taste 


SCRAPS 
OF PAPER 


By Marietta Minnigerode Andrews 


While great wars are raging on the battle. 
field, invisible battles are being fought in 
the hearts and minds of those who have to 
stay at home. History records the visible 
wars, but seldom is there any picture of this 
invisible warfare. Here the author of My 
Studio Window presents .such a picture of 
two great wars —the World War and the 
Civil War. $5.00 


DUDLEY 


AND GILDEROY 
By Algernon Blackwood 


A noble fantasy — a delicate and profound 
study of bird and cat consciousness. It is 
the story of the glorious and droll adven- 
tures of Dudley, an aristocratic King Grey 
parrot, and Gilderoy, a ginger-colored cat 
who ran away to London. By the author of 
Episodes Before Thirty, John Silence, etc. 
$2.50 


FALSE FACE 
By Jean Lilly 


Robertus Love writes: ‘‘She tells it with 
such skill in creating suspense and suspicion 
that you never slump in your seat.’’ By the 
author of The Seven Sisters. $2.0 


THE CHRISTOPHER 


ROBIN STORY BOOK 
By A. A. Milne 


Here in one book are verse and short 
stories from When We Were Very Young, 
Now We Are Six, Winnie-The-Pooh, and 
The House At Pooh Corner. The author him- 
self made the selection and wrote a delightful 
new introduction. Illustrated with charm 
and humor by E. H, Shepard. $2.00 


PEACE 
By Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


Thomas L. Masson says: ‘Not since 
Emerson wrote his Spiritual Laws has 
anything finer been written than Dr. 
Cadman’s essay on PEACE.” $1.00 


OSCAR WILDE’S “THE 
HARLOT’S HOUSE AND 


OTHER POEMS” 
Ill. by John Vassos 


Superb verse from Wilde’s best: creative 
years pictorially interpreted by John Vassos, 
illustrator of Salome and The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. The magnificent artistry of 
these drawings will delight all lovers of fine 
books. 50 


Send for beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue of new Fall books 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


300 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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“Why Didn’t - 


Read This Treasure 


of a Book Before?” 


ANY months ago I heard my 
friends talking enthusiasti- 
cally about a new book called The 
Art of Thinking. “Not for me,” 1 
thought, enjoying the luxury of 
refraining from the trend. But 
month after month—week after 
week—I noticed The Art of Thinking 
was discussed and recommended— 
by college presidents and church 
pastors, on the radio, in the news- 
papers and magazines. 


Why, I wondered, should an aver- 
age, busy man, with little enough 
timefor recreation, be urged tospend 
it “thinking about thinking? .. .” 
But I seemed to be alone in my 
opinion. Again and again I noticed 
the title on lists of best-selling 
books—“‘average, busy men” and 
women were buying the book by the 
thousands. At last my own curiosity 
and the repeated recommendation 
of a wise and trusted bookseller im- 
pelled me to buy the book. 


The author himself — Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet— accomplished 
what all the critics and disciples had 
been unable to do. In-the first three 
pages of his witty, stimulating con- 
versation, I was captivated. “Why 
didn’t I read this book before?” 


I exclaimed. “It was written for me.” 


In these wise and mellow 
pages—winged with wit—I found 
exhilaration and mental adventure. 
But as I read on I soon discovered 
the secret of this treasure of a book. 
The Art of Thinking was written 


for everybody—for the great minds 
as well as the small ones—for it 
teaches the good life, the joy of 
understanding, the “disciplined ec- 
stasy” of reason! 


This book has quickened not 
only my leisure hours, but my en- 
tire existence, with a new kind of 
interest and excitement. And best 
of all—this pleasure is one I always 
carry with me, for it springs entirely 
from within myself. 


- 


From the tributes to 
THE ART OF THINKING 


“Before a work of art, one is likely 
to be dumb or to indulge only in 
ejaculations; and when asked why 
one likes it, to reply, ‘Go, and see 
for yourself.’ That is the way I feel 
about this genial and witty book.” 
—Joun Dewey, Professor, Colum- 
bia University. 


“An important topic” 


“A clear and succinct presentation 
of about as important a topic as 
there is in the modern world.”— 
Nicuotas Murray Butter, Presi- 
dent, Columbia University. 


BAA, from Tue INNER Sanctumof 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 
Publishers « 37 West 57th Street - New York 


“For gropers in the dark” 


“I recommend The Art of Thinking 
very highly to all who are perhaps 
groping in the dark and not able to 
concentrate their thoughts along 
valuable and rewarding ends.”— 
Joun Grier Hissen, President, 
Princeton University. 


“Winged with wit” 
“The book is delicate and straight 
and light as an arrow, and it is 


winged, like an arrow, with wit.”— 
Buiss Perry, Harvard University. 


“What a fascinating book !” 


“All the enthusiasm bestowed upon 
it is well deserved. I know not 
whether to admire more the charm 
of the author’s style or the practical 
value of his material. Here is 
applied philosophy at its very best.” 
—Joun Haynes Hoimes, Com- 
munity Church, New York City. 
“Great simplicity” 

“It is written with the greatest 
charm and simplicity, and leads one 
into quite deep waters unawares.” 


—CurISTOPHER Mor .ey in Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


oT? fa.°F 


Written originally in English by a genial 
and learned French Abbé, known for his 
scholarly works in French, English and 
Latin, The Art of Thinking has met with 
such acclaim in America that it is now being 
translated by the author into his native tongue. 
The Art of Thinking is widely hailed as 
one of the great modern treasure-books for 
the years, and at the same time is a steady 
best-seller. $2.50 everywhere. 





THE ; 
BHAGAVAD - GITA 


RYDER 


Why do one’s duty? 

asks the reflective mind. The full answer, 
satisfying both intellect and spirit, is in this 
brilliant, metrical translation, done with 


the wisdom and skill that made The Pancha- 
tantra notable, 


The 
Bhagavad- 
Gita 
Translated from tne Sanskrit 


By Arthur W. Ryder, $2.00 


You can change your mind... 
Tarai nace ienemcepapeneniinn 


..+ but you can improve and direct this 
machine that thinks only if you know how 
it works. Dr. Herrick explains it fully and 
simply in 


The 
Thinking 


Machine 


By C. Judson Herrick, $3.00 


Life as it 
is behind 


the counter 


The 
Saleslady 


By Frances Donovan, $3.00 


Above the bovine and 
feline levels of life... 


there are scientific, religious, social, aes- 
thetic, and philosophic ways of living. Each 
is represented by a modern, American 
philosopher in 


The Philosophic 
Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Books 


biographies leave the average American 
reader gasping for breath and an encyclo- 
peedia. Louis XI is recognized as the recon- 
structive genius of France, but considering 
his general reputation, one has been dis- 
posed to wonder how he did it. A pre- 
liminary chapter in the present volume 
disposes neatly of many discreditable 
opinions and estimates of the King and 
clears the way for a calm and sensible sur- 
vey of his life and work. His genius looms 
out of these pages — a genius for work, 
for manipulating other men, and for see- 
ing beyond the obvious. He visioned 
France in a fashion beyond the capacity of 
his friends and enemies and was thereby 
big enough to beat them both in the subtle 
games of statecraft. 

Ralph Rashleigh was an outlaw or half 
a dozen outlaws, as the case may be, and 
if you don’t believe it you should read his 
memoirs in ADVENTURES OF AN OUTLAW 
(Cape and Smith, $3.50). Publishers’ 
claims and historical comparisons attest 
its authenticity as a century-old docu- 
ment, frankly rewritten for to-day. It is a 
story of fact, though not necessarily of 
any one victim of England’s former 
method of dealing with criminals. Ralph 
was not by nature much of a criminal, but 
the system did what it could to make him 
one. He was sent by convict ship to penal 
servitude in Australia where he survived a 
series of hideous tortures and had a score of 
hairbreadth escapes from a death which 
must have seemed comparatively desirable. 

Though this is a horrible and dreadful 
tale it is a readable one. Those who have 
not learned to blush for a healthy taste for 
“penny dreadfuls” will sit up nights to 
finish it. 


IN SILK STOCKINGS 


"Te nerome of Private Secre- 
TARY, by Alan Brener Schultz (Simon and 
Shuster, $2.50), has sisters under the skin 
all around Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Some are like her, and a great 
many more would like very much to be 
like her. For there are three men as strings 
to her bow — her distinguished and hard- 
boiled boss who proposes to her, a young 
literary gent who takes her week-ending, 
and the stolid, reliable, and ostentatiously 
worthy young fellow into whose protect- 
ing arms she falls at last. All the silk-clad 
subway sardines must envy her every 
moment of her business triumphs and 
emotional experiences, even though she 
doesn’t always enjoy them. Calm con- 
sideration, however, urges the question as 
to whether a girl so singularly competent 
around the office could be quite so careless 
or so much at sea in her private affairs. 
Perhaps the author is right, and frail and 
foolish hearts do indeed throb behind the 
lipstick and high polish of these hard- 
boiled virgins. 


I Or 
FOCH SPEAKS 


By MAJOR CHARLES BUGNET 


The Authoritative Personal Memoir of 
Foch by his Aide-de-Camp 
and Confidant 


Tl book gives an intimate personal 
portrait and is very largely composed 
of the Marshal’s own words, taken down 
by Major Bugnet during eight years of 
friendly association. 

Foch oe to Bugnet as to a friend, 
This book thus contains spectacular and 
controversial material, but is itself not 
written to excite controversy. 

“A portrait of the perfect Frenchman which 


is itself perfect.”—P. W. WiLson, in the New 
York Times. 


“The first and in many respects likely to 
remain the best of the fort ing Fochiana.” 
—JOoHN CarTER, in the New York Sun. 


Octavo. $3.00 


CATHOLICISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


By CECIL JOHN CADOUX,M.A., D.D, 


Dean Ince says: “It is a very remarkable 
book. The learned world would owe a debt 
gratitude to any publishing firm that accepted 
a: 

HIS is ‘‘the case for Protestantism” 

presented candidly and witha a 
completeness which precludes the possibil- 
ity of any rival for many years to come. Dr. 
Cadoux’s book justifies in many ways the 
high praise Dean Inge bestows -— it. The 
leading English Roman Catholic review, 
The Tablet, says: ** Much the ablest defence of 
Protestantism that we have seen.”’ The 
independent New Statesman says: ‘“Theo- 
logical disputation has never produced a 
book so completely free from odiuwm Theo- 
logicum,”’ and the Anglican Church Tims 
calls it “‘solid argument — packed with an 
amazing store of evidence." $6.00 


BLAKE AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


By DENIS SAURAT 


Illustrated from Blake's Drawings 


HE number of Blake's devotees it 
creases from year to year. In this 
Professor Saurat regards him as a thinker, 
and through an examination of his vast, 
mystical and highly personal mythology, 
which makes his longer poems so unintel- 
ligible to the casual reader, shows him to 
us as a philosopher born out of season also, 
a profound, misunderstood forerunner of 

the days that were to be. 

Denis Saurat’s ‘‘Milton, Man and 
Thinker’ is a classic of research. For 
imagination and brilliance allied to so 
scholarship he has few rivals in his field, 
the study of English Letters. $4.00 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH 
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Washburn Books for Fal 
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BOLIVAR, The Passionate Warrior \ LET'S BE NORMAL! 


By T. R. YBARRA XX By Fritz Kunkel 
The mad career of a glorious conqueror. Illustrated $5.00 \ The est: tesaliher <anmwnditle 
SS, 


MEDDLERS—Uplifting Moral Uplifters to personality through 


X psycho-analysis. $3.00 
By H. I. BROCK 2 
A hard-hitting book—both a warning and prophecy. $3.50 


WITCHES STILL LIVE 


By THEDA KENYON 
A A startling revelation of modern witchcraft. 
THE AIR bis Illustrated with lithographs $3.50 


"GUIDE Ga 
eee THE METROPOLIS OF TOMORROW 
By Captain Norman Macmillan Cit By HUGH FERRISS 
With plates, maps and pho- Sm The most brilliant exponent of the American skyscraper.’’ —John 


tographs. $3.00 m Mead Howells. Sixty full-sized plates. Quarto $ 7.50 


he 
Tae St 
ee eh Oe ee 


' THE RENAISSANCE OF 
a \ IRISH POETRY 


Desperate dreams and unexpected nobilities in a dramatic story » By David Morton 
of everyday New York. $2.50 @, A discussional anthology. 


THE CHANTICLER LIBRARY \ $2.50 
OF ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS:  ‘ 


with original wood blocks by Howard Simon, bound in black 
vellum cloth with titles and decorations stamped in silver. 


Tf MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN 

PLAYS OF Nee Gautier’s Chef d’Oeuvre—the original Vizetelly Translation 
THE IRISH oN complete. 

RENAISSANCE oN CANDIDE 


By Curtis Canfield Voltaire’s great work, complete with Parts | and Il. 


With introductions and 3 Each volume, $5.00. Special limited editions, with hand-printed illustra- 
biographical notes. $3.00 tions, each $15.00. 


ONCE TO TIGER BAY \ WALT HENLEY, SKIPPER 
By W. TOWNEND . By Alfred F. Loomis 

The romantic story of Mother Jubilee and the Beachcomber. ®& The third book of this 
$2.00 popular boys’ series. 


THE MARK OF THE DEAD \ strated $1.75 


By THE. ARESBYS, who wrote ‘’ Who Killed Coralie?” 
Weird Hawaiian Mystery. $2.00 


YONDER GROW THE DAISIES 


By WILLIAM LIPMAN 
The romance of a racketeer who tried to reform. 


HUNGRY oN 

CRAWFORD, SE 

LEGIONNAIRE ~~ THE LEFT HAND OF GOD 
By Captain Walter Karig By JEREMY LANE 

A young American in the Mad adventure in the Gobi Desert. 

Foreign Legion. Illustrated $1.75 Din fill i ltineee 


Send for Complete Catalog of 
Fall Books 


IVES WASHBURN, New York 





Remarkable 
List of Important 
Books Gust Lublished 


LA FAYETTE 


By Brand Whitlock. One of the most 
important events of the fall season is the 
publication of this distinguished biog- 
raphy pfesenting the real La Fayette, 
as he lived and as he appeared to those 
who knew him most intimately. Against 
a brilliant historical background the 
narrative reads like an intriguing novel. 
Two volumes, illustrated. $10.00 


THE LETTERS OF DISRAELI 
To Lady Chesterfield and 
Lady Bradford 


Edited by The Marquis of Zetland. Fore- 
word by André Maurois. A new and re- 
markable picture of Disraeli and his 
time as revealed by his letters to two 
prominent English ladies, with one of 
whom he was in love. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. $10.00 


EMINENT ASIANS 


By Josef W. Hall (Upton Close). Leaders 
of modern Asia described by a writer un- 
equalled for his brilliance and intimate 
knowledge. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE GALAXY 


By Susan Ertz. Praised by every leading 
critic as Miss Ertz’s finest novel. A best 
seller everywhere. $2.50 


ASPECTS OF BIOGRAPHY 


By André Maurois. An important con- 
tribution to literary criticism by an em- 
inent biographer. $2.00 


ATMOSPHERE OF LOVE 


By André Maurois. The author of “ Dis- 
raeli” and “Ariel” has written a fine 
novel of jealous love. $2 


FOCH 
My Conversations with the Marshal 


By Raymond Recouly. Foch’s opinions 
and personality portrayed by an intimate 
friend. Authorized by the Marshal. $3.00 


TEN TO ONE IN SWEDEN 


By Paddy Syloanus. An entertaining, 
high-spirited account of an English girl's 
$2.50 


impressions of Sweden. 


UP AT THE VILLA 


By Marie Cher. The charming story of an 
extraordinary set of people in a lovely 
Italian setting. $2.00 


MEMOIRS OF AN OLD 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 


By The Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Racy reminiscences of a beloved figure in 
British political life. Two volumes. $10.00 


HORACE WALPOLE AND 
MADAME DU DEFFAND 


> Anna de Koven. The reactions of two 
vibrant personalities as shown in their 
correspondence. Illustrated. 


WHAT IS RIGHT 
WITH MARRIAGE 


By Robert and Frances Binkley. Two 
young moderns champion marriage in a 
sane and refreshing manner. 2.50 


THE ART OF 
STRAIGHT THINKING 


By Edwin Leavitt Clarke. A guide to 
logical, independent thought on problems 
of the day. $3.00 


At All Bookstores 
. These Are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 


Books 


A series of short stories which mostly 
concern these modern maidens is con- 
tained in Nicut Cuius, by Katherine 
Brush (Minton, Balch, $2.00). There is a 
collegiate tang to some of them and a de- 
liberate note of irony in others, but thereby 
variety gives continued spice to the col- 
lection. Some are no more than sketches of 
life in New York or some place like it; 
others have matter in them to tempt a 
writer of less scrupulous restraint to make 
a novel of them. The last story, which 
gives its name to the collection, reveals 
where the author finds her stories. The at- 
tendant in the ladies’ room at a night club 
hears a dozen scraps of conversation, each 


eloquent of a miniature drama of tragedy | 


and comedy. But she finds it all very dull 
and uninteresting, and welcomes at last 
the interval during which she can read her 
fill in a magazine of true romances and 
candid confessions. Miss Brush, however, 
probably meets a dozen variations on the 
human comedy every time she walks down 
the street and of some of them she has 
made these stories. 

There are some naughty tales in THE 
EvanGeicat Cockroacu, by Jack Wood- 
ford (Carrier, $2.50). Their author loudly 
asserts that these are all excellent stories 
but that publishers have not had suffi- 
cient nerve to publish them, since they 
deal with topics taboo in polite journalism. 
In some cases he is undoubtedly right, but 
in others the stories are not so much tough 
as underdone. There is a sting, however, to 
many of them and an astonishing variety 
throughout — the variety of a news- 
paper reporter’s fragrant experiences and 
observations. 


FOOD FOR SKEPTICS 


Ir is sar that thirty years of 
study have gone into Tue Story or 
Reuicious Controversy, by Joseph 
McCabe (Stratford, $5.00). If this is so, 
the gentleman has not been concentrating. 
This bulky book contains not much that is 
new, though most of the available evi- 
dence as to what is wrong with religion and 
those who profess it is here marshalled for 
a frontal attack on all faith, hope, and 
charity. 

But despite its pretensions to dismiss 
all religious belief as stupidity and all 
religious practice as cruelty, injustice, and 
criminal restraint on progress, there is not 
a completely convincing chapter in the 
book — unless, indeed, you are looking 
not for conviction but for confirmation of 
an adopted philosophy. Nor is there any 
successful analysis of the present condi- 
tion of society or its probable future, but 
instead, a gratuitous assumption that 
built-in bathtubs are signs of spiritual 
emancipation and that science will some- 
how turn out to be the savior of the 
world. 





DIRECT USERQD TF BOOKSECTION 
a} a i an eL 

FACTORY PRICES PER GLASS DOORS 

ENDORSED BY OVER 200,000 SATISFIED Use 


Used in the finest homes and offices throughout the 
country. Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you a permanent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you the middle 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with nom 
binding, felt-cushioned disappearing glass door, 
Universal Design, as illustrated above in plain golden 
oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imitation mahog- 
any or walnut, $18.25; in genuine mahogany o 
walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes at corre 
spondingly low prices. Shipped on approval direct 
from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., or warehouse 
at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new catalog No. 67. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, New York 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Showroom: 130 W. 42 St. — Tel. Wis. 980 


Fess ert tte (tae alta cee 
Eee Prats 

always wanted. Writs today. Nosbligation: 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


Dept. 1167 , 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A 


91643 in one month 


from Short Stories! 


This is the record of Lieut. Arthur J. Burks, successfil 
Palmer student. It is but one month of the year m 
which he fully expects to make $18,000 from short 
stories. Another student writes: “J” be sold two storia 
lately, one for $110 and the other, for which I received 
$160, has been accepted by the same magazine.” J 
You too can make writing pay. If you have imagine 
tion and the urge to write, the Palmer Institutecan help 
you to produce stories that magazines will buy. 
Many famous authors endorse Palmer Courses. Katt 
arine Newlin Burt, writer of many stories in Harper 
McCall’s and Cosmopolitan, says: “I'd have started 10 
yearssooner on aliterary career but there was no Palmer 
Institute then.” 

Send coupon for booklet and full information. 


—" 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 77X, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif 


I am interested in: 
CEnglish and 
Self-Expression 


OShort Story Writing Addre a“ 
)Photoplay Writing confit 
(J Writers’ Criticism All correspondence arta a 

4 , 


Service No salesman will — 
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Name 








a 
CHERI 
by COLETTE 


Since George Sand, Colette is the greatest 
woman writer in France, and the most read 
there today. Cheri, the story of a gigolo and 
the gallant Woman of Fifty, is “’a brilliant 
work of character portrayal,”’ says Lewis 
Golontiere, “tragic in its implications but on 
the surface a comedy in a genre new to us 
ond full of a slightly macabre fascination.” 


Ten unusual illustrations 


OUR BU 
CIVILIZ 


cts © 


HUSS 


by 
BENITO 
MUSSOLINI 


A dramatization of 
the great Swiss re- 
liglous reformer’s 
struggle which, goes 
far to explain his 
feelings on religious 
questions as expres- 
sed in his Vatican 
agreement. 


$2.00 


SUZY FALLS OFF 
, 
CECIL BARR 


Paris—the playground of the World 
-and two girls from Broadway 
who don’t miss a trick. Good fun 
and thrills make this novel a diver- 
sion which one friend will recom- 
mend to another. $2.00 


SINESS 
ATION AN 


¢ American 


THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


by MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 
“An extraordinary and unique novel.” 
—Isabel Paterson in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“Compares well with the greatest literary 
works of the century...grasps and holds the 
attention with a power that equals the pro- 
ark ar of evil. Yet it is not evil, it is 
—The Argonaut 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 
$3.00 


ANTHOLOGY 
OF WORLD 
POETRY 


Edited by 
MARK VAN DOREN 


“Spans five thousand 
years from the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead 
to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s sonnet on 
beauty, and the cir- 
cumference of the 
globe from japan to 
California.” 


—The Forum 
90th thousand 


$5.00 


Limp Leather, $10.00 
Full Leather, $12.00 


PASSAGE TO THE SKY 
by HOWARD COXE 


just as Compton Mackenzie has depicted the 
strange lives of the conglomerate group on 
the island of Capri, this novel introduces the 
reader into the innumerable villas which lie 
ground Florence. It is the absorbing story 
of the divorcee, the woman they say has 
murdered her husband, the young men 
seeking new thrills. $2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, Publishers + 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The World Takes to 


“ AIR! 


Transcontinental passen- 

ger planes on daily 

schedule — transat- 

lantic service soon to 

be open to the public 

—radio programs 

from the clouds— 

new motors, new 

equipment, new 

methods daily mak- 

ing aviation a more 

important part of YOUR life! How can you 
keep abreast of these amazingly rapid de- 


velopments, and of progress in all other | 
fields of thought and activity, except with | 


The Encyclopaedia 
That NEVER 
Grows Old 


NELSON’S is brought right up to date for 
you every six months with replacement pages 
which are sent to subscribers to take the place 
of out-of-date pages. Only with a LOOSE- 
LEAF Encyclopaedia is this possible. And this 
simple and easy replacement of pages gives 
you a new encyclopaedia every six months! 


NELSON’S PERPETUAL 
LOOSE-LEAF 


The Most Durable 
of Bindings 
The great AMERI- 
CAN Encyclopaedia 
— made by Ameri- 
cans, for Americans, 
it covers the whole 
world of information 
— equivalent to a 
library of over 1,009 
volumes — and con- 
stantly kept up to 
date by means of its 
loose-leaf device. 
Used in the Library 
of Congress, U. S. 
Senate, U. S. Su- 
preme Court for its 
completeness and 
authority. 


FREE 


This Handsome 


Size of Con 36” x 30” BOOKCASE 


Especially built for Nelson’s—richly designed, 
dust-proof, with leaded-glass single-door. Given to 
readers of Forum, at no additional cost. 


Question and Answer Service 


free to subscribers through the famous Nelson Re- 
search Bureau. 


Thirty-Three Reading Courses 
of great interest and value for self-education are 
included — each the equivalent of a college course. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Free to adults —a beautifully illustrated loose-leaf 
booklet of sample pages and full information about 
our free bookcase offer and our Budget Easy-Payment 


Mail This Coupon 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
381 Fourth Ave., | 
(Originators of the > ang Leaf Reference System) 
Publishers for 130 Ycars | 
Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample 
pages and full information about the FREE New | 
bookcase, and how by the budget easy payment 
plan I | 


can own Nelson's 
Encyclopaedia, with Free Membership in Nelson's 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


| 

| 

| Research Library Service Bureau for Special Infor- 

mation, and Nelson's Reader's Guide Free 

| (Forum 10-29) 
| 

| 

| 


Sta 
[es Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) | 
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BOOKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus.—KeEats 


‘Departed Virtue 


Tuey Sroopep To Fo tty, by Ellen Glas- 
gow; Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
Reviewed by HERBERT GoRMAN. 


How orren is it a fact that the 
American novel one is reading becomes 
suspect because of a sensed incomplete- 
ness behind it? Some quality necessary to 
the book is lacking, is dispiritedly thin, or 
is indifferently projected. Or else gross 
flaws of craftsmanship make themselves 
all too evident, or a lumber- 
ing style distorts an otherwise 
excellent edifice just as the 
stone-cleaner’s wooden scaffold 
makes a church steeple ri- 
diculous. Thus the indubi- 
table strength and dogged 
integrity of Theodore Dreiser 
are obscured by an ungainly 
prose, or, to go back in liter- 
ary history a little, the 
suavely fashioned novels of 
William Dean Howells are 
rendered anemic by the gen- 
tlemanly reticence of the 
author. Perhaps this incom- 
pleteness, this lack of whole- 
ness in talent is the fault of 
our cultural background. It is a subject 
that would require an essay in itself. 

There are exceptions, of course. And 
the one immediately at hand is Miss Ellen 
Glasgow’s They Stooped to Folly. It is not 
completely free from this American one- 
sidedness, but it is so free in comparison 
to the bulk of books that it calls for sharp 
attention. Here is a novel that is excel- 
lently constructed, that is filled with 
admirable characterizations, and that is 
composed in a charming and witty prose. 
There is a sense of richness behind it, 
more than a hint of reservoirs of strength, 
and, above all, an abundant and worldly- 
wise intelligence that is not hampered by 
inhibitions, social weaknesses, or “the 
thousand natural shocks” that Ameri- 
cans (especially Americans below the 
Mason and Dixon line) are heir to. Miss 
Glasgow concerns herself with three fallen 
women — Aunt Agatha, who sinned in 


E.ien GLascow 


the Victorian days and spent the rest of 
her life in a third-floor rear bedroom 
earnestly repenting, Mrs. Dalrymple, 
whose fall from grace changed her from 
a provincial widow to a sharp-eyed and 
sophisticated manipulator of the emotions 
of men, and Milly Burden, who sinned for 
love in this modern period of graceless 
time when one’s personal sins become 
one’s personal affairs. 

No better picture of the changing 
morals and the shifted atti- 
tude of generations toward 
morals in the South can be 
found than in They Stooped to 
Folly. Miss Glasgow unmis- 
takably carries a brief for the 
modern attitude although she 
is far too good a craftsman to 
force it upon the reader. It is 
through a series of admirably 
contrasted characterizations, 
of generations in juxtaposi- 
tion, of periods that somehow 
overlap in: this Southem 
town where the old has not 
quite given way to the new, 
that the author makes her 
points clear. All three women 
either are seen through the eyes and mind 
of, or become pertinent to, the attitude 
of Virginius Littlepage, the middle-aged 
lawyer who holds the center of the stage 
throughout the book. 

Virginius is one of the most satisfying 
portrayals I have had the pleasure of 
encountering in a long time and the 
schematic conception that put him in the 
very center of the narrative was al 
inspiration. Born and brought up in the 
old tradition, he is yet intelligent enough 
to feel himself moved and shaken by the 
new. He would seem to stand (somewhat 
uncomfortably, to be sure) between two 
traditions, his sympathies constantly flow- 
ing one way and his principles another. 
The theme circles him, then, like the pe 
riphery of a wheel. It is a glittering wheel 
which flings off an unending series of ep- 
grams and astute comments on 
peculiar divagations of the human animal. 
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LIPPINCOTT RECOMMEND S— 


OLD PATCHWORK 
QUILTS AND THE 
WOMEN WHO 
MADE THEM 


By Ruth E. Finley 


The first adequate and definitive record 
of patchwork quilts in America. It 
contains complete directions for both 
pieced and appliqued quilts. Directions 
for quilting and the different patterns 
used are also given. Over 90 illustra- 
tions. $5.00 


ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 
Author of “Handmade Rugs”’ 


A rich and informative guide to all 
the arts of our ancestors. Gives a list of 
books on early Americana. 76 Illus- 
trations. $3.50 


Fiction 


LARK’S FATE 
By John Owen 


“A moving story, touched here and 
there with a Hardyesque irony that 
somehow heightens its dominant ten- 
derness.” — Phila. Public Ledger 


$2.50 
The 
IMMORTAL LOVER 


By John A. Steuart 
Author of “ The Cap of Youth,” etc. 


The love story of “Bobbie Burns,” 
Scotland’s great lover. $2.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


The MYSTERY MAN of EUROPE 


THE CAREER OF SIR BASIL ZAHAROFF 
By Richard Lewinsohn 


Controller of the European armament supply during the War, the personal 
cause of Lloyd George’s downfall, owner of Monte Carlo, Sir Basil Zaharoff 
has long been a man of power and mystery. Many things about his remarkable 
career and private life are revealed here for the first time. 8 Illustrations. $3.00 


VENTILATIONS 


By Hesketh Pearson 
Author of “‘ The Whispering Gallery,” etc. 


This exhilarating review of the art of biography dissects the biographer as he 
has recently been dissecting his protagonists. Mr. Pearson sprinkles his pages 
with stories and conversations of Galsworthy, Bennett, Shaw, Ludwig, etc. 
8 Cartoons by Eva Herrmann. $3.00 


MEET THE GERMANS 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


A vivid picture of Germany as she now is — her towns, country districts, her 
beer gardens, operas and walled castles. Mr. Phillips’ book will be a delightful 
travelling guide or an enthralling fireside companion. 40 Illustrations. $3.00 


INDIAN STORIES from the PUEBLOS 


By Frank G. Applegate 
Witha Foreword by Witter Bynner 





Mr. Applegate has lived intimately 
with the tribes of the Southwest 
and has won from them stories of 
tribal happenings, of rare and fast- 
disappearing customs of humorous 
contact with government authorities. 7 Illustra- 
tions in color by the Indians themselves. $3.50 





New Volumes in the 


ONE HOUR SERIES 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL 
By Grant Overton 


This rich and clear-cut survey traces the line of American fiction from the first 
American novelist to the brilliant figures of our own day. $1.00 


THE MOVIES AND THE TALKIES 
By Gilbert Seldes 


In addition to giving a brief history of the moving picture industry, this book 
discusses the relation of the talkies to the movies and the chances for the success 
of the former. . $1.00 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
By Paul Rosenfeld 


A skilful, provocative resume by a famous musical critic and author. The meaty 
and suggestive discussions will give the music lover many a happy and profitable 
hour. $1.00 


LIPPINCOTT LONDON 


FIRST PRINTING 100,000 COPIES 


THE 


TRAGIC 


ERA 


The Revolution After Lincoln 
by Claude G. Bowers 


“Dealing with the struggles of the nation after the Civil War to get 
back to something like its former unity, it clarifies and intensifies 
the subject with a skill which suggests the art of the dramatist no 
less than the science of the historian.” — Carl Van Doren. “The 
book is not only brilliantly written, but it treats of a period 
but little known. In my opinion, it will create wide comment.” — 
Colonel E. M. House. By the author of “Jefferson and Hamilton.” 


$5.00 Illustrated 2 Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 


For the Man 
in the Street 


NCE the scientist worked in a garret 


or secret den concealing his discov. § 


eries from common men, priests and kings 
who did not understand. Today science is 
translated for the man in the street. The 
weekly, Science News-Letter appeals to 
every reader interested in keeping 
abreast of the times. It is written in 
entertaining style yet bears the heart 
of all important news in every branch 
of science. 


Introductory offer, $2 for 6 months 
SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
2185 B Street Washington, D. C. 


ree / 


EXPERT CRITICAL 
ADVICE FOR WRITERS 


Writer's Digest, leading business paper 
for literary workers, offers you helpful, 
authoritative, intensely practical criti- 
cism FREE with year’s subscription, 
$2. Magazine contains articles by 
prominent authors on how to write and 
how to sell your work. Send manuscript 
— 1,000 words or less for free helpful 
criticism — with subscription now or 
any time within year. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 8 E. 12th St, Cincinnati, 0. 


OXFORD BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


A HISTORY OF 
ITALY: 1871-1915 


“A splendid volume for those to whom 


Italy’s history does not begin with the rise 


Benedetto Croce 
$5.00 


AMERICA AND 
EUROPE 


of Mussolini.”—North American Review. 


“Mr. Zimmern’s richly endowed and supple 


mind deals boldly with the facts of inter- 


Alfred Zimmern 
$3.00 


national affairs.’’-—The New Republic. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS "“Aiv Yor.” 


pe 

Books 
————— 
The three women stretched upon this 
wheel do not loom so large, it seems to me, 
as Virginius. Milly is large enough; her 
personality is endowed with the fire of 
action; she is, after all, the real motivat. 
ing force of the book. But Aunt Agatha is 
static. Her tragedy was over long ago and 
she becomes no more than a rather drab 
contrast to the other women. She is the 
background for Milly, the dead shadow of 
Victorian self-immolation. Mrs. Dalrym. 
ple glows with a brighter color. She js 
responsible for the troubling of the waters 
in the depths of the mind of Virginius 
Littlepage. Ii she seems a little like an 
eighteen-ninety Scarlet Lady, Miss Glas. 
gow must be forgiven the slight effect of 
caricature. After all, that is exactly what 
eighteen-ninety society made of them— 
caricatures. 

The irony of Miss Glasgow’s book is 
never obvious but it is always present, 
an integral part of the texture of the prose, 
Indeed, this wise and disciplined wit, this 
sophisticated comprehension of the ab- 
surdities of the social scene, this unmali- 
cious pricking of the ridiculous bubbles of 
hypocrisy, become at times more Euro- 
pean than American. Perhaps this is less 
the fault of American writers than the 
supreme virtue of the Europeans. There 
are moments in They Stooped to Folly when 
I cannot bring myself to believe that mor- 
tal Americans could possibly carry on 
such witty and wise conversations, could 
indulge in such apt repartee with so much 
sound sense behind the beautifully-turned 
phrases. But here again I may be at fault. 
It may be my bad fortune to have missed 
such mellowed and balanced people. 
Marmaduke Littlepage, for instance, 
would be worth traveling miles to see and 
hear. But however pleasing the wit and 
wisdom of the book, there is another qual- 
ity that looms as more impressive — and 
that is its “knit” quality. I mean the 
sense of completion, of wholeness, of 
roundedness. It is a richness of the mind 
only that can provide so excellent a piece 
of craftsmanship. 


Milton or 
Wordsworth? 


Tur Cyciz or Mopern Poetry, by G.R 
Elliott; Princeton University Press, 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Irvine Bassirt. 


Proressor Exuiorr’s series of 
essays on Shelley, Byron, Keats, Arnold, 
Longfellow, Browning, Thomas Hardy, 
and Robert Frost is written from a definite 
point of view. His philosophical thesis § 
not, however, unduly obtrusive; 
essay may be read profitably for its ow® 
sake. He would agree with Matthew 
Arnold, a writer whose merits both # 
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ELIVERING him from the 

fate which every writer both 
fears and craves (to be hailed as 
“‘master’’ only by his fellow crafts- 
men—to be known as an ‘‘author'’s 
author’”) the new. novel by Joun 
Cowper Powys, Wolf Solent, has at 
length won for him the wider, 
more general acclaim which is the 
reward reserved for enduring 
achievement. 























When this book was still in 
manuscript, the _——— sent it 
to several leading figures in 
American letters, including Txxo- 
porE DreisER, E>warp GARNETT, 
Witt Durant and Epcar Legg 
Masters. The measure of their 
ptaise was beyond all expecta- 
tions, and a first edition was 
issued in high hopes, despite the 
$5.00 price and the two-volume 
format. 
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Then came even more thrilling 
acclaim. Such critics as Percy 
Hutcuison of The New York Times 
and Ernest SuTHERLAND Bates of 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
hailed Wolf Solent as a momentous 
work of the first order. The first 
edition was promptly exhausted, 
and the reading public soon dis- 
covered that here indeed was a 
novel of the first magnitude. Wolf 
Solent at once scaled the heights of 
the best-seller lists, and was rushed 
into a third and fourth edition. 


’ + * This was four months ago. 
Meantime, this novel by the 

author’s author’’ has been hailed 
—and is still being hailed—by re- 
viewers and readers in every sec- 
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UTHOR’S AUTHOR’ 


who surprised the world 
‘with a BEST SELLER 






at all 
bookstores 










tion of the country, as ‘‘one of the 
most thrilling achievements of the 
twentieth century in the field of 
fiction.’’ ““Books of genuine im- 
portance happen so seldom,’’ con- 
tinues Henry Bettaman in The 
State, Columbia, S. C., “‘that I 
cannot forbear coming back again 
and again to such a work as Joun 
Cowper Powys’ Wolf Solent.” 
“Certainly the average contem- 
porary novel is dwarfed into com- 
parative insignificance by Wolf 
Solent,’’ writes STANLEY Bass in 
The Galveston News. ‘In style and 
content it stands head sl shoul- 
ders above the majority of the 
finest novels of the present time, 
and promptly to praise it, to weigh 
it, to place it, one is forced to 
seek standards of more amplitude 
than those by which one judges 
the general run of current novels.”’ 
‘Wolf Solent deserves to become a 
classic,"” says The Minneapolis Star. 


r + ¢ The lofty and disciplined 
beauty of its fine prose has been 
one of the chief reasons for the 
immediate reception accorded Wolf 
Solent. ‘‘I do not know which is 
more difficult,’’ writes JosEPx 





from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 
Publishers + 37 West 57th Street - New York 
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JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Author of Wolf Solent 


anew novel which is not only attracting 
unusually high acclaimf rom critics but is 
being read by an ever-widening circle of 
enthusiastic readers here and abroad. 


Greene in The Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun, ‘‘to write beautifully and 
with penury of words or to write 
beautifully and with prodigality. 
It is the latter which Mr. iors 
accomplishes on every page. . .”’ 


* + 7 In the opinion of his 
ublishers, the real triumph of 
ta Cowper Powys lies in reach- 
ing the heart of a large reading 
public despite the aura of great- 
ness which was thrown about him 
by critics who constantly com- 
ared him with the immortals... 
st Dreiser said of Wolf 
Solent: “‘An enduring treasure— 
like The Brothers Karamazoff, like 
Arabia Deserta, even, in a way, like 
Wuthering Heights. . ..’ Epwarp 
Garnett said: ‘Wolf Solent chal- 
lenges comparison with THomas 
Harpy’s great novels. The book 
is steeped in the emanations of 

enerations of Dorset country- 
Folk: it is saturated with their 
lives and lusts. . ."’ Percy Hut- 
cuison in The New York Times said: 
‘‘A momentous work—a modern 
prose ‘Hamlet’.’’ Epcar Leg Mas- 
TErs said: ‘“The whole atmosphere 
of the drama carried on by these 
haunted characters is like that 
which was conveyed in the 
‘Oedipus’ of Sopuoctss."” * * * * 
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Words! Little things, but mighty 
in importance because they form 
your contact with other people in 
business and pleasure pursuits. 
Daily you are judged by your choice 
of words to express your thoughts. 
But when there is just one word to 
convey your idea clearly, how to 
find it among the hundreds of 
thousands in our language? The 
dictionary gives you meanings, but 


for choice it is only as good as your 
memory. The ordinary thesaurus 
offers you choice, providing you 
know the exact meaning of every 
word. 


But here is a master book which 
offers you both —enables you to 
choose the right word, and defines 
it so you know you are using it 
correctly — 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


Literally, this book places a complete 
command of the English language at your 
fingertips. By means of its unique method of 
grouping associated words, it gives you the 
exact word for your thought, the one you 
may have forgotten, or perhaps a new word 
to add to your vocabulary. 

When you have an idea, March supplies 


you with the word which will make it vivid. 
If your thought is hazy, a reference to March 
clarifies it. 

Its 1462 pages form a great storehouse of 
English words, idioms, expressions, phrases, 
facts which aid in developing a more expres- 
sive vocabulary and opening up new vistas of 
thought and presentation: 


Exactly what this book does for you 


. Gives you the exact word or phrase to 
express your idea. Goes farther. Groups by 
ideas, classifies by parts of speech, enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 


. Fulfills the purpose of a dictionary, de- 
fining over 100,000 words and phrases. 
Differentiates between established words 
and those new words which have not yet 
found their true place in the language. 


3. Gives you a complete mastery of the 
English language in writing and speaking. 

4. Supplies in the Appendix the following 
usually-hard-to-find facts, which makes 
March a constantly satisfactory reference, 
in itself a liberal education: 


English Composition and Rhetoric 
Wrong Uses of Words 

The History of Writing 

History of the English Language 
Building of English Words 

Word Roots and Derivations 
Famous Characters of Literature 
Notable American Sobriquets 
Literary Pseudonyms 

Word Abbreviations 

Business Words 

Legal Words and Expressions 
Biblical References 

Words from the Arts and Sciences 
Geographic Facts 

Americana 


Let the book prove 
itself —at our risk 


the New Amplified 
ary. I will 
pay you $2.00 


extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order.) 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it in 
85% condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 


Conia hehonies 060004b4hec000b00ssenescnsanns 
SSSSRESSSEEEERERE SESE ES Sees 


HISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. F-10 


1334 Cherry St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in Canada) 
ition of March's Thesaurus Diction- 


y $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the book will 
rt month for three months. (Canada, duty 


Send the coupon and judge 
March in actual use. Keep it 10 
days, examine it at your leisure, 
try it on your most difficult word 
problems. 


It is a worthy addition to any 
library — bound in handsome 
buckram, printed on thin, 


opaque paper — and surprisingly 
handy. 


If at the end of 10 days you 
don’t find it indispensable in 


to return it and the 
has not cost you a cent. 


your office or home, you have but 
tion 
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poet and critic he tends in general to 
underestimate, that the “critical per. 
ception of poetic truth is of all things the 
most volatile, elusive, and evanescent.” 
In his pursuit of this elusive truth, Pro. 
fessor Elliott is extremely subtle, sg 
subtle indeed that occasionally he him. 
self becomes elusive. At the same time 
his style is vividly metaphorical. The 
danger of a vividly metaphorical style 
in combination with subtlety of thought 
is préciosité and mannerism. One feels jn 
places that Professor Elliott would have 
gained by a simpler and more straight. 
forward expression. 

One should hasten to add that the long 
concluding chapter on “Milton and the 
Present State of Poetry” (about one. 
third of the book) is subtle without being 
elusive. This chapter not only surpasses 
Professor Elliott’s previous achievement 
but easily takes its place as one of the 
most notable critical essays that have 
been written in recent years in English. 
He here develops convincingly the asser- 
tion in his Introduction that poetry “is 
still caught in the dying orbit of the nine- 
teenth century mind and art.” It needs 
to take a new direction; above all to re- 
cover the human and dramatic quality 
of imagination. This quality of imagina- 
tion rests on a recognition of the contrast 
in man between “the power of appetite 
and the power of control, the power that 
is shaped and the power that shapes— 
the dust and the deity.” 

The sense of this “vital and mysterious 
doubleness of human nature” was weak- 
ened from the very beginning of the mod- 
ern poetical movement by Wordsworth’s 
pantheistic myth of a “spirit” that “rolls 
through all things.” Poets need to get 
back from the byway into which Words 
worth has led them to the highway; prac 
tically this means they need to get back 
to Milton, who was himself heir to what 
was best in the Renaissance. Professor 
Elliott makes a penetrating comparison 
of the dramatic opposition between the 
higher and the lower nature of man ast 
appears in Macbeth and Paradise Lot 
and concludes: ‘Our poetry cannot tr 
verse anew the great zones of the religiow 
and moral imagination, outside of whieh 
she is now becalmed and starving, until 
Milton, instead of being neglected and 
taken piece-meal, is fully accepted a4 
living classic and as our chief guide.” 

Professor Elliott does not, as one 
perhaps infer from what has just bee 
said, confuse poetry with philosophy # 
ethics. On the contrary, he insists ® 
peatedly that poetry has its separalt 
domain, a life that is peculiarly its ow 
At the same time it cannot exist m* 
vacuum. Poetry written from a nat 
istic point of view will differ not meré 
in degree but in kind from poetry that 
in its underlying assumptions, hu 
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CCEPT this sample of Hugo's 
A Famous French-At-Sight with 
the publishers’ compliments. 


Read it in your leisure and keep it for 
all time without cost. 


We want you to know how easy it is to 
master the French language in your own 
home without a teacher. We want you to 
see for yourself — from the very lessons 
themselves — how easily and quickly 
you can acquire a usable knowledge of 
the most valuable second language in 
the world. 

We want you to see how interesting, 
how entertaining the study of French 
has been made by the Hugo method. 
Now, you can learn without cost just how 
thousands of English and American 
business and professional men and 
women have added a working knowledge 
of French to their equipment for success. 


Speak French Like a Native 
in a Few Days! 


Thousands have acquired a facile, 
working knowledge of French through 
this easy, rapid method. Thousands have 
paid the original price — much more 
than is now asked — 
for the complete 


twenty-four 
course. 


lesson 


The success and 
world-wide fame of 
Hugo’s FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT have 
been attained be- 
cause of its natural- 
ness and the ease of 
its mastery. Instead 
of starting your 
study with conjuga- 
tions and tedious 
tules of grammar, 


This oo on Brings You 
| Your Kirst Two French _ sne FREE. f 


you begin from the first page of LES- 
SON ONE to speak perfect, usable 
French sentences with the proper native 
accent. 


Settle, once and for all, in your own 
mind, whether you can take this short 
cut to usable French. Send the coupon 
above for the free sample lessons. 


A knowledge of French has become so 
much a part of cultured life here in 
America that one need not be planning 
a trip abroad to see many immediate 
uses for that knowledge. Traveling, of 
course, it becomes an utter necessity. In 
business it is an invaluable asset. The 
man or woman, today, who can speak, 
read and write French enjoys unlimited 
opportunities for tremendous business 
and social successes. If you speak French 
you are adequately equipped to meet 
the most cultured people or to fill a 
better paying position anywhere in the 
world! 


You Finish the Course or 
Not—Just as You Prefer 


Test these first two lessons any way 
you see fit. The simplicity, naturalness 


and ease of the Hugo method will con- 
vince you at once. See how much like a 
game it is. Then after you have had 
plenty of time to measure its value for 
yourself, decide if you wish to finish the 
balance of the course or not. We will 
withhold shipment of the balance until 
one week after you have received the 
first two lessons. This will give you 
plenty of time to advise us if you do not 
wish to continue the study. 


Mail the coupon now for your free 
sample lessons. Enjoy the fun of learning 
without effort. Try the key to pronun- 
ciation — see how many French words 
you already know. Then, after five 
days, if you do not wish to continue the 
course the experiment has cost you 
nothing. 


If you do wish to finish the rest of the 
twenty-four lessons, you send only $1.85 
first payment and $2 per month — while 
you are learning — for four consecutive 
months. If you prefer to pay cash in full 
after you have seen the sample lessons 
you can save one dollar by remitting 
$8.85 in full payment. 


The coupon above 
will bring you the 
first two lessons 
complete, absolutely 
FREE! Mail it to- 
night! 


Doubleday 
Doran & Co. 
Inc. 


Garden City 
Dept. F-6010 
New York 





The Equivalent of 
a College Education 


is offered to you in 


This One Fascinating Volume 


Now you may have all that the graduate of a general 
four-year College course takes with him into social and 
business life. The broad cultural background and the 
comprehensive grasp of general knowledge CAN BE 
YOURS and with it the ability and confidence required 
for positions of leadership in any circle. No one who 
was denied a college education need any longer be 
placed at a disadvantage among cultured, 

educated people. An amazing book is now 

at your service — in reality SIX books in 


ONE offering the easiest, the most effective, 49 
the most lasting, 


the most interesting 


method of self education. 


A Few Minutes of Reading Daily 
Will Give You a Liberal Education 


in an Amazingly Short Time 


PROOF! 
“The ONE book to read 
melas 
HA daring ion brilliant 
welcome this book as 
a key to unlock the world 
to itself" — Zona Gale. 


expressed 
ally clear style” — 
Paina Osborn 


on. 

amazing store of 
"——New York 

Sun. 

“More knowledge than 


one can find in any book" 
— Minneapolis Star. 


In a single volume of 700 sparkling pages there is now presented a complete and vivid 
picture of all that man has done and thought and learned since the beginning of time — 
the knowledge that will make Y nw well-informed, well-educated, the master of every 
situation in business or social life. 


Great Cultural 
OUTLINES 


ina Single Volume 


The siz books you must read to be up-to-date on every subject —and all in one volume. 
A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each of the six outlines is thorough and complete. 


Think of getting in one volume The Outline of 
HISTORY SCIENCE 
ART 


LITERATURE 
PHILOSOPHY RELIGION i 


Here is the knowledge that forms the background of cultured, educated op 

can win for YOU the leadership and admiration of your associates — that b s 
SUCCESS. Written simply to be easily understood; concisely to save your time; in lively 
fascinating style to be easily remembered. 


THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Written by Clement Wood with such success that the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph calls 
it “A University in itself.” No single book has ever been prepared to cover so broad a 
field of knowledge in so thorough, concise, and fascinating a way. Here is the whole scope 
of modern education in one thrilling narrative — the cream of the world’s knowledge 
for quick and easy self-improvement! 


Examine It Free 


Loan to secure this thrilling book, without cost or obligation, 
tion. Send no money. The coupon below will bring your copy 
of the book. If you are not convinced that it is the biggest value for the money you have 
ever seen, send the book back and owe nothing. If you decide to keep it pay the re- 
markably low price on the easy terms shown in the coupon. This may be your test 
opportunity for self-education. Don't delay. Get the book and judge for yourself. 


Mail This Coupon 


exam: 


ae Sag 
lewis COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 548 
| 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| .Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement | 
Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days, I will either return 

| the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, | 
a total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 


State 
If outside Continental U. 8. send $5.50 with order. 
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or religious. The philosophical issue raised 
by Professor Elliott cannot therefore be 
dismissed as irrelevant. One difficulty, 
indeed, he does not seem to have faced 
squarely. Granted that the human imagi- 
nation is controlled by “myths” (in the 
good sense of the word) and that the 
poetical imagination has been unduly 
dominated by the pantheistic myth of 
Wordsworth, it yet remains true that 
the myth through which Milton conveyed 
the truths of dualism has lost its hold on 
the imagination of many persons, per- 
haps most persons, to-day. Some woul1 
even agree with Scherer that “‘if Paradise 
Lost still lives, it is in spite of its subject.” 
A main aspect of the “tragedy” of Keats, 
as Professor Elliott portrays it, is that he 
deemed Wordsworth a sounder poetical 
guide than Milton. Keats was surely 
wrong in this preference, but he was no 
less surely right in thinking that much 
in Milton’s Protestantism had become 
obsolete. Fortunately, one may be aided 
by Milton to escape from “the spent 
naturalism of the past century” and to 
rise to the humanistic or religious level, 
even if one is very far from being in accord 
with his theology. 

A chief obstacle to any rebirth of poetry 
at the present time is, according to Pro- 
fessor Elliott, a false religion—hu- 
manitarianism. The poetic imagination 
“‘must,” he says, “get rid of the dragging 
humanitarian superstitition: the belief 
that human solidarity can be founded on 
emotional sympathy and material coip- 
eration; that self-interest, with the aid 
of scientific magic, can be worked up 
into smooth mortar for Babel. This tower- 
ing ruinous conceit must be left behind.” 
He contrasts Whitman’s declaration at 
the close of our Civil War: “Be not dis- 
heartened, affection shall solve the preb- 
lems of freedom yet,” with what Milton 
wrote at the close of the English Civil 
War: “Instead of fretting with vexation, 
or thinking that you can lay the blame 
on anyone but yourselves, know that to 
be free is the same thing as to be pious, 
to be wise, to be temperate and just, to 
be frugal and abstinent, and lastly, to be 
magnanimous and brave.” “The first 
passage,” Professor Elliott comments, 
“is the theme of nineteenth century 
poetry: its social unreality is now glaring; 
it is a worn-out imagining. The second 
passage speaks to us, in our post-war ef, 
like the voice of destiny close to our eat.” 
It is to-be feared that the “us” refers toa 
comparatively small group. Humatl- 
tarianism in the form of the gospel of 
service still holds sway, especially ™ 
America. The members of our Rotary 
Clubs are hardly prepared to admit 3s 
yet that they are, in Professor Elliott's 
phrase, only “‘shipwrecked humanitarians 
treading water.” 

I have said enough to make clear that 
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The Wings ITERARY GUILD 
Unite a World of Thinking People 
With the 


THE EDITORS 


For years one of the most 
rominent figures in American 
etters, Carl Van Doren, the 
Guild's Editor-in-Chief needs no 
introduction to book __ readers 
either here or abroad. His cour- 
- and foresight in the selection 

many past Guild books have 
been largely responsible for the 
success of the organization. 


Mr. Krutch is the Dramatic 
Editor of Nation Magazine, the 
author of Edgar Allan Poe — a 
psychological biography, The 
Modern Temper and many 
essays on kindred subjects. 


Burton Rascoe is a journalist 
and critic, famous for the bril- 
liance of his “‘ columns” in the 
leading newspapers and several 

ks of satire. 


Hendrik Willem van Loon 
brings to his editorial work a 
lifetime of the most varied expe- 
rience, including that of news- 
paper correspondent, college 
professor. artist and author. 


VERY man and woman in the 
English speaking world has a 
place in this organization. No matter 
what your age or your sex, your busi- 
ness or your hobby — The Literary 
Guild has pleasures and opportuni- 
ties to offer you. Young moth- 
ers, bank presidents, motion picture 
stars, business men, physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, financiers, debu- 
tantes — are all Guild members be- 
cause of these pleasures and these 
opportunities. 


All that separates Guild members 
from the rest of the world is the love 
of good books and appreciation of 
value received for a given sum of 
money spent. 


Under the winged emblem of the 
Guild there is united the most dis- 
criminating group of book-readers it 
is possible to conceive. At the outset, 
they subscribed for twelve books 
they could not see beforehand. The 
Editors, named elsewhere on this 
page, sought everywhere for out- 


Bond of GOOD Books 


standing books for these people to 
read. The selections were distributed 
at a great cash saving to the members 
and the acid test of time was applied 
to the selections. As their fame 
spread, the membership increased. 
At the present rate of growth there 
will be 100,000 Guild members in a 
very short time. 


You can still become a member at 
the extremely low price which saved 
each Guild member $22.00 on the pur- 
chase of his books last year. You can 
enjoy all of the privileges, all of the 
pleasures, all of the opportunities 
which have made the Literary Guild 
the power it is in the publishing 
world today. 


Get complete information today. 
Learn how and why the Literary 
Guild has grown so amazingly. Learn 
what it can do for you. Send for the 
new illustrated booklet which ex- 
plains the plan and the economy of 
Guild membership. 


Make The Literary Guild Serve You F srereccayconorameies Deer 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 98 F. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


I will read Make the Literary Guild Serve You, 
then I will join or not, just as my better judgment 
prompts me. 


I 
There are two ways to look at the Guild, its editors and its books. As this new booklet explains, i 
the Guild is virtually a cooperative society for readers, writers and publishers. Membership i 
tings you close to the men and women who write our books. But if you do not care for this 1 

fellowship and interchange of ideas, exemplified by the free periodical Wings, you need not 
enter that phase of the Guild at all. You can subscribe for the books exactly as you do for your i 
telephone service and your electric lights — and for the same reason — because it is a service 4 
a cannot do without, because good books at a reasonable price are just as important to a full 
ife as these other public services. Send for your copy of this book today. t 
v 

i 

i 
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The Literary Guild of America 
55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 98 F. New York City 
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How do you measure up 
~ by the dollar sign? 


big do you count yourself—but how do 
others size you up 

No use fooling yourself. The one measure 
is the dollar sign—it’s the measure of a man 
in business, and many times outside of it. 

Measured by the dollar sign, are you a big 
earner—a comer—or just one of the masses 
of “great untrained’’? 

The man who fills the ordinary job where 
a dozen applicants fight for every position is 
mighty small when measured by the dollar 
mark. 

There is only one excuse for being in this 
class—it’s lack of initiative, lack of courage 
to make a decision, to make a start, and 
keep on going. Money cost and time cost 
= small they don’t count. ‘ 

n’t and grasp and hope and 
ess hick cee, Follow the road that 
as proven it leads somewhere. 

Thousands upon thousands of men have 
increased their incomes in comparatively 
short time through LaSalle Home Study 
Business Training. 

So can you, BUT— 

You can’t unless you will. Training is no 
magic wand that transforms you overnight. 
But it’s the surest, soundest, quickest method 
of making a man measure bigger by the 
dollar sign that modern business has yet 
ideo. 

Any question about it? Then read what 
follows—stories from actual life—three cases 
out of thousands like them in our files. 


Changed Zero Rating Into 
Big Success 


He stood in front of a bank in a southern 
town, when we first met him—about as dis- 
couraged as a human being could be. 

For one month—after giving up a routine 
position in a bank—he had been trying to 
sell life insurance. Standing there in the rain, 
he was now trying to summon enough cour- 
age to ask for his old job back again! 

“T can’t talk with you about enrolling 
with LaSalle,” said he; “I couldn’t pay for 
the training if I took it.” 

Nevertheless, he did talk with us—on our 
promise not to enroll him at that time, even 
if he asked us to. And later, of his own 
accord, he sent in his enrollment. 

Result? Today—only six years later—he is area 
supervisor for a great insurance company—his terri- 
tory an entire state. He has increased his income 
approximately 500 per cent—and in a recent letter 
he adds this: “‘Much of my success I attribute to the 


principles of salesmanship so ably presented by LaSalle 
Extension University.” 


He Turned a Laugh Into Envy 


They laughed at him when he enrolled for training in 
Higher Accountancy—the other boys in the Indiana 


Jee: how big a man are you? Not how 





drug store where he was a 
kept on laughing as he studied that summer—they 


enjoyed themselves evenings while he worked. 

. But they didn’t laugh ten months later, for at that 
time he secured a eeping ition at a salary 
bigger than either he or they had ever received—nor 
did they laugh when he got his C. P. A. degree three 
years later and went on to open his own accounting 
office and earn five or six times what he had earned 
as a drug clerk. 

Recently he wrote, “‘My pine years as a member of 
LaSalle have seen steady progress in my career. 
LaSalle training and service have been largely 
responsible."’ 


Doubled His Income Rating 


The third man was repairing air brakes in the car 
shops of a midwestern railroad—a fine, loyal worker, 
36 years old—when he enrolled for Modern Fore- 
manship five years ago. Eight months later, his 
measure under the dollar sign went up 28 per cent 
and he was made Supply Foreman. I* went up again 
and again as he became Chief Car Inspector—first at 
one point, then another and another—each job more 
important than the one before. Today he rates more 
than 100 per cent higher than at the start and, better 
yet, he is marked by his superiors as a “comer.” 

Is it surprising that he writes, “LaSalle sure has 
done wonders for me’’> 


If You Really Want to Succeed, 
Read and Act 


I Can—I Will. That is the slogan on which LaSalle 
has built for twenty years: the basis on which these 
four men—and hundreds of thousands of others— 
have built their remarkable progress. 

= can—if you will. 

Below is a coupon—a_ coupon which, filled in, 
stoped and a will bring you two interesting 
booklets; one, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” the 
other describing in detail the LaSalle plan for progress 
in the field of your choice. LaSalle will send both of 
them to you free. 

You want a bigger success. Are you willing to do 
your part—to start by finding out about the training 
available? Then mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Seen ead Yourself Through LaSalle! econ omen oocoe== 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1096-R 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
Law: LL.B. Degree 
Industrial Management 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy 


CHICAGO 





Modern Foremanship 
Expert Bookkeeping Personnel Management 
C. P. A. Coaching Banking and Finance 
Modern Salesmanship Railway Accounting 
Traffic Management Credit and Collection 
Railway Station Management Correspondence ~ 7 t 
Modern Business Correspondence Effective Speaking ~ 


Stenography-—Stenot : Traini: 
in the new machine shorthand i 


H Business English 


Commercial Law[ | Commercial Spanish mail 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial coupoa 
now 


tion clerk. They | 


|to which all acknowledge themselves 


| is recognized as competent to render final 


| in the “duelling stage,” in which, although 


‘touching honor and vital interest. In 
‘either case, despite the League of Nations, 
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Professor Elliott’s book is not likely to 
leave the reader neutral, that it is of 
kind to elicit warm approval or equally 
sharp dissent. The Wordsworthians jy 
particular are strongly entrenched jp 
American academic circles and it will be 
surprising indeed if Professor Elliott does 
not hear from them. 













Anarchy or Peace? 


Tue Orveat or Tus GENERATION, by 
Gilbert Murray; Harper, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Hiram MorHerweELt. 









Aw orpeat is not merely an un- 
pleasant experience. It is a test of guilt 
or innocence. The crime of which, in 
Professor Murray’s view, this generation 
must prove itself guilty or innocent is 
that of international anarchy. 

The thesis is a familiar one. In their 
relations to one another, the nations to- 
day stand very much where individuals 
stood in an early stage of barbarism. 
That is to say, there is no recognized law 
















bound to conform; there is no court which 






decision under that law; and there is no 
police body to enforce the decisions of such 
a court. Hence, the individual (in this 
case the nation) will in the last analysis 
settle his disputes by force. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that inter- 
national society is in a. stage of early 
barbarism. Some prefer to think that itis 











courts and laws exist, society considers 
them incompetent to decide certain cases 









The World Court, and formal renuncia- 
tion of war by the Kellogg Pact, the m- 
tions of the world are still preparing to 
settle their more serious potential quar- 
rels by resort to arms. 

And they will continue to do so (here 
is the nub of the argument) until they 
are willing to submit their major quarrels 
to the decision of a court, fully prepared to 
accept an adverse decision without resist- 
ing. That is a great deal to ask of any 
nation, for it is to ask a surrender of the 
most cherished attribute of nationalism, 
the attribute of sovereignty. Yet the 
precious dogma of national sovereignty, 
says the author, was “the seed of destruc 
tion” in the otherwise brilliant nineteenth 
century. 

With this idea as the germ of his think 
ing, Professor Murray studies and assess 
the whole peace paraphernalia as it exists 
to-day. The man who once acclaimed the 
now somewhat discredited Lord Grey # 
the world’s foremost peacemaker, § 
who later accepted the League of Nations 
as an almost certain guarantee of pea 
is no longer under any illusions. He pit 
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“Distinctive from 
first to last para- 

graph,” says Louis 

Untermeyer. “‘An ex- 
traordinary combination, 
exotic, poetic and ironic. 
A picturesque fairy tale 
made actual and modern.” 
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Here it is! 

Paper Books launches a great book. 

The largest number of charter mem- 
bers a book club ever boasted will re- 
ceive “The Golden Wind,” an important 
new work. 

This story is the collaboration of 
Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry. 
Harmonious merging of these two minds 
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ey of the East and West has wrought a 
ls volume which exceeds even the highest 
to § &Xpectations of the distinguished board 
¢- — of editors of Paper Books. 

ny Even in a $2.50 or $3.00 edition “The 
he Golden Wind” would be destined to 
m, | Phenomenal sales. Yet it is available to 
he Ball present and immediate Paper Books 
ty, members for 42 cents! 

uc- 

ath 
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each month for a whole year. 
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WHEN WILL THE PRICE GO UP? 


Many thousands have already joined Paper Books as charter 
ts. They have received a full year’s membership for $5. 
ey will receive a new book postpaid on the date of publication 

e ees to maintain this low price 
for membership privileges. But we cannot guarantee to do so. You 
are urged not to put off joining, but to come in while this phe- 
nomenal and experimental price is still in effect. Every day hun- 
dreds are taking this advice. Send in the coupon now! 














Charter membership will be left open 
until this edition is exhausted. Remem- 
ber “The Golden Wind” is available 


only in this members’ edition. 


Exiled — among the bandits 
of China! 
“The Golden Wind” tells what hap- 


pened to a poetic, imaginative young 
Japanese who was forced to become an 
exile because of the political ideals of his 
father. It is a story of wandering... 
of suffering . . . of strange adventures... 
of a man who missed the love he wanted, 
and did not wish the love which came 
so easily to him. 

“The Golden Wind” is the first of 
twelve monthly books which will be sent 
postpaid to members. 

The revolutionary announcement of 




















Street 


PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me “The Golden Wind.” Within 5 daze after re- 
ceiving the book I will send you $5.00 for a paid-in-full 
tion to Pa 
if you prefer. 


Name........ 


New 


Book Club 


Announces 


First Book 


the Paper Books—a book club offering 
a new book every month for a full year 
for only $5.00—has taken the country 
by storm. Thousands of the leaders in 
all walks of life have already subscribed. 

All have expressed amazement that 
we could give 12 books, with Rockwell 
Kent’s designs and Elmer Adler’s me- 
ticulous supervision of the typography, 
carefully printed on paper more ex- 
pensive than ordinarily used in $2.50 or 
$3.00 books, for 42¢ apiece. 

The answer is simple: quantity pro- 
duction. Paper Books starts with a new 
theory of selling. We select fine books 
and publish them at a price within every- 
one’s means. It is mass production which 
makes the difference in price possible. 
We hope to maintain this low price of $5. 
But we cannot guarantee to do so. Mail the 
coupon now, and get ““The Golden Wind” 
as your first book. If you like it send us 
$5, and for a whole year you'll receive a 
new important book every month. If not, 
return the book, without obligation. 













subscrip- 
t Books, or return the book. Send check with coupon 












Sheahan anne hs cia dkar, 
($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad.) 
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“Why Should : en 
a 

y Should a #@& | 

Se a lessly analyzes the failures and evasionsq 

a n now a4 Kt ale the League, and points out the “ge 

¢ é tremely large hole” in the Kellogg Peag 

| Pact — the interpretation which make 

Short h a n d a | each nation the judge of its own actions 


* But he resolutely insists that this gener. 
“Two Months Ago My Friends Thought 4 Was tion can secure its salvation if it can com. 
a Joke — Now I Am the One Who Is Laughing.” pass a revolution in its political thought 


similar to that which surrendered th 
| sovereignty of the feudal group to th 
| nation-state of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


| centuries. 
“My friends laughed . : ss 
when I told them Iwas | Such books as this will always have, 
studying Speedwriting, | different quality for the American than fo; 


ter position and a 30° | the English reader. The American is likely 
increase in salary to : 


me!” | to feel somewhat cold to this outpouring 
of combined pessimism and _ idealism, 
‘“*Why so excited?” he is inclined to ask 
“The end of the world is not coming 
to-morrow.” But the intelligent English. 
man cannot afford the luxury of this 
academic detachment toward the problem 
of world peace. For a score or so of miles 
across the English Channel are four thow- 


alta a SAE A OR A 5 i sand French airplanes which, as recent 
4¢ 6 TUST think — Brown is studying shorthand, an Office in Wellsville with a 30°% increase in salary to start : : 
seiapaniionce, toot Can gontent at a eas : : tests proved, could obliterate the city of 
Pe ay time one of my nae eee to me aah, he PE aeraeeey St 5 your ome eS -_ sr Lorenz | London in half an hour. To the English- 
made some remark about my being enrolled for a Home-_ the Supervising arr. when he advised me of my new : a 

end Course in shorthand. But that didn’t bother - ween. But I yd eateer} eo wasn’t for Speed- | Man, the problem of how to sterilize the 
‘rom the day I had first seen the advertisement I made writing, I never would have been able to remember or . Sa ' > world’ 
up my mind that a knowledge of shorthand would come in recall half the details that made my reports so complete. potential destructiv eness of the wee 
handy and I lost no time in enrolling. A pane peeeen _ > a vane in pelory _ - airplanes, submarines, and poison gases 
“Before the course came, I am frank to admit, I was sort Unlimited future ahead of me — that’s what the Speed- | -_ . ° e as is the 
of dubious about my ability to teach myself at home. Once Wting advertisement meant to me. is as immediate and desperat on 


I had started to study the first lesson, I found it was so Thousands of men and women in every walk of life have problem of controlling an approaching 
interesting — so absolutely fascinating — that I actually found Speedwriting the surest, quickest road to success. 


preferred it to reading a novel. Business and professional men and women, experienced flood to the resident on the banks of the 


a ha ™ stenographers and beginners are learning this new, nat- seaseainn? 
Mastered the Principles in One ural shorthand to increase their personal proficiency — to Mississippi. The Channel no longer ” 


Evening enable them to earn more pay and win more rapid ad- | tects; militarily, England is no longer an 





: ; : vancement than ever before. : ° . 
“Honestly, it seemed almost like magic the way I learned —_ island. That is one reason why English 
to Speedwrite. In the first place, there were no signs or 


symbols to learn — the whole system was based on the ; Write Today Jor Free Book! political thought, so well typified in this 


ordinary A-B-C’s. It was so simple that the very first Let us show you how easy it is for anyone to learn Speed- | book. is so rapidly evolving from the 
evening I mastered the principles of Speedwriting —so writing — to be able, after a few hours of study, to write : . 


logical and natural that in five weeks I actually was able shorthand with the same ease insular to the international. 
to take shorthand as fast as my ‘kid’ sister who has been and rapidity as an experienced 
studying a conventional system for over a year. stenographer. Sendtoday, 


“Soon I found myself taking down the reports of the NOW, for our illustrated 
various shop foremen in Speedwriting. My own work FREE book, ee _ what 
became materially easier with my knowledge of shorthand Speedwriting can do for you. 


pS = = a = 
to help me, SPEEDWRITING (ee Behaviorism’s Rival 
Wins Promotion in Two Months Inc. ‘ Gesta.t Psycuo.oey, by Dr. Wolfgang 
“Two months almost to the day after I had enrolled for Dept. BO-1047 a TT: ° 
Speedwriting, I was appointed Manager of our new field 200 Madison Avenue , Kohler; Liveright, $4.00. 


New York, N. Y . a 
aos Reviewed by V. F. CaLverton. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BO-1047, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me your Free Book, and full details about Speedwriting, the new, 4 DYNAMIC psychology has risen 
natural shorthand. , 


| into prominence in the last few years 
which augurs to replace behaviorism as4 
main trend. It is the Gestalt psychology 
| of Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler. Ges 

ae ; taltism is a reaction against Behaviorism. 

i seine eer | and against the whole machine theory of 
behavior. In a sense, one might loosely 


ae Mu Say that! si nines the in roauc ion o| he 
BStotaseoa palit | that it signifies the introduction oft 


relativity theory into psychological prot 


A ical forty-1 on esses. Behavior, in the Gestalt sy stem, Is 


course in the irate Getta | interpreted as dynamic instead of static, 
eaughe by Dr J.B Berg enor, V. Kline, editor | as complex instead of simple, as occurring 
9 fred ericle and a oo in segregated wholes instead of in stati 
teacher; Editoro e * 


instructs classes in segments. It endeavors to stress the mul- 
teste] methods of 


weitiae the Short tiple instead of specific nature of ou 
Story ani Novel. Each 7. responses 
Re Clie Renine. reactions, and to interpret our res} 


Three month course. in terms of the “total field” instead of its 
Class now forming for 


October. Phone or separate parts. 


call for interview. Dept. 410 Kohler, in his Gestalt Psychology, has 


HYDRA BOOK CORP 
100 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. given us the clearest exposition and 


ChoeGn ae fense of the Gestalt theory that has beet 











et Your First Book 


FREE- 


from the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


free, and wish to take advantage of this offer, you may do so by extending 
your subscription for an additional year from its present date of expiration. 


ff fe TO PRESENT MEMBERS: If you did not get your first book | 


GREAT many people (we know) have been on the verge of 

joining this organization, but have “put if off” through busyness 

or oversight. This special offer is made, frankly, at this time, in order 

to overcome this procrastination, and make it clearly an advantage to 

you to delay no longer. We suggest simply, that you get full in- 

formation at once, about what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and decide once for all whether you want to join. 


Six distinguished foreign au- 
thors now serve as an Inter- 
national Advisory Committee 
for the Book-of-the- Month 
Club. The function the indi- 
viduals in this foreign group 


— Tye = 


_— 


In this connection, here is a pertinent fact that may be important to 
you. Of the 100,000 people who now belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, not a single one was induced to join by a salesman or by personal 
solicitation of any kind. They were simply given the facts as to what it 
does for book-readers. After reading these facts, they subscribed. 


And what sort of people are they? Cabinet members, senators, 
judges, governors; leaders of industry and finance; the outstanding 
figures in thousands of communities large and small. Our list of 
members, indeed, reads like a ‘‘who’s who,” in every profession, in 
every walk of life. These are judicious people, in other words, not of 


the kind to be easily influenced or to follow fads. They know what 
they want. 


This being the case—if you have ever thought of joining this 
organization—it does seem sensible to get the facts as to how it 
operates as quickly as possible, and then (if you want to) join before 
this special “‘first-book-free” offer expires. So, if you are interested 
mail the coupon now, before you forget to do so. 


perform is to keep our judges 
advised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, each 
in his own country. The Com- 
mittee consists of: 


FOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
André Maurois 


FOR GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


For SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 15-10 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 
involves mein no obligation to subscribeto your service. 


ea aa a le ee 


Pe iicciininnitiaihas Pe wewccccecsreccreecces eeoccveses 


Henry Seidel Canby Hevwood Dorothy Christopher William Allca 
Chairmen Broun Canfield Morley Whit: 


sc 


Adidtettcocceuasescedauequeeseseneesesccossanneseseee 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


BB? B 


Books shipped to Cangdian members th 
Hook-of the Month Club aneds) Limited 
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At Last~A 


One- Volume 


KIPLING 


Nine Volumes 


In One! 


A thousand nights of thrilling adventure in the great- 
est of Kipling’s amazing stories of the glamorous Far 
East — the contents of a big nine-volume set — all in 
ONE splendid volume. It did not seem possible 
until the most skilful bookmakers designed a special 
type-page and selected a fine thin ‘paper that made 
possible a book containing over a thousand pages and 
over 700,000 words yet in a handy size with large read- 
ing type. This is a wonderful opportunity to secure 
the greatest works of one of the most exciting and 
entertaining writers in all literature. This edition is 
authorized Kipling himself. It contains 104 stories 
and 74 b — the complete contents of nine regular 
volumes. 


This New Edition 
Saves You 2/, 


Thousands have paid $17.50 for the nine volumes whose 
contents are contained complete in this new one-volume 
edition. You may own this splendid volume for less than 
one-third the former price. Now Kipling’s greatest works 
are easily within reach of the thousands who have not 
been willing to pay the price of an expensive set or have 
not had shelf-room to accommodate it. 


Examine It Free 


If you know Kipling, we want you to see in what a hand- 
some and convenient form this single volume presents his 
best works. If you do not yet know Kipling, we want you 
to read some of his thrilling stories at our expense. May 
we place this volume in your hands for a week's examina- 
tion without cost or obligation? Within a week, either 
return the book and owe nothing, or remit $1.50 and $2.00 
a coy for 2 months thereafter — $5.50 in all. Send the 
coupon ' 


Free Examination Coupon 


Pee TP SSR ea eS Se woe 


Lewis Copeland Company—| . R2 
119 West 57th Street, New oot N.Y. 


Send me the Authorized One-Volume Kipling for 
examination. Within a week of receipt I may return 
the volume and owe nothing. If I keep it, I will pay 
$1.50 in seven days and $2 a month for two months 
thereafter — $5.50 in all. (Price for remittance with 
order $4.95.) 


Books 


made. The word gestalt literally means 
“form,” or “shape,” but is usually 
translated as “configuration.” In refer- 
ence to the theory, it means “segregated 
whole.” The behaviorist deals with reac- 
tion in terms of specific or separate stimuli, 
whereas the gestaltist treats it in terms 
of a constellation of stimuli. The formula 
of reaction for the behaviorist is the sim- 
ple, mechanistic one of stimulus-response; 
calculate your stimulus and you can de- 
termine your: response. The gestaltist, 
on the other hand, envisioning a greater 
complexity in human behavior, has 
developed a different formula of reaction. 
For him reaction proceeds through the folk 
lowing arc: constellation of stimuli, organ- 
ization, reaction to results of organization. 

Now what is added here is very signifi- 
cant. To study any reaction, you must 
approach it in connection with its total 
environment. There is no such thing as a 
specific stimulus; there are only groups, 
or constellations, of stimuli. In many 
instances the fallacy in the behaviorist’s 
theory of stimulus is immediately obvious. 
For example, to refer to a female bird as a 
“stimulus” for a male bird is, as Kohler 
states, “equivalent to completely closing 
one’s eyes to the problem of gestalt and 
organization.” Put in the simple fashion 
of an illustration, we can elucidate it in 
this way. You hear Massenet’s Elegy for 
the first time at eighteen, and respond to 
it with great enthusiasm. If during the 
next five years you hear it many times its 
beauty may very easily be lost upon you. 
While the same piece is played before you 
that you first heard at eighteen, the same 
stimulus is involved although the response 
is different. We cannot interpret such a 
situation, then, in terms of a simple 
stimulus-response formula, but must 
consider it as part of a total situation in 
which the response varies according to the 
“organization ”’ of the individual. 

Thus you must introduce here another 
element in the reaction problem, that of 
“organization.” This is a further removal, 
as can easily be seen, from the mechanistic 
hypothesis, because now the nature of the 
individual can no longer be expressed in 
the form of a straight line but only in the 
shape of curves and even zig-zag lines of 
response. In the problem of sensory or- 
ganization a very striking contribution 
has been made by the gestaltists. The 
introspectionists had once shown the dis- 
crepancy between reality and the way 
our senses apprehend it. Things are not 
in reality as we actually see them. When 
we are ten yards away from a moving 
object, for example, retinal speed is one- 

| half of what it is when we are five yards 
removed, and yet there is no appreciable 

| difference in speed that we can actually 
detect. 

| Kehler goes through an enormous field 
for his material, which we can do no more 





THE URGE 


irresistible— 


the URGE to write 


H*vE you ever asked -yourself why you feel that 
persistent urge to write — why you can't 

it? Is it desire for glory? Or money? Or is it funda. 
mentally something else. . . 

Have you ever thought that it might be an ip. 
stinctive yearning to find a sympathetic audience — 
an understanding brother with whom you may share 
your inmost thoughts? Too often the men and 
with whom you are thrown into closest contact fail to 

ive you this sympathetic comprehension 

usy with their own concerns and ambitions, And = 
find yourself longing to turn from their indifference t 
a warmer, friendlier world. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this urge Don't 
let a discouraging sense of inferiority hold you back 
You don't know — and no one else knows — what 
your possibilities are until you have given them a fair 
chance to express themselves. You owe it ic yourself ip 
make a real effort to complete that story or artide. If 
do not, you will go through life feeling frustrates 
disappointed — embittered. 


Mr. F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo., is but on 
of many men women 
trained by the N: In 
ay pe their 
gift for writing pay 
dividends. He writes Ln 


“* After only a few monthsof 
training, I am in receipt of 
two checks so far this month. 
One was for an article for the 
American Machinist: the 
other was for a humorow 
story in the American Me- 
chant Magazine. 


Another of our student members who tried is Mn. 
Drusilla Crankshaw, 28 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 
She writes: 


“*You can imagine how thrilled your over- 
fifty-year-old cub was when she opened her 
mail early this week to find a fifty dollar 
check for a description of a trip she took last 
August. I am very much pleased with the 
training your copy desk has given me.” 


Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that they 
have something to say have come to the Newspaper 
Institute of America to learn how to say it. About half 
of these people are considering journalism as a careet 
The others see in journalism the ideal training for 
other types of commercial writing. 

“The feature of N. I. A. instruction that has been 
of the greatest value to me,” one student writes, “is 
the discipline. I needed to have my vague literary 
ambitions focused on a definite objective. I 
one outside influence which would make me stick at i 
— which would keep my interest at the boiling poitt. 
Your specific assignments mailed to me each 
solved both these difficulties. I enjoyed covering thos 
assignments — they made me feel as if I were the stat 
reporter on an important newspaper. Finally, the 
knowledge that every word I wrote was going to come 
under the critical eyes of the editors at your copy desk 
made me exert myself to the utmost. After one month 
of writing under their supervision, I felt that I had 
learned more than in an entire year of Ad 
English Composition at college.” 


This test will help you 
make up your mind 


It is a Writi Aptitude Test — cleverly framed & 
separate people with natural talent that can be de a 
from who will not get anywhere no matter how 
oy uy. This fost will -_ you such about yous. 
and about us. Itis yours for t as! - Jus 
coupon. NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


ee ae 


per Institute of America 
| 1776 Bre 


roadway, New York | 
Send me without cost or obligation, your Writimt 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for Profit as promised in Forum — October. | 


Mr “| 


rs. 
Miss | | 


gu correspondence confidential. No seme 
299 call on you.) a 
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A Procession of Endless Delight 


Extending from the Dawn of Literature to Our Own Times 


fre 


saa IF 
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“Procession of the ; “ i oe ae ns » “- “h- Illustration from 
4~ Sacred Bull, Apis- ‘ > a Fe F a i eZ the Harvard Clas- 
Osiris” by F. A. 4 . . A fe y sics, courtesy of the 
Bridgman. ; ee. A ' a " , e. Se a : Garcon Gallery of 


eal Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard University; 
Editor of the famous Harvard 


Classics. 
| PEN any volume ° owners becomes considera- 
QO of the a — Five-F oot Shelf of Books md larger every week. In 
sics at random an : this one convenient set Dr. 
read. Immediately you are (The Harvard Classics) Eliot has assembled all the 
for | caught in the gripping en- writings which deserve to be 
chantment that only the greatest writ- books in the world. For they contain a read, and reread, the books that make 
= ings can bring to you. procession of thought which begins at men think straight and talk intelli- 
t hal You may find yourself a bystander at the dawn of literature and extends in gently, the books that stimulate, inspire, 
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° : a tells all about the most famous library 
sharp wit of Ben Franklin to’ following the list of in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five- 
rit \@ 4 Greek hero in adventure without 
equal; from the stirring chronicles 
of Carlyle to the riotous pranks of ins specimen pages } 
N Quixote; the Harvard Classics from the Daily Reading 
offer more broadening, more delight- Guide. and gives in detail 


: the scope and contents of 
ul reading than any other group of the Harvard Classics. 


Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 

and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot, also specimen pages of the Daily Reading Guide. And 
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can NEVER grow old 


| 
Here is the finest, all-purpose Atlas available in | 
America — and it will always be up to date. Once you 
purchase it you need never buy another. Correction 
sheets are sent twice yearly, and the simple loose 
leaf device permits you, in a few minutes, to replace 
the obsolete pages with the new ones. Used by Radio 
Corporation of America, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia; Thomas A. Edison, Owen 
D. Young, and thousands of others who must have 
absolutely dependable information. 

“There is no book in my entire library which is used 
more by myself and family than the NEW WORLD 
LOOSE-LEAF ATLAS. It is as much thumbed as the 
telephone book. I could not get along without it.” 
— W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 


HAMMOND’S NEW-WORLD 


LOOSE-LEAF ATLAS 


The Atlas contains almost 400 of the finest maps ever 
made in America. Every corner of the world is covered 
by large scale plates, so detailed that the smallest 
topographical feature and practically every place are 
indicated. More than 200,000 index references are 
included. h 

58 Physical and Economic Maps showing rainfall, 
temperature, vegetation, oil and gas fields, mineral 
resources, elevation of land, depth of sea, prevailing 
winds, products, density of population, etc.; 184 
Political Maps of Foreign 

Countries; 78 Historical Maps 

tracing history from ancient 

times to the present; 70 De- 

tailed Maps of the United 

States; 166 Pages of Index 

Matter; Latest Population 

Figures; Postal Guide; Spe- 

cial Maps show Air Routes, 

Highways, Standard Time, 

Inland Waterways, Federal 

Reserve Bank Districts, etc. 

The Atlas is 14 x 22 inches in 

size, bound in heavy, rich, 

red fabrikoid. The loose leaf 

device, of strong metal, is 

simple to operate. A twist of a 

coin releases the binding 

device and new pages are 

inserted in a minute. 


Examine It FREE 


It is impossible in this small space to give an adequate 
description of this splendid Atlas and its many new 
and helpful features. So we want you to see the work 
itself without the slightest risk or expense. We will 
send the Atlas complete to any responsible person or 
organization for ten days’ FREE TRIAL with the 
privilege of returning it if it is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. If you decide to keep it, send a first payment of 
$4.50 and nine monthly payments thereafter of $5.00 
each — $49.50 in all — which covers the Atlas and 
one year’s Correction Sheet Service. As the edition 
is necessarily limited we urge you to use the order form 
below AT ONCE. 


Order on This Coupon 


Patt ito 


. S. Hammond & Co. 
358c Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me the NEW WORLD LOOSE-LEAF 
ATLAS for ten days’ trial. I may, if I wish, return 
it within that time and owe nothing. If I keep it I 
will pay $4.50 within ten days and $5.00 a month | 
for nine months thereafter — $49.50 in all which 
entitles me also to one year’s Correction Sheet 
Service. , 1 
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| face of indifferently related spots, betrays 
| no organizational scheme of its own; it is 


| about the aspect of “segregated wholes.’ 


| any attempt to deal with it, aside from its 


I 


Books 


than allude to in this review. What he 
finally shows, however, is what we have to 


in a sensory field . . . originates as a 
characteristic achievement of the nervous 
system,” that we are able to see things as 
we do. We see things in segregated wholes, 
because “the segregation of wholes occurs 
in the nervous system.” Waves of light 
reveal no organization, and that is all we 
can see; the retina itself, which is a sur- 


only the nervous system that can give 
organization to the material, create the 
sense of “belonging together.” and bring 


In the theory of dynamic distribution 
and interaction, we note another advance 
in the Gestalt method. While processes 
may seem separate, in reality they are not 
so. They are interlinked, and each has 
an influence upon the other. There is a 
dynamic connection’ between them all. 
A drop of water in a pipe will move 
differently from that same drop of water 
mingled in a large volume of water in the 
same pipe. Force enters and presses upon 
it from all sides. Its destiny will be de- 
termined by the dynamic interaction of 
the rest of the water. It is these inner 
stresses, these dynamic inner-connections, 
that are most active in the body and make 


“functional wholes,” 
It is all very well to make an anatomical 
study of the heart, and discuss it as a 
separate organ, but, when all is said, we 
must remember, as Kéhler has stated. 
that “‘in operation, a heart has much more 
to do with a lung than another heart.” 
It is upon this dynamic context or rela- 
tionship that Gestalt psychology throws a 
large part of its emphasis. 

On the whole, from an objective point 
of view, it is very difficult to quarrel with 
the wisdom of the Gestalt method. It will 
be in consequence of its results later on, 
or perhaps lack of them, that it will 
ultimately rise or fall as a system. So far 
it has only begun its labors from an 
experimental point of view. What it has 
done already with vision, as we have seen, 
is very significant indeed. Nevertheless, 
the more intricate and extensive confirma- 
tion of certain of its underlying theories 
will have to wait for future investigations 
for their proof. As an inclusive hypothesis, 
there can be no question about its su- 
periority to Behaviorism. The only danger 
is that, in the last analysis, it may find its 
hypothesis too inclusive. It is much more 
important to study a thing in terms of 
segregated wholes than of specific parts, 
but the question is whether one can deal 
satisfactorily with such “wholes” when 


entirely hopeless. 


reproduction. 


| one gets beyond the comparatively simpler | Ym¢----++--+++++++. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en. 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Language Cours 
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ability to read, 
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guage, your tl 
tion will be refunt 
ed instantly o 
demand. 
(Signed) 
B. C. McCulloch, Pres 


HEN you open the first lesson of the Pelman 

method, you will be surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in English. But you soon 
that no English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough foreign words to start—an 
you can easily discover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
words by the way they “fit in” with the ones fol 
recognize at sight. Within eight to twelve weeks yo 
will tind yourself able to speak a foreign language. 

This book actually show 

Send for Free Book you that you can read, a 
sight, a page of the language you decide to learn. It 
shows why it is possible to agree that you will Jeart 
either French, Spanish, German or Italian withir? 
few months, to your satisfaction, or it will cost yo 
nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 4sth & 
Suite L-130A, New York. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-130A, 71 West 45th St., New York City 
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ACQUIRE MORE KNOWLEDGE 
is the most frequently repeated advice of wise, 
experienced people. Progresscomesonly through 
knowledge. To students or apprentices, to phi- 
losophers or tradesmen the message has been the 
same ... The world’s accumulated wisdom, the 
fruit of its study and experience, its scientific 
findings, and its philosophical beliefs are avail- 
able to everyone who will exert the effort, 
and devote the time to study . . . More pleasure, 


increased power, surprising progress are rewards 
attainable by intelligent people who determine 
to tap the rich educational resources at hand... 
Many courses prepared for study at home, some 
of which we list on this page, offer valuable as- 
sistance toward such objectives as economic gain, 
social progress or cultural development. To peo- 
ple in various walks of life, home study offers 
the opportunity to acquire more knowledge and 
a Gimer, larger fatawe . uc cece’ 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the mapetont on in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar Physics 

Greek Psychology 

Harmony coreenee in Business 
High School Courses Public Speaking 

History Religion 

Investments Secretarial Studies 

Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Latin Sociology 

Library Service Spanish 

Literature World Literature, etc. etc. 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 


‘ subjects which are of interest to you, even if 


they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


eS University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 
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University Extension—Home Study Department. 


New York, N. Y. 
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In This ONE 


Exquisite Volume 


(vc 


Most Famous 
Personal Confessions 
In All Literature 


Here is one of the most extraordinary 
volumes ever published. Think of it! — the 
six greatest confessional life-stories in all 
literature, absolutely complete in a single 
luxurious volume. What other book could 
contain such a treasury of irresistible 
reading? A radical of 18th century France; 
an artist of 16th century Italy; an essayist 
of 19th century England; a mistress of 
Louis XV; a statesman of Colonial America; 
a Father of the early Church of Rome — 
these are the characters who reveal their 
most intimate lives to you in 


THE 
WORLD’S GREAT 


CONFESSIONS 


This one gorgeous volume contains the 
complete original text of Rousseau’s 
Confessions, Cellini’s Autobiography, 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, Mme. de Pompadour’s 
Memoirs, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
and St. Augustine’s Confessions. 


A Book of Rare Beauty 


Although it contains 1150 pages (about 800,000 
words) in large new type, 
keeps its thickness down to 144 inches. It is bound 
in purple Fabrikoid moorished with gray tra 
with delicately marbled edges; or in biack 
leather with gold edges. Both editions have gold 


stamping, parchment end papers, rounded corners, 
handsome sli 


me siip-Case. 


Six Superb Illustrations 


by the famous Hungarian artist Louis Szanto. They 
are beautifully reproduced in tone and tint. 


Free Examination 
The oe will bring the book to you prepaid on 
approval. Within five days of receipt, either send 
your remittance or return the volume. 


Mail This Coupon 


The Pickwick Publishers, Inc. 220 Fifth Ave., New York 


« Please send me, postpaid, on approval The World's 
Great Confessions in one volume. Within five days 
of receipt I will either remit $6.00 or return the 
volume. } 
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Pages From My Journal 


by SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


‘TI HE FACT that a man is proud of 
his merits makes him no less meritorious. 
It only makes him rather unattractive. 
Nor does the sinner who confesses his sin 
automatically cease to be a sinner. He is 
merely, in his humility, bearable. 


"Te nomace virtue pays to vice 
may go unacclaimed, but it is almost uni- 
versal. The average reputable person 
reads his “sordid cases’ and “horrible 
crimes” with a distaste that is merely 
simulated. If sin were not popular, the 
papers would ring with accounts of vir- 
tuous deeds instead of with accounts of 
vicious deeds. The preacher cannot fill his 
church until he talks heartily about sin. 
It must be that we are all sinners by na- 
ture and indulge ourselves thus vica- 
riously. Nevertheless, after a time, a 
monotony of evil makes us yawn almost 
as widely as a monotony of good. 


"F'uere 1s not much difference in 
the contemplation of one death or a hun- 
dred thousand deaths. On the one hand, 
when the individual ends, the whole cor- 
poreal universe, as far as he is concerned, 
ends too. On the other hand, since no man 
can suffer more than it is possible for a 
man to suffer, the total of suffering is only 


| one man’s suffering. 


I rue enn, where is the difference 
between aristocracy and democracy? 
This: that whereas among the aristocrats 
there are only a few to follow one man, 


| among the democrats there are many to 


follow one man. 


Lots oF serious matters must 
seem amusing to the gods above. It is not 
contemptible to be a snob. It is merely 
human. If a man feels himself inferior, 
why should he submit to his shame? If he 
feels himself superior, why abandon his 
advantage? The inferior climbs. Clinging 
to sharp and rocky projections, his feet 
slipping, his hands tearing, his ‘heart 


straining, he climbs. The superior leans 
down. He hates the red and sweating face, 
the yearning eyes, the lacerated, dirty 
hands. He hates to abandon his cool ad- 
vantage, he hates the thought of the 
sticky proximity. He takes his little 
switch, gives the clinging hands a tap and 
turns away. . . . The gods laugh because 
they are not human. 


Ty 1s xor that women — except in 
respect of possible parentage — become 
old sooner than men. They maintain the 
zest for life longer; they actually live 
longer. But as they have always been kept 
by men, and still are when they get mar- 
ried, and as men naturally prefer to keep 
young women rather than old, it is more 
important for women to be young than for 
men. If every woman were a Catherine the 
Great of Russia it would be more impor- 
tant for men to be young than for women. 
How terrible is life, any life: what grows 
must die, but the vomit of a voleano may 
remain forever. 


"Tere 1s something disgusting 
about the comfortable man who is an 
optimist. What right has he to be satisfied 
with the world because he himself is for- 
tunate? If only out of decent feeling and 
politeness — to express his sympathy 
with others, and to cheer them up with the 
dark suggestion that all is not right with 
him either — he ought to be a pessimist. 


Suppenty the day comes when we 
look back and piece our lives together into 
a story: the time we found ourselves im- 
perceptibly urged into this career or that; 
the meeting we had with such a person; 
the mistake we made here; the sorrow we 
suffered there; the inconsequent decisions 
that were not decisions at all, but merely & 
swinging to one side or the other until the 
final weary resting of the pendulum. . . . 
And the significant things that happened 
in an insignificant way. And the people 
who appeared and disappeared in an in- 
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Wes. this new 


Winston has plenty | 
of advantages; but 
the greatest, to me, 
is its “single-look” 
feature. One look 
gives you the facts. 


» » But, doesn’t every 
worth-while dictionary give you the facts? 


Yes, but here’s the difference. Winston 
definitions are in common, simple words that 
you can understand instantly. No further 
reference to other words is necessary. 


» » A good point, if the word is there at all. 


It is there. If it isn’t, you can be sure it 
has no place in our present-day language. 
This brings up another point. Do you look 
up words for their history, or their present- 
day meaning? 


» » Ninety-nine times out of a hundred for 
their latest meaning, of course. 


Most dictionaries, for mechanical reasons, 
list the oldest meaning first, working down to 
the present-day meaning. But Winstonis brand- 
new. It is not an abridgment, or a revision 
of an older work. It invariably starts with 


ThWINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


PUBLISHED BY 
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One look is all you need 


( Being a bookstore conversation between seller and buyer ) 


the most important 
present-day meaning. 


One look! 


» » But suppose I 
want more? 


Oh, Winston gives 
you the complete 
picture. From correct 
spelling, pronunciation, origin, and history 
right down to the less important or tech- 
nical meaning. It is there when you want it. 


» » Well, its convenience does seem desirable. 


Exactly. It means quick reference that 
doesn’t disturb your train of thought while 
writing or reading. You'll refer to it more 
often. You know, there is nothing more im- 
portant in our lives than communicating 
ideas and absorbing other people’s ideas. It’s 
the foundation of our business and our 
pleasure. You have to know your words. And 
for an up-to-date dictionary of unquestion- 
able authority, which makes it easy to know 
words, I certainly recommend , Winston’s. 


1,500 pages on thin Ee Over 100,000 words, 
3,000 illustrations. An a appendix, 
including a 32-page Atlas of the orld in colors. 


See it at your bookstore . 


$5.00. 


Send me, prepaid, The Winston Simplified Dictionary, En- 
cyclopedic Edition ( thumb-indexed ) in Artcraft Binding. 


I will return it within five days or remit $5.00, which is 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1002 Winston Building, Philade!phia, Pa. 
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and tops—with large, readable type, 
printed on India paper. That is the 
thrill you will know in collecting your 
own NELSON New Century LIBRA- 
RY. And what titles—175 lasting fa- 
vorites: Dumas, Scott, Dickens, Hugo, 
Shelley, Omar Khayyam, Stevenson, 









































Emerson—the great essayists and poets 
—all the works you have long wanted 
to own. 




















Only $2.50 Each 
Examine one of these volumes’ at 
your bookseller’s. You will want to 
own it—to add others, forming a col- 
lection of beautiful books that you will 
read now and through the years, 
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consequential fashion. And the leading 
characters who received no limelight or 
heralding music. And the joys and the 
tragedies that brought no deep emotions. 
And the absurdities that insinuated them- 
selves into favorable notice. And the 
| awaited thrill that came not... . And 
this — we see it at last — this was our 
| life. A story of a book, but not as we had 
| plotted it. and in our living of it we did not 
recognize it as our own. 





Sometimes a nation will say in ex- 
cuse for its lack of achievement: “‘ We are 
| a young nation.” As if it consisted of a 
| number of babies, and not of beings born, 
like those of other nations, so many 
months after conception and dying so 
many years after birth, to whom the past 
of all the world is equally an inheritance 
and the present an open declaration. 


How waxy people are aristocrats 
only because they came first! 


Wlloney may not be able to buy 
genius or even talent, but it can buy cul- 
ture, and in that buying stir the deeper 
things. It may be contended that a good 
poem or a great deed outlasts money. But 
the sound comparison is not between 
dividends and divinities, between one man 
and another man. The sound thing to do 
is to consider the same man with money 
and without money. And the truth is that 
money improves him. 





Is rr nor the trouble with people 
married to geniuses that they are in the 
position of wagons hitched to stars — a 
sport of the gods? There they go, the star 
flashing along, and the poor, lumbering, 
earthly wagon creaking dismally after 
him, and they cannot tell who is to set the 
pace or who to choose the way. 


"Tue wrrrer who has the too con- 
scious desire to yield himself up reck- 
lessly to paper, to conceal nothing — no, 
nothing — is not, as a rule, a savage 
glorying in his free nakedness: he is a 
highly civilized man taking his clothes off. 


"To reava story by Henry James 
is like doing an algebraical problem. 
There is a curly bracket which embraces 
a square bracket, and a square bracket 
which embraces a round bracket; and 
there occur divisions and multiplications 
and additions and subtractions and ma- 
nipulations generally; and all these are set 
down to balance certain symbols on the 
other side of the equation. But, in the end, 
it is found only too often that X equals Q. 


"Puen 1s no such thing as stand- 


ing still. Since one lives on a ball that | 


moves, one must shuffle one’s feet this 
way or that, lest one overbalance. 


‘Table Talk | 





| Jeases, court decisions, 
| }'orms, and glossary. 





It is Based Upon 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL 


Websters 


A short cut to accurate information—a companion 
for your hours of reading, writing and study thet 
will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready information on just the questions which 
most often puzzle you. 


A Merriam- Webster : 106,000 Entries including the 
important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations, 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50, 
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may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 


large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 


strange and curious books; limited, privately 
printed editions and unexpurgated translations. 
Please state occupation or profession when writ- 
ing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. L. 2 
45 West 45th Street 
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D? you dream of practicing LAW 
before the bar? Or do you seek 
legal training because it fits you for 
the nee prince in the business 
wor n either case borrow a set of 
AMERICAN LAW and PRACTICE” 
and see how you may READ your 
way, quickly, at home in your spare 
time, to the fulfillment of your ambi- 
tions! Thousands of men have shown 
you the LAW way to power and 
financial success—you have but to fol- 
low their example. Take advantage of 
this amazing FREE LOAN OFFER 


12 LARGE to ae over the great new edition. 
repari and revised by America’s 
j VOLUMES Rasnees ionek authorities. Don't send 
& penny—y,ust mail the coupon! 
| Compiled by over 50 
brilliant professors and 


authorities of every 
branch of legal prac- 
tice. Handsomely 
bound in law buckram. 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can under- 
stand every principle. 


American Technical Society 


Dept. L-7197 
Drexel Ave. S8th St., CHICAGO 
| American Technical Society 
Dept. L-7197 
Drexel Ave. and S8th St. Chicago 
T want to borrow for 15 days FREE the 
[famous “LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LAW 
AND PKACTICE”—12 de luxe volumes, 
Joo00 pages. I will pay the few cents express 
charges. If I choose to keep it, I will send 
you $2.00 after 15 days, then $3.00 a month 
until the special advertising price, $49.80, is 
per. But I may return the set if I preige 
jand owe you nothing. Include FREE 200- 
age volume of legal forms and 25 part 
| ing Course. 


match the 12 volumes 
containingallISTAN D- 
ARD LEGAL FORMS 


cluding supplementary’ 


Ss eons ake scurishons seneeee . 


lectures, illustrativ 


Addree8. 6. sp ccecseccvasccscesscesess 
Attach letter stating employer's and references 
names and addresses or write same tn mares™ 
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An Important 
Announcement 


HE present hour sees a great 
change taking place in business. 
Small businesses are being gathered 
together into great institutions. The 
ition of Vice-President in charge 
of Production, or Sales or Finance, 
in one of these great institutions is 
a larger responsibility than the pres- 
idency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand 
for an expansion of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s program to 
meet these changed conditions. 
We now offer to business executives 
a four-fold service, incorporating the 
results of two years of work with 
leaders of business management and 
business education. From this four- 
fold service, executives may now 
choose any one of the following 
Courses, depending on their own 
particular business requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service 
for General Executives 


2. A Special Course and Service in 
Marketing Management 


3- A Special Course and Service in 
Production Management 


4. A Special Course and Service in 
Finance Management 


— enlarged program is too 
important and far-reaching to be 


set forth in an advertisement. Its 
value to executives is admirably 
summed up in the words of Percy H. 
Johnston, President of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, who considers it “the most 
significant step taken in business 
education in the past ten years.” 

We have prepared a special book- 
let describing the entire program, 
with particular reference to the new 
features. We should like to circulate 
this widely and to the following 
groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who rec- 
ognize that the training of competent 
associates is their major problem. 
_ Executives interested especially 
in Marketing, Production and Fi- 
nance, who want to concentrate 
their efforts along one of these 
branches of business. 


—Younger men who desire definite 
training in the management of the 
particular departments of business 
in which they are now engaged. 


For convenience, a coupon is pro* 
vided. We invite you to inform your- 
self on this great forward step in busi- 
hess education by mailing it at once. 
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FOR MEN 


who want to become independent 
in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


i the Fall of 1939 two 
men will be sitting in 
a down-town restaurant. 
“I wonder what’s going 
to happen next year,” one 
of them will say. “Busi- 
ness is fine now—but the 
next few years are going 
to be hard ones, and we 
may as well face the facts.” 


The man across the 
table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they 
said back in 1929,” he will 
answer. “Remember? Peo- 
ple were looking ahead 
apprehensively—and sec 
what happened! Since then 
there has been the greatest 
growth in our history— 
more business done, more 


“Since then there has been the great- 


yourself? The real differ- 
ence between the two class- 
es is this—one class of men 
hope vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced them- 
selves that they can do it 
within the next few years. 
Do you believe this? Do 
you care enough about in- 
dependence to give usa 
chance to prove it? Will 
you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a_ book 
that has put 378,000 men 
on the road to more rapid 
progress? 


This book costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 


fortunes made, than ever est growth in our history—more It explains how for more 


before. They’ve certainly 
been good years for me...” 

He will lean back in his 
chair with the easy: confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real 
prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a 
moment and then in a tone of infinite 
pathos: 

“T wish I had those ten years back,” 
he will say. 


- 2 


DAY the interview quoted 
above is purely imaginary. But be 
assured of this—it willcome true. Right 
now, at this very hour, the business 
men of the United States and Canada 
are dividing themselves into two 
groups, represented by the two indi- 
viduals whose words are quoted. A 
few years from now there will be ten 
thousand such luncheons and one of 
the men will say: 
“I’ve got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“J wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting 


business done, more fortunes 


made, than ever before.” 


than twenty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men shorten the path 
to success; to increase their earning 
power; to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 


“Forcinc AHEAD IN BusInEss” is 
an interesting, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look clearly, 
for a few moments, into your next few 
years. Whether or not you will follow 
the path it points is a matter that you 
alone must decide. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 918 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” which includes a description of 
the new Management Courses. 

Pees vsacdsscsiesiovcnieenlahcaceeieeieaceeclnediloniecsechiaadl 

TOON PA AO Gorissen its caiee 
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Qa ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 





A MIEXICAN VILLAGE 


Tuis photograph of a painting by a Mexican Indian boy thirteen years old was chosen 
at random from a large collection of paintings by Indian children. They demonstrate that 
**back in the inner consciousness of the Indian is a love of beauty and a desire to express it, 


which servitude, exploitation, poverty, and miserable surroundings have never killed.” (See 
** Aztecs of To-morrow,” page 231.) 





